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Introduction 


Since  the  inception  of  public  school  provisions  for  handi- 
capped Children  in  the  early  1900's,  the  self-contained  special 
class  has  been  used  as  one  of  the  primary  administrative  struc- 
tures for  delivering  special  educational  services  to  hand-capped 
children.   The  intact  "special"  class  had  traditionally  'jeen  so 
closely  associated  with  special  education  as  to  frequently  be 
thought  of  as  what  is,  in  fact,  "special"  about  special  education. 
Indeed,  much  of  the  research  in  the  field  has  treated  homogeneous 
grouping  procedures  as  synonymous  with  special  educational  pro- 
gramming.  The  initial  impetus  for  an  organization  of  special 
classes  grew  out  of  the  need  to  relieve  the  regular  teacher  and 
her  pupils  of  the  biTden  of  catering  to  the  individual  differ- 
ences or  deviance  of  children  in  the  class.    Gradually,  the  field 
moved  from  a  relief  philosophy,  to  an  era  emphasizing  keeping 
children  happy,  to  our  contemporary  approaches  to  special  educa- 
tion.  The  principle  philosophical  position  offered  in  support  of 
segregated  classes  for  the  handicapped  emanated  from  humanistic 
values  based  upon  flimsy  research  evidence  pointing  to  low 
sociometric  status  of  handiccpped  children  in  regular  grades 
(Johnson,  1950).    It  was  argied  that  special  classes  are,  in 
fact,  more  democratic  in  thai  they  personify  the  school  flexi- 
bility in  catering  to  indivicual  differences— In  meeting  the 
needs  of  all  children  entrusted  to  the  public  schools.  The 
research  findings  of  the  so-called  efficacy  studies— particularly 
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in  the  area  of  mental  retardation— conducted  throughout  the 
decade  of  the  1960's  necessitated  a  reanalysis  of  the  self- 
contained  special  class  as  the  only  pedagogical  intervention  for 
handicapped  children.   These  studies,  naively  conceived  and 
methodologically  deficient,  failed  to  substantiate  the  promises 
of  special  classes  (MacMillan,  1969;  Kirk,  1964).  Concurrently, 
with  the  publication  of  the  efficacy  studies,  a  number  of  socio- 
political forces  pointed  out  the  responsibility  of  public  schools 
to  minority  groups.    Essentially,  this  latter  development  related 
to  special  education  from  the  point  of  view  that  disproportionate 
numbers  of  minority  children  were  being  placed  in  self-contained 
special  education  classes  (Dunn,  1968).    Hence,  a  growing  atti- 
tude among  minority  group  leaders  seemed  to  develop  which  viewed 
special  education  and  intact  special  classes  as  a  means  for 
further  disenfranchising  the  minority  group  child.    In  other 
words,  the  black,  brown,  and  other  minority  handicapped  child 
was  viewed  as  being  segregated  from  his  normal  peers  under  the 
guise  of  providing  special  educational  services.    In  still 
another  context,  the  institutionalization  of  the  special  class  as 
a  primary  means  for  handling  handicapped  children  in  the  public 
schools  led  to  stigmatization  of  the  child  associated  with  such 
a  placement  (Meyerowitz,  1962;  1967).    Furthermore,  precedent 
decisions  as  well  as  litigation  currently  being  conducted  by 
parents  and  minority  groups  throughout  the  country  indicate  a 
growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  traditional  delivery  system. 
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For  exahiple,  the  U.  S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 

of  Pennsylvania,  in  Pennsylvania  Association  for  Retarded 

Children  v.  CommonweaUh  of  Pennsylvania  (1972).  ruled: 

It  is  the  Conmonwealth's  obligation  to  place  each  ipentally 
retarded  child  in  a  free,  public  program  of  education  and 
training  appropriate  to  the  child's  capacity,  within  the 
context  of  the  general  educational  policy  that,  among  the 
alternative  programs  of  education  and  training  required 
jy  statute  to  be  available,  placement  in  a  regular  public 
school  class  and  placement  in  a  special  public  school  class 
is  preferable  to  placement  in  any  other  type  of  program  of 
education  and  training. 

Currently  there  are  four  major  reasons  for  demanding  a 
reevaluaitlon  ff  the  efficacy  and  advisability  of  homogeneous 
grouping  in  intact  groups  as  an  intervention  for  handicapped 
children. 

1)  Existing  research  has  failed  to  demonstrate  significant 
achievement  gains  in  children  in  special  classes  when  compared  to 
those  children  placed  in  regular  classes. 

2)  Minority  groups  teid  to  be  hostile  towards  such  a 
placement  of  their  children. 

3)  Placement  in  special  classes  appears  to  stigmatize  or 
label  children  as  inferior  to  pupils  placed  in  regular  grades. 

4)  There  is  a  growing  number  of  court  decisions  emphasizing 
the  right  of  every  child  to  appropriate  public  education.  In 
addition,  certain  court  decisions  have  stated  that  "placement 
in  a  regular  school  class  is  preferable  to  placement  in  a  special 
public  school  class. . ." 

The  underlying  assumptions  of  previous  tiiinking  relative 
to  effective  educational  planning  for  the  handicapped  suggests 
the  need  to  develop  methodologically  sound  procedures  for  deter- 
<d_  mining  for  whom  and  under  what  conditions  integration  is  e  viable 
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educational  alternative.    Historically,  the  field  of  special 
education  has  conceptualized  the  issue  o'  special  educational 
progranming  as  a  dichotomous  va»^iable:   special  class  versus 
regular  class.    Yet,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  valid  inferences 
about  educational  programs  can  be  inade  from  broadly  conceptual- 
ized, loosely  implemented  administrative  arrangements.  The 
within-unit  variance  is  so  enornous  that  there  is  no  compara- 
bility across  units.   Thus,  effectiveness  cannot  be  determined • 
Finally,  it  is  doubtful  that  any  one  combination  of  pedagogical 
variables  can  De  demonstrated  to  maximize  growth  for  all  handi- 
capped children,  or  for  all  children  characterized  as  a  labeled 
subpopulation  (i.e.,  EMR,  LD,  ED). 

Project  PRIME  departs  from  previous  views  with  respect  to 
the  above  factors.    Class  placement  is  viewed  as  a  continuous 
variable  ranging  from  total  self-contained,  homogeneous  special 
class  placement  to  total  integration  into  regular  classes  with 
no  special  provisions  made  for  the  handicapped  child.   The  rele- 
vant variables  within  the  context  of  a  continuum  of  educational 
Placements  are  those  process  variables  that  define  the  educational 
treatments  received  b>  handicapped  children.    Finally,  the 
project  is  addressed  to  the  more  pracLical  issue  of  for  whom  and 
under  what  conditions  (e.g.,  administrative  arrangements,  curric- 
ulum methods,  etc.)  can  the  growth  of  handicapped  children  be 
maximized. 
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Rackqround  of  the  Problem 

Prior  to  school  year  1970-71,  special  education  services  in 
the  state  of  Texas  were  similar  to  those  services  provided  by 
most  states.   The  majority  of  children  who  were  labeled  as  handi- 
capped were  placed  in  segregated  classrooms  according  to  handi- 
capping condition.   Traditional  psychological  and  medical  exami- 
nations were  used  to  evaluate  and  place  these  children.  Other 
than  a  lowered  pupil -teacher  ratio  of  approximately  twelve  to  one. 
no  additional  funds  for  supportive  services  were  given  to  these 
classes  other  than  the  traditional  maintenance  and  operation 
funds  allotted  to  every  classroom  whether  it  be  for  the  normal  or 

the  handicapped. 

As  a  result  of  the  passage  of  Senate  Bill  230  in  1969  by  the 
Texas  legislature,  a  new  era  of  services  and  philosophy  of  special 
education  has  begun  in  the  state.   Some  of  the  new  services  to 
local  districts  authorized  by  Senate  Bill  230  include: 

a)  Extension  of  the  age  limit  for  all  exceptional  children 
to  ages  three  through  21,  thus  providing  for  Early 
Childhood  Education. 

b)  Extension  of  the  pilot  program  for  the  emotionally 
disturbed  into  a  ctate-wide  program. 

c)  Addition  of  Language  and/or  Learning  Disabilities  as 
a  new  handicapping  condition. 

d)  Addition  of  services  for  pregnant  students. 

e)  Allocation  of  funds  for  teacher  aides. 
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f)  Extension  of  financing  of  programs  on  a  ten-,  eleven-, 
or  twelve-month  basis. 

g)  Anocation  of  funds  for  special  education  materials  to 
be  used  in  the  classroon.  as  well  as  for  Special  Educa- 
tional Materials  Centers  throughout  the  state. 

h)  Allocation  of  funds  for  local  school  districts'  pur-  _ 
chase  of  consultative  services  that  may  be  needed  by 
the  special  education  program. 

i)  Allocation  of  funds  for  comprehensive  appraisals. 

j)     Allocation  of  funds  for  new,  supportive  special  edu- 
cation personnel  such  as  Special  Education  Diagnos- 
tician, Special  Education  Counselor  and  Special  Educa- 
tion Visiting  Teacher. 

A  new  State  Plan  for  Comprehensive  Special  Education  was 
developed  on  the  basis  of  the  1969  legislation.   An  important 
administrative  feature  of  the  new  State  Plan  was  the  development 
of  two  alternative  procedures  for  allocating  State  funds  to  local 
districts. 

The  first  alternative,  called  Plan  A,  provided  for  special 
education  resources  to  be  directed  to  local  districts  on  the  basis 
of  the  total  numbers  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  (ADA). 
The  second  alternative,  called  Plan  B,  allocated  funds  on  the 
i)50re  traditional  basis  of  identified  handicapped  children. 

Specifically,  the  formula  for  Plan  A  school  districts  is  as 
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1.     For  each  3,000  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance, 
(based  on  the  previous  >ear's  report)  the  State  will 
provide  salaries  for  up  to: 

a.  20  professional  instructional  units; 

b.  7  teacher  aides; 

c.  3  professional  supportive  units. 
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2.     For  each  1.000  pupils  between  3,000  pupil  increments, 
the  State  will  provide  salaries  for  up  to 

a.  6  professional  instructional  units; 

b.  2  teacher  aides; 

c.  1  professional  supportive  unit. 

Professional  instructional  units  refer  to  teachers  who  may 
be  used  in  any  instructional  arrangement  deemed  appropriate  by 
the  local  school  district.    For  example,  they  may  function  as 
self-contained  special  education  teachers,  resource  teachers  or 
helping  teachers.    Similarly,  the  teacher  aides  may  be  used  in 
any  manner  that  seems  appropriate.    Finally,  the  professional 
supportive  units  include  the  personnel  listed  below: 

a.  Special  Education  Super-isor; 

b.  Special  Education  Visiting  Teacher; 

c.  Special  Education  Coupselor; 

d.  Educational  Diagnostician; 

e.  School  Psychologist; 

f.  Associate  School  Psychologist. 

The  job  description  and  certification  requirements  outlined 
by  the  State  are  contained  in  Appendix  I.    Plan  <\  school  districts 
have  the  option  of  choosing  any  combination  of  the  above  personnel 
as  they  interpret  their  respective  needs. 

Plan  B  school  allocations  are  based  on  the  number  of 
identified  handicapped  children.   That  is,  rather  than  the  inno- 
vative Plan  A  formula  based  on  averaqe  daily  attendance,  alloca- 
tions are  for  classroom  teacher  units  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  handicapped  children  needed  to  be  served.    Specifically,  for 
the  educable  mentally  retarded  (EMR),  the  ntinimally  brain-injured 
(MBI),  and  the  emotionally  disturbed  (ED),  teacher  unit  alloca- 
tions for  the  Plan  B  scnools  are  determined  as  shown  in  Table  I. 
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JABLEJL 

Required  Number  of  Pupils 
Per  Classroom  Unit  in  Plan  B 


Type  of 
Handicap 

Initial 
1/2 

Teacher  Unit 
1  2 

Additional 
teacher  Units 

EMR 

4 

8 

14 

14 

MBI 

4 

8 

14 

10 

ED 

4 

6 

12 

6 

In  other  words,  in  order  to  establish  one  class  for  EMR 
children,  the  Plan  B  school  district  has  to  identify  and  certify 
eight  children  as  EMR.   Montgomery  (1972)  describes  this  as  the 
"eight  pack"  method  of  support.   To  establish  two  classroom  units 
for  EMR  children,  an  additional  six  children  would  have  to  be 
identified  and  certified.    Each  additional  classroom  unit  within 
the  school  district  would  require  the  identification  and  certi- 
fication of  14  EMR  children. 

Based  on  the  number  of  classroom  teacher  units,  the  fol- 
lowing additional  personnel  are  allocated: 

1.  5  classroom  teacher  units  =  1  teacher  aide; 

2.  10  classroom  teacher  units  =  1  professional  supportive 
person. 

The  state  legislation  contained  in  Senate  Bill  230  expected 
all  the  State  financial  allocations  to  local  districts  for  special 
education  to  be  based  on  the  Plan  A  formula  by  1975-76.  Change 
from  traditional  Plan  B  financing  to  the  new  Plan  A  financing  has 


been  planned  as  a  transformation  over  a  five-year  period  to  allow 
for  evaluation  and  modification.    For  the  first  year,  school 
year  1970-71,  five  pilot  school  districts  we»o  selected  to 
become  Plan  A  for  the  school  year  1971-72.   The  procedure  used  by 
the  Texas  Education  Agency  (TEA)  to  select  the  Plan  A  school 
districts  are  representative  of  urban,  suburban  and  rural  commu- 
nities as  well  as  the  ethnic  and  socioeconomic  composition  of 
the  State.   The  districts,  furthermore,  represent  a  variety  of 
administrative  and  instructional  arrangements.    (See  Appendix  II 
for  listing  of  regions,  school  districts  and  years  for  implemen- 
tation of  Plan  A.) 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  State  Plan  for 
Specicl  Education  and  the  Plan  A  method  of  financial  allocations, 
another  important  feature  of  Texas  educational  regulations  per- 
mits the  counting  of  a  handicapped  child  in  the  regular  ADA  count 
for  state  reimbursement  whenever  he  is  integrated  more  than  half 
the  time  in  regular  class  situations. 

Besides  the  increase  in  special  education  services  and  the 
changes  in  method  of  allocation  of  special  education  funds,  the 
philosophy  of  special  education  has  changed  its  orientation.  The 
new  philosophy  in  Texas  involve^  inceased  emphasis  on: 

a)  diagnosing  the  child's  educational  needs  rather  than 
determining  his  handicapping  condition; 

b)  providing  continuum  of  services  including  resource 
rooms,  diagnostic  classrooms,  helping  teachers  and 
self-contained  special  education  classrooms;  and 

c)  allowing  the  handicapped  child  to  remain  in  the  regular 
classroom  whenever  he  can  profit  from  such  instruction. 
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in order  to  Implement  the  philosophy  of  emphasis  on  the 
child's  educational  needs  rather  than  his  handicapping  condition, 
new  guidelines  for  pupil  apptaisal  were  developed  which  placed 
more  emphasis  upon  educationcl  diagnosis  directed  towards  assisting 
the  teacher  in  the  classroom.    New  personnel  such  as  the  Special 
Education  Diagnostician  and  the  Diagnostic  Teacher  were  developed 
in  order  to  provide  more  expertise  in  the  area  of  diagnosing 
educational  problems.   Additianal  funds,  as  indicated  earlier, 
are  also  provided  to  the  local  school  district  to  help  pay  for 
the  more  expensive  type  of  comprehensive  pupil  appraisal. 

The  provision  of  a  continuum  of  services  for  handicapped 
children  and  the  integration  of  handicapped  children  into  regular 
classes  has  been  facilitated  by  a  pupil  appraisal  system  that 
includes  determining  whether  the  child  can  profit  from  regular 
educational  instruction.   The  local  education  agency  is  also 
encouraged  to  integrate  children  into  the  regular  classroom  by 
being  able  to  count  the  handicapped  child  for  special  education 
units  as  well  as  for  regular  school  units  where  he  or  she  is 
integrated  one-half  or  more  of  the  time  in  the  regular  classroom. 
The  consultative  funds  provided  for  the  special  education  program 
in  the  local  school  district  can  be  uccd  to  implement  an 
in-service  training  program  for  the  regular  teacher  to  assist 
her  in  better  coping  with  the  problems  of  handicapped  children. 
In  addition,  a  special  education  helping  teacher  can  be  assigned 
to  assist  the  regular  teacher  in  working  out  educational  problems 
that  may  arise  with  the  handicapped  child.   The  state  education 
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agency  has  encouraged  using  new  instructional  arrangements 
including  resource  rooms,  continuous  progress  curricula  and 
open  classes  in  an  attempt  to  acconmodate  handicapped  children. 

Because  the  Plan  A  program  allows  a  more  flexible  use  of 
the  state's  special  education  financial  allocation,  certain 
changes  in  educational  emphasis  have  occurred  more  frequently  in 
these  districts.    Plan  A  districts  can  be  charactenzed  as  those 
receiving  the  maximum  quantity  of  support  resources  and  permitted 
the  most  flexibility  in  allocating  those  resources,  therefore 
making  the  greatest  departure  in  philosophy  from  the  etiological 
model  of  classification  and  segregation  of  handicapped  children. 
However,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  even  though  Plan  B 
schools  are  operating  under  less  flexible  policies  than  Plan  A 
schools,  certain  Plan  8  school  districts  have  implemented 
excellent  integration  programs  in  preparation  for  becoming  Plan  A 
school  districts. 
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Problem 

Within  the  context  of  Plan  A,  described  above,  a  collabor- 
ative effort  was  agreed  upon  among  the  Texas  Education  Agency 
(TEA),  Division  of  Special  Education;  the  Intramural  Research 
'rogram,  Division  of  Research,  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped (BEH);  and  the  Center  for  Innovation  in  Teaching  the 
Handicapped  (CITH),  Indiana  University.   The  tripartite  agree- 
ment was  inaugurated  in  order  to  investigate  what  factors  make 
a  difference  for  exceptional  children  in  order  to  maximize  their 
social,  emotional,  and  academic  growth.   The  paramtters  and 
dimensions  to  be  included  under  this  generic  question  are  elabo- 
rated throughout  the  report. 

Briefly  stated,  the  problem  to  which  this  research  is 
directed  is  generic  to  the  entire  field  of  special  education. 
There  is  considerable  evidence  to  suggest  an  ongoing  impetus  on 
the  part  of  state  educational  agencies  toward  reevaluating  the 
appropriateness  of  special  class  placement  for  handicapped 
children.   A  perusal  of  the  Projected  Activities  Report  submitted 
by  each  State  Education  Agency  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped  for  the  fiscal  year  1973,"  related  to  PL  91-230, 
Part  VI-B  and  PL  89-313,  reveals  that  over  fifty  percent  of  the 
states' listed  activities  related  to  integration  of  handicapped 
children  into  mainstream  education  as  a  major  problem  and  objec- 
tive.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  "Zeitgeist"  in 
special  education  is  moving  away  from  self-contained  special 
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classes  (particularly  for  the  EMR,  ED  aid  LD  child)  and  toward 
reintegration  in  the  regular  classes.    If,  as  Hanushek  (1970) 
suggests,  based  on  analysis  of  Coleman's  (1966)  data,  schools 
appear  to  be  expending  funds  on  the  wrong  things,  it. would  seem 
Imperative  that  special  education,  where  per-pupil  expenditures 
are  greater  than  in  regular  education,  should  be  concerned  with 
Identification  of  the  factor,  that  make  a  difference  for  handi- 
capped children.    However,  1  ttle  effort  appears  to  be  underway 
to  Identify  the  relevant  pedagogical  variables  which  will  maximize 
the  successful  adjustment  and  growth  of  handicapped  children  in 
regular  classes.    Hence,  there  appears  to  be  an  urgent  need  for: 
a)   a  description  of  those  variables  (i.e.,  input  and  process) 
which  appear  most  relevant  to  the  prediction  of  successful  out- 
comes; b)   the  development  of  specific  intervention  programs 
delivered  to  regular  classrooms  or  related  sociological  systems 
(i.e.,  peers,  family,  etc.)  which  have  potential  for  maximizing 
successful  outcomes;  c)   the  experimental  validation,  through 
methodologically  sound  design,  of  promising  intervention  packages; 
and  d)   the  evaluation  of  those  variables  within  intervention 
packages  wr.ich  account  for  their  success.   The  inauguration  of 
the  new  Texas  legislation  and  its  obvious  national  implications 
have  provided  a  unique  opportunity  to  pursue  these  problems. 
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Review  of  Literature 

The  history  of  special  education  generally  reveals  an 
emphasis  on  attempts  to  discover  what  makes  a  difference  in  regard 
to  administrative  arrangements  and  educational  interventions 
for  exceptional  children  (Dunn,  1968).   A  review  of  the  litera- 
ture suggests  that  the  broad  spectrum  of  administrative  arrange- 
ments available  for  exceptional  children" and  the  p  oliferation 
of  educationa'i  materials  and  curriculum  packages  have  emanated 
from  philosophical  and/or  theoretical  opinion  as  often  as  from 
empirical  data  (Guskin  and  Spicker,  1968).    Extant  research  is 
illustrative  of  studies  concerned  v/ith  either  process  or  product 
variables.    It  is  rare  that  investigators  have  attempted  to  study 
the  relationship  of  process  variables  (i.e.,  teacher  behavior) 
to  product  variables  (i.e.,  student  growth).   The  paucity  of 
process-product  related  research  is  evident  in  studies  concerned 
with  curriculum,  teaching  behavior  and  administrative  arrangements. 

Proces>  or  prod'jcl  oriented  research  would  appear  to  be  an 
overly  simplistic  research  paradigm  which  may  lead  to  either 
inconclusive  or  unexplainablft  findings.   These  deficiences 
described  above  are  particularly  relevant  ^^'^en  considering  past 
research  related  to  the  integration  of  exceptional  children  into 
regular  classes.    Generically,  these  studies  have  been  labeled 
as  efficacy  studies  (Kirk,  1964).   They  have  usually  been  con- 
cerned with  products  (student  growth,  i.e.,  educational,  emotional 
and  social). 
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Product-oriented  efficacy  studies  employing  academic 
achievement  as  criteria  (Baldwin,  1958;  Blatt,  1958;  Cassidy  and 
Stanton,  1959;  Thurstone,  1960;  Kern  &  Pfaeffle,  1962;  Diggs,  1964; 
Kirk,  1964;  Bacher,  1965;  Goldstein,  Moss  &  Jordan,  1965;  Mayer, 
1966:  Carroll,  1967)  to  study  differences  in  regular  and  special 
education  appear  to  indicate  a  minimum  advantage  for  regular  class 
placement.   The  studies  cited  above  generally  employed  nationally 
standardized  achievement  tests.   There  are  several  difficulties 
that  arise  from  such  a  procedure:   a)   there  is  a  necessity  for 
using  multiple  forms  in  order  to  establish  broad  ranges  of  ability 
to  encompass  both  the  mentally  retarded  and  the  normal  children; 
and  b)   though  these  tests  have  high  general izability,  they  may 
have  low  applicability  and  sensitivity  for  change  as  related  to 
specific  classroom  instructional  objectives  and  activities. 

Other  criterion  measures  often  used  in  studying  the  efficacy 
of  special  versus  regular  class  placement  pertain  to  social  and/or 
emotional  dimensions.    It  is  hard  to  draw  a  clear-cut  distinction 
between  emotional  and  social  adjustment.   Yet,  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  a  "disturbed"  child  and  "disturbing"  child 
(Spicker,  1969).   The  inference  categories  of  social  and  emotional 
adjustment  have  been  objectified  into  low-inference  variables 
as  described  below.    Studies  have  investigated  such  constructs 
as  social  acceptance  and  rejection  (Johnson,  1950; 
Johnson  &  Kirk,  1950;  Baldwin,  1958),  social  adjustment 
(Ainsworth,  1959;  Cassidy  &  Stanton,  1959;  Goldstein,  Moss  & 
Jordan,  1959;  Thurstone,  1959;  Kern  &  Pfaeffle,  1962),  and  self 
concept  (Meyerowitz,  1962;  Mayer,  1968)  for  exceptional  children 
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both  in  self-contained  and  regular  classes.   These  studies  have 
generally  indicated  that  handicapoed  children  are  "isolatss"  in 
the  regular  classes,  and  that  their  acceptance  is  superior  in 
self-contained  classrooms. 

The  efficacy  studies  were  deficient  methodologically  in  a 
number  of  ways  which  make  their  findings  and  interpretations 
tenuous  at  best.   The  investigators  rarely  satisfied  the  criterion 
of  randomization  in  sampling.   This  is  particularly  significant 
when  considered  in  regard  to  the  assumption  of  independence  of 
the  replications  of  a  comparative  experiment.   Glass  (1967)  dis- 
cusses this  issue  in  a  paper  entitled  "The  Experimental  Unit  and 
the  Unit  of  Statistical  Analysis:   Comparative  Experiments  with 
Intact  Groups."   The  studies  cited  above  generally  made  the  error 
of  analyzing  data  in  terms  of  units  other  than  the  legitimate 
experimental  unit.   Usually  no  more  than  five  or  six  intact  class- 
rooms have  been  involved  in  the  experiment.   The  intact  group 
problem  arises  because  of  unknown  differences  between  groups  in 
regard  to  within  group  variance.   This  is,  in  part,  the  criticism 
stated  by  Kirk  (1964)  when  stating  the  problem  in  sampling  intact 
classes.    In  most  studies,  pupils  have  not  been  assigned  to  class- 
rooms at  random.    In  some,  at.  least,  the  classrooms  were  randomly 
assigned  to  the  treatment.   The  investigator  in  these  studies  has 
two  choices  as  outlined  by  Glass  (1967): 

1)     He  can  run  a  potentially  illegitimate  analysis  of  the 
experiment  by  using  the  "pupil"  as  the  unit  of  statis- 
tical analysis;  or 
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2)    He  can  run  a  legitimate  analysis  on  the  means  of  the 
five  or  six  classrooms,  "classroom"  being  the  actual 
experimental  unit,  in  which  case  he  is  almost  certain 
to  obtain  statistically  non-significant  results  (with 
only  five  or  six  replications,  the  power  of  his  sig- 
nificance test  is  too  low). 

Another  major  methodological  weakness  apparent  in  the  efficacy 
studies  has  been  the  use  of  raw  gain  scores  as  opposed  to  residu- 
alizei  gain  scores.   The  use  of  residual  gain  scores  is  impera- 
tive in  order  to  control  for  regression  between  pretest  and 
posttest  scores.    In  other  words,  a  person  with  a  low  pretesc  is 
likely  to  show  a  larger  raw  score  gain  than  a  person  with  a  high 
pretest  score.    Bereiter  (1S67),  in  discussing  the  correction 
for  unreliability  of  pretest  scores,  states  that  "radical  rever- 
sals of  findings  often  occur  when  one  turns  from  raw  change 
scores  to  residual  change  scores"  (p.  20). 

Finally,  where  treatments  have  been  employed  in  studies,  few 
investigators  have  bothered  to  monitor  on  any  continuous  basis 
their  implementation.   This  problem  would  appear  to  be  partic- 
ularly acute  in  light  of  findings  reported  by  Bond  and  Dykstra 
(1967)  and  Gallagher  (1966;  1968).    Rosenshine  (1971),  Semmel 
(1971),  and  others  have  stressed  a  need  for  studying  the  way 
treatments  are  used  in  the  class  as  being  of  as  much  importance 
as  developing  the  curriculum  package,  instructional  method,  or 
educational  innovation. 

Directly  related  to  the  monitoring  of  implementation  and 
effects  of  treatment  is  the  parallel  concern  of  how  does  a  teacher 
make  a  difference.   Rosenshine  (1971)  in  discussing  "New  Directions 
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for  Research  on  Teaching"  stated  that  in  both  an  absolute  and 
comparative  sense  there  is  a  notable  lack  of  classroom  research 
on  how  teachers  make  a  difference.    In  other  words,  there  has 
been  a  paucity  of  research  attempting  to  relate  the  main  effects 
and  interactions  of  instructional  cctivities  of  teachers  and 
pupils  to  measures  of  student  growth.   Rosenshine,  in  reviewing 
the  literature,  concluded  that  existing  research  is  greatly 
lacking,  if  not  in  internal  validity,  usually  in  external  validity. 
The  number  of  instructional  behaviors  which  have  been  studied  is 
limited  and  many  of  the  activities  which  are  of  interest  to 
educators  have  not  been  studied  to  any  large  extent  in.  situ. 

In  sunmary,  current  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  what  enables 
exceptional  children  to  maximize  their  social,  emotional,  and 
educational  growth  is  not  the  result  of  a  lack  of  research  find- 
ings; rather,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  research  on  what  does  make 
a  difference.    If,  as  Hanushek  (1970)  concluded  from  data  col- 
lected in  the  EEO  project,  "the  things  that  schools  are  buying 
do  not  appear  to  be  valuable  in  the  educational  process,"  (p.  91) 
then  a  study  of  the  factors  that  make  a  difference  for  handicapped 
children  where  the  additional  educational  costs  are  great  is 
imperative.    It  is  to  the  above  issues  that  Project  PRIME  is 
addressed. 

Both  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  this  research  presents 
particularly  difficult  problems  in  methodology,  instrumentation 
and  general  experimental  design.   Through  considerable  preliminary 
work,  the  writers  were  sensitized  to  these  dilemmas.   This  study 
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is  in  the  order  of  composite  magnitudeof  several  previous  research 
and  evaluation  projects  recently  publis'.ed.   The  tactic  used  was 
to  engage  in  intensive  discussion  and  consultation  with  both  the 
researchers  of  these  studies  and  their  professional  critics. 
Studies  such  as  Coleman's  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  (EEO) 
report,  and  the  Sesame  Street  Evaluation  were  intensively  reviewed 
to  glean  the  special  problems  and  reseaich  needs  of  projects  of 
similar  magnitude. 

The  procedures  suggestec  in  the  following  chapters  are 
heavily  influenced  by  the  strategies  am'  findings  of  Coleman, 
et  al.,  (1966)  (EEC)  and  Project  Follow-Through.    If,  as  Michelson 
(1970)  suggests,  the  underlying  assumptions  of  studies  such  as 
EEO  have  been  that  all  schools  observed  must  be  trying  to  maxi- 
mize the  same  thing,  and  they  are  acting  this  way  for  all  chil- 
dren in  the  school,  the  outlook  for  successful  integration  into 
regular  classes  of  handicapped  children,  or  more  generally,  chil- 
dren with  differences,  is  bleak.    The  extent  of  differing  behavi- 
ioral  and  cognitive  "teacher  specificity"  patterns  by  the  child 
cannot  be  determined  from  existing  large-scale  evaluations. 
This  is  related  to  the  unit  of  analysis  employed  in  previous 
studies  and  the  absence  of  low  inference  process  variables.  The 
descriptive-correlational  phase  of  this  study  is  designed  to 
overcome  these  limitations  of  past  studies. 

The  experimental  phase  of  this  project  seems  imperative  if 
the  results  of  this  endeavor  are  to  have  maximum  effect  on 
administrative  decision-making. 
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Observing  that  school  influence  which  is  independent  of 
"social  background"  is  very  small,  Mayeske  (1970)  and  Glass  & 
Cook  (1971)  concluded  that  systematic  experimental  and  develop- 
mental approaches,  structured  so  that  the  results  of  the  1nnova«* 
tlon  can  be  clearly  ascertained,  are  needed.    Experiences  with 
enrichment  programs  suggest  that  a  radical  change  from  past  prac- 
tices is  needed.   Unfortunately,  the  paucity  of  extant  research 
related  to  the  multifaceted  problem  of  wha^  makes  a  difference 
for  exceptional  children  in  regular  classes,  simply  does  not 
permit  an  investigation  to  know  what  implementations  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  reach  the  goals  of  maximum  social,  emotional, 
and  educational  growth  for  a  given  handicapped  child. 

The  current  state  of  the  art  would  suggest  that  pilot 
endeavors  should  proceed  and  iterations  of  refinement  follow, 
development  of  treatments  prior  to  mounting  large-scale  inter- 
ventions.  This  activity.  Phase  II  of  Project  PRIME,  will  address 
this  issue  in  the  context  of  a  Year  II  proposal.  Decisions 
seldom  wait  for  research;  thus,  research  planning  must  anticipate 
decisions.    It  Is  to  this  endeavor,  considered  the  major  issue 
facing  special  education  today,  that  this  research  continues  to 
address  Itself  In  design  and  purpose. 
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Project  PRIME  Questions  and  Areas  of  Concern 

Project  PRIME,  in  its  broadest  sense,  attempts  to  identify 
the  determinants  of  an  effective  educational  program  for  normal 
and  handicapped  children  in  the  public  schools.    It  seeks  to 
determine  those  factors  that  maximize  each  Individual  child^s 
growth  in  academic  achievement,  social  competence  and  emotional 
maturity. 

The  study  approaches  the  broad  question  of  what  factors 
promote  the  growth  of  normal  and  handicapped  children  using  a 
multivariate  analytic  model.   This  demands  operational  terms  for: 

a)  the  educational  treatments  or  services  the  child  is  receiving; 

b)  the  educational  environments  in  which  he  receives  these  ser- 
vices; and  c)  the  interaction  of  the  educational  services  and 
environments  with  the  child's  personal,  emotional,  social  and 
intellectual  characteristics. 

Project  PRIME  has  investigated  a  multitude  of  variables 
which  can  be  considered  In  defining  the  nature  of  the  child,  the 
educational  treatments  he  has  received  and  the  environmental  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  receives  these  treatments.   The  hypothe- 
'  sized  variables  considered  for  inclusion  in  the  study  were  first 
sugge'  ted  by  a  model  of  a  molar  taxonomic  structure  of  the  rele- 
vant  ariable  domains  (Figure  1).    Within  these  broad  domains 
(community,  school  district,  school  campus,  classroom,  home  and 
child),  specific  variables  were  selected  for  inclusion  (Appendix  I 
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The  final  selection  of  Project  PRIME  variables  was  determined 
after  an  exhaustive  review  of  empirical  research  on  educationally 
relevant  factors  associated  wih  desired  student  outcomes. 

The  set  of  Project  PRIME  variables  requires  refinement  using 
factor  analysis,  clustering  and  other  scaling  techniques  to  reduce 
the  unmanageable  number  of  precise  variables  to  a  set  of  opera- 
tionally defined  descriptive  systems.   The  descriptive  systems 
generated  by  the  clustering  of  variables  can  be  used  to  define 
the  educational  tieatinents ,  environmental  conditions  and  child 
characteristics  encountered  by  the  study. 

using  the  molar  taxonomic  model  (Figure  1)  and  the  set  of 
variables  ^Appendix  III),  it  is  possible  to  generate  a  set  of 
descriptive  systems  for  each  domain  as  follows: 

I.  COMMUNITY 

A.  Demographic  Pattern  (age,  sex,  race  composition, 
birth  rate) 

B.  Financial  Structure  (school  tax  rate  assessed  evaluation) 

C-     Socio-Economic  Pattern  (employment  pattern,  education 
pattern,  crime  rate,  proportion  on  welfare  or  migrant) 

IL    SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

A.  Demographic  Pattern  (ethnic  pattern  of  students/staff j 

B.  Financial  Structure  (per  pupil  expenditure,  salary 
pattern) 

C.  Special  Education  Program 

1.  Demographic  Pattern  (Incidence,  per  pupil  expend- 
iture, ethnic  pattern  of  students/staff) 

2.  Background  and  Experience  of  Personnel 
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3.  Financial  Structure 

4.  Status  of  Administration 

5.  Appraisal  Process  (screening  procedures, 
ARD  Corrmlttee^  reappraisal) 

6.  Instructional  Materials 

7.  Supportive  Personnel  Services 

8.  Teacher  Aides 

9.  Staff  Development 
10.     Parent  Involvement 

III.  SCHOOL  CAMPUS 

A.  Demographic  Pattern  (number  and  ethnic  pattern  of 
students/teachers,  pupil /teacher  ratio) 

B.  Supportive  Services  Available 

C.  Background  and  Experience  of  Principal 

D.  Role  of  Principal  in  Special  hducation  Program 

E.  Grading  Procedures 

F.  School  Climate  (teacher  relationships) 

IV.  CLASSROOM 

A.    Physical  Environment 

B*    Structure  (seating  arrangement,  position  of  teacher/ 
child) 

C.     Demographic  Pattern  (number  and  ethnic  pattern  of  chil 
dren/teacher,  ability  and  I.Q.  pattern) 

0.     Background  and  Experience  of  Teacher  (personal, 
education,  professional) 

E.     Teacher  Attitude  and  Experience  with  Handicapped 

r.     Teacher  Personality  (verbal  facility,  flexibility, 
warmth,  authoritarianism,  educational  attitudes) 
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G.  Teacher  Behavior 

1.  Instructional  Techniques 

2.  Motivation  Techniques 

3.  Cognitive  Demands  Techniques 

4.  Behavior  Management 

H.  Social  Organization 

I.  Participation  Pattern 
J.     Classroom  Climate 

V.  HOME 

A.  Family  Background 

B.  Educational  Enrichment  Opportunities 

C.  Parental  Involvement  in  Intellectual  Development 
U.     Leisure  Time  Activities 

VI.  CHILD 

A.  Personal  Background  (age,  sex,  ethnic  group,  I.Q., 
handicapping  conditions) 

B.  Educational  Background  (preschool  experience,  number 
of  schools,  grades  repeated,  previous  educational  pro- 
gram, age  referred  and  placed  in  special  education) 

C   ■  Educational  Program  (hours  in  academic/non-academic 
instruction,  hours  in  small  group  instruction,  instruc- 
tional arrangement) 

D.  Special  Services  Provided 
£.     Physical  Position  in  Class 
F.     Classroom  Activities 

6.     Participation  in  Class 

H.  Academic  Behavior 

I.  Social  Behavior 
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J.     Personal  Behavior 
K.     Academic  Self -Concept 
L.     Social  Status 
M.     Emotional  Development 
N.     Locus  of  Control 

0.  Attitude  Toward  School 
P.     Academic  Achievement 

For  each  of  the  descriptive  systems  given  above,  a  series  of 
initial  molar  questions  provide  entry  probes: 

1 .  How  is  the  descr-lptive  system  defined? 

I T .     How  is  the  descriptive  system  related  to  other  descrip- 
tive systems  of  the  same  domain? 

III.     How  is  the  descriptive  system  related  to  other  descrija- 
tivs  systems  in  other  donains? 

I\.     Hnw  HnPf;  thp  descriptive  systflm  characterize  the  experi- 
ence of  normal  and  handicapped  children? 

V.     Does  the  descriptive  system  differentiate  between 
normal  and  handicapped  children? 

The  initial  molar  questions  based  on  the 
descriptive  systems  are  addressed  to: 
a)  defining  the  relevant  descriptive  sys- 
tem, b)  relating  the  descriptive  systems  to 
each  other,  and  c)  using  the- descriptive  sys- 
tems to  differentiate  the  experience  of  nor- 
mal and  handicapped  children.   The  first  of 
the  initial  polar  questions  seeks  to  define 
the  characteristics  of  reliable  and  valid 
descriptive  systems  v;hich  can  be  used  to 
specify  the  relevant  input,  process,  output, 
and  environmental  variables.  The  second  and 
third  questions  establish  the  relationships 
which  exist  among  one  or  more  descriptive 
systems.   The  fourth  question  compares  the 
exoerience  of  normal  and  handicapped  children 
as' characterized  by  the  descriptive  systems. 
The  fifth  question  is  addressed  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  differentiating  aspects  of  the 
descriptive  systems  with  regard  to  normal  and 
handicSpped  cfiiTaren. 
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The  fundament.  1  question  considered  by 
Project  PRIME  was: 


What  factors  maximize  chil- 
dren's growth  in  academic 
achievement,  social  compe- 
tence and  emotional  maturity? 


The  operational ization  of  this  basic  question 
produces  two  additional  molar  questions: 

VI      How  can  the  growth  of  handicapped  and  normal  children 

in'  public  schools  he  predicted  from  the  several  descrip- 
tive systems,  f  ""tatelv  and  in  interaction? 

VII.     Are  the  predictic   models  for  normal  and  handicapped 
children  different 

These  questions  relate  the  descriptive  systems  defined  to 
the  criteria  of  effective  educational  intervention  which  is  pupil 
growth.   Answering  these  questions  requires  establishing  predictive 
models  for  maximizing  growth  (academic,  social  and  attitudinal) 
usinj  the  descriptive  systems  defined. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  method  of  scientific  inquiry 
foll)wed  M  this  study  is  empirical,  in  contrast  to  hypothetico- 
dedu:tive.    Hence,  the  initial  seven  molar  questions  are  simply 
heurist;:  entry  probes  which  generate  a  continuum  of  questions 
and  mswers  growing  from  exploration  of  the  variable  domains 
selected  and  discovered  through  multivariate  analytic  procedures. 
This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  study  is  addressed  to  the  effects 
of  triggering  a  shot-gun.   On  the  contrary,  the  heuristic  model 
for  variable  selection,  the  careful  review  of  selected  literature 
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and  the  primary  molar  questions  serve  to  target  the  project's 
efforts.   The  large  number  of  variables  selected  for  study 
reflects  the  research  team's  appreciation  for  the  complexity  of 
the  problems  chosen  to  be  stjdied.   The  number  of  variables 
studied  is  not  necessarily  ralated  to  the  precision  with  which 
problems  can  be  pursued.    It  is  rather  why  variables  are  selected 
and  how  they  are  studied  that  ultimately  determine  the  worth  of 
the  effort. 

The  magnitude  of  Project  PRIME  prohibits  elaboration  of  all 
possible  molecular  questions.    However,  within  each  variable 
domain,  it  is  possible  to  offer  some  examples  of  the  types  of 
questions  which  the  study  will  attempt  to  answer.    In  addition, 
since  the  process  variables  are  the  most  unique  component  of  the 
study,  an  extended  list  of  questions  is  included  as  an  example 
of  the  molecular  question  to  be  addressed. 

Suggested  Questions  For  Each  Variable  Domain 
I.  COMMUNITY 

1.  What  are  the  demographic  and  economic  patterns  of  the 
communities  in  which  Project  PRIME  school  districts  are 
located?  (I) 

2.  How  are  school  diSTicu  special  education  programs  re- 
lated to  community  demographic  and  economic  patterns? 

(Ill) 

3.  What  is  the  relati)nship  between  community  economic 
resources  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  schools  educa- 
tional program?  (/I) 
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SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


1 


What  are  the  financial  resources  of  the  Project  PRIME 
school  districts?  (I) 

2.  What  school  service  components  are  related  to  the  per- 
formance  of  normal  and  handicapped  students?  (VI) 

3.  Are  school  service  components  differentially  effective 
with  nornal  and  handicapped  students?  (VII) 

A      uhat  rharacterizes  the  natural  variations  in  Texas 

^'     ?5?al5?stricr special  education  programming  with  regard 

to  pupil  appraisal,  instructional  arrangements  and 

supportive  services?  (I) 

5.     How  effective  are  the  various  services  ^f^f^d  by  special 
education  programs  (instructional  materials,  teacher 
^3es.  consultative  personnel,  in-service  train  ng  in 
promoting  the  growth  of  handicapped  children?  (VI) 

6  Where  should  special  education  funds  be  expended  for 
<naximum  effectiveness?  (VI) 

7  How  well  do  the  local  district  natural  variations  in 

^'     Appraisal  prScedires  agree  with  the  Texas  state  philos- 
ojhy  of  emthasizing  diagnosis  of  educational  needs 
rather  than  labelling  of  handicapping  conditions?  (I) 

8  What  are  the  problems  and  strengths  of  the  Texas  Com- 
*     prehensive  Special  Education  Program?  (HI) 

9  How  ao  local  district  administrators  evaluate  the 
innovative  features  of  the  Texas  Comprehensive 
Special  Education  Program?  (Ill) 


SCHOOL  CAMPUS 


1  What  demographic  patterns  characterize  the  elementary 
schools  involved  in  PRIME?  ^I) 

2  How  is  the  principal  involved  in  the  special  education 
'     program  implemented  in  his  school  building? 

3.     How  does  the  personal  and  professional  background  of 
the  principal  relate  to  the  quainy  o^. f5^j5""5 
programs  for  noma!  and  handicapped  children?  ^VI) 
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4.  How  effective  are  the  campus  facilities  and  services 
in  promoting  student  growth?  (VI) 

5.  What  is  the  pattern  of  instructional  arrangements 
enployed  by  the  PRIME  elementary  schools?  (I) 

>S,   To  what  extent  do  local  campus  special  education 

programs  offer  a  continuum  of  service  to  handicapped 
children?  (I) 

7    What  educational  interventions  are  employed  with  the 
handicapped  children  enrolled  in  PRIME  elementary 
schools?  (I) 

8.  How  effective  are  tiese  interventions  in  producing 
gain  in  handicapoed  students'  academic  and  social 
development?  (VI) 

9.  How  do  teachers  and  principals  evaluate  the  special 
education  services  provided  the  handicapped  children 
in  their  building?  (HI) 


IV.  CLASSROOM 
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1.  What  is  the  demographic  pattern  of  the  classroc;is 
selected  for  Project  PRIME?  (I) 

2.  What  differences  exist  in  the  demographic  pattern 
between  various  types  of  regular  and  special 
education  instructional  arrangements?  (II) 

3.  What  variations  in  physical  environment  and  structure 
exist  in  PRIME  classrooms?  (I) 

4    How  does  the  physical  and  structural  environment  of 

the  classroom  effect  the  growth  of  normal  and  handicapped 
children?  (VI) 

5.  What  is  the  personal  background  and  experience  of 
Project  PRIME  teachars?  (I) 

6.  What  differences  exist  between  r^iilar  and  special  educa- 
tion teachers  in  background  ani  experience?  [U) 

7.  What  are  the  personality  and  attitudinal  characteristics 
of  PRIME  teachers?  (I) 

8.  How  are  teacher  personality  and  attitudinal  character- 
istics related  to  a  teacher's  personal  and  professional 
background?  (II) 
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9.     Do  regular  and  special  education  teachers  differ  in 
personality  and  attitudinal  characteristics?  (II) 

10.  How  does  the  social  organization  of  the  classroom 
relate  to  student  growth?  ^VI) 

11.  How  important  is  the  peer  culture  in  stimulating  growth 
of  nomidl  vis-a-vis  handicapped  children?  (VII) 

12.  What  are  the  studert  participation  patterns  observed  in 
PRIME  classrooms?  (I) 

13.  Do  the  participaticn  patterns  differ  between  regular 
and  special  education  instructional  situations?  (11) 

14.  How  does  the  class  participation  pattern  relate  to  student 
growth?  (VI) 

15.  Does  the  extent  of  class  participation  exert  differen- 
tial impact  on  the  growth  of  normal  and  handicapped 
children?  (Vl) 

16.  What  distinguished  the  classroom  climate  of  PRIME  class- 
rooms? (I) 

17.  How  does  the  climate  effect  the  pattern  of  socialization 
and  the  degree  of  participation?  (II) 

18.  HOW  do  teacher  characteristics  relate  to  the  climate 
pattern  of  her  classroom?  (ll) 

IS.     What  effect  does  tiie  classroom  climate  have  on  academic, 
social  and  emotional  growth?  (VI) 

20.  Is  the  classroom  climate  a  more  critical  factor  in  the 
growth  of  handicapoed  children  than  it  is  for  normals?  (VII) 

21.  ■  Do  teacner  background  and  personality  characteristics  make 

a  difference  in  the  growth  of  students?  (VII) 

22.  What  patterns  of  t-jacher  behavior  management  exist  in 
PRIME  schools? 

23.  Do  regular  and  special  education  teachers  differ  in  their 
behavior  management,  techniques.'  (II; 
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24.  How  do  the  behavior  management  techniques  relate  to 
other  teacher  characteristics?  (II) 

25.  What  effect  does  the  pattern  of  behavior  management 
employed  by  a  teacher  have  on  the  child's  behavior? 
(Ill) 

26.  What  patterns  of  teacher  cognitive  demands  exist  In 
PRIME  schools?  (I) 

27.  Do  regular  and  special  education  teachers  differ  in  the 
level  of  their  cognitive  demands?  (II) 

28.  How  does  the  pattern  of  cognitive  demands  relate  to 
student  growth?  (VI) 

29.  How  are  a  teacher's  teachinc  strategies,  learning  activ- 
ities and  management  technic ues  related  to  the  class- 
room climate,  the  dagree  of  participation  and  the 
pattern  of  social  organization?  ^11) 

30.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  positive  classroom 
learning  environment?  ^VI) 

31.  Are  the  classroom  fictors  that  contribute  to  student 
growth  different  In  type  or  importance  for  handicapped 
children?    (VI l) 

32.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  teacher  that  make 
a  difference  in  student  growth?  (VI) 

HOME 

1.  What  are  the  educational  enrichment  opportunities 
offered  by  the  home?  (I) 

2.  How  are  home  enrichiient  opportunities  related  to  student 
growth?  (VI) 

'3.  How  do  normal  and  handicapped  children  differ  in  family 
background,  home  eaicatiop9'  opportunities  and  parental 
intellectual  encourigefnent?  (V) 

4.     How  do  normal  and  htndlcapptd  children  differ  In  leisure 
time  activities?  (/) 
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CHILD 

1.  HOW  do  normal  and  handicapped  children  differ  in  their 
personal  and  educational  backgrounds?   I IV) 

2.  HOW  do  normal  and  handicapped  children  differ  in 
various  personality  self-concept,  locus  of  control, 
self-esteem,  social  (leadership  ability,  peer 
acceptance)  and  attitudinal  measures.  IV) 

3.  How  do  normal  and  handicapped  children  differ  in  their 
academic,  social  and  personal  behavior?  (V) 

4.  HOW  do  normal  and  handicapped  children  differ  in  their 
physical  position  in  the  clasi.  and  their  activities 

in  the  classroom?  (V) 

&.  Are  the  attitudes  toward  school,  teacher  and  peers  of 
normal  and  handicapped  children  different?  (Vj 

6.  How  do  normal  and  handicapped  children  differ  in  the 

level  and  pattern  of  participation  in  class  activities?  (v) 

7.  How  do  normal  and  handicapped  children  differ  in  their 
social  position  and  social  relationships?  (V) 

8.  What  is  the  relationship  of  the  child's  background  to 
his  academic,  social  and  personal  behavior  in  school? 

9.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  child's  personal 
background  and  his  emotional  level,  social  acceptance 
and  attitudes  toward  school?  {II) 

10.  What  is  the  relationship  betwoen  the  various  aspects  of 
a  child's  personal  ty  (social  status,  attitudes,  self- 
concept,  etc.)  and  his  participation  in  class  activities? 

(II) 

n.     What  is  the  relationship  between  a  child's  background 
and  personality  chcracteristics  and  his  academic,  social 
and  emotional  growth?  (VI) 

12.  How  is  the  academic  growth  related  to  the  child's  atti- 
tude toward  school,  his  teacher  and  his  peers?  (VI) 

13.  What  is  the  relative  contribution  of  the  influence  of 
home,  teachers  and  classmates  to  student  growth?  (vl) 

14.  What  is  the  relati^-e  contribution  of  the  external  influ- 
ences (home,  schoo  ,  teacher,  peers)  vis-a-vis  internal 
influences  (child's  personality,  attitude,  intelligence 
in  producing  studer t  growth?  (VI) 
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15.  How  are  the  various  aspects  of  student  growth— academic, 
social,  eniotional--related?  (11) 

16.  Are  the  factors  that  contribute  to  student  growth 
different  for  normal  and  landicapped  children?  (VII) 

17.  What  characterizes  the  instructional  programs  utilized 
with  PRIME  childrer  ?  (l) 

18.  What  specific  educational  materials  and  services  were 
received  by  PRIME  children?  (I) 

19.  What  characterizes  the  instructional  arrangement  in 
which  the  child  received  instruction?  (I) 

20.  How  do  normal  and  handicapped  children  differ  in  their 
instructional  program,  the  use  of  specific  materials 
and  services  and  the  instructional  arrangement?  (V) 

21.  What  is  the  relationship  between  various  aspects  of  the 
child's  educational  program  and  his  academic  growth?  (VI,. 

22.  What  unique  services  and  educational  interventions  were 
available  to  handicapped  children?  (I) 

23.  What  is  the  pattern  of  integration  (extent  and  activity) 
of  the  PRIME  handicapped  children?  (I) 

24.  What  is  the  effect  on  normal  student  growth  of  an  instruc- 
tional arrangement  involving  the  integration  of  normal 
and  handicapped  children? 

Z5.     What  are  the  characteristics  of  handicapped  children  who 
succeed  in  integrated  Instructional  situations?  (VI) 

26.  What  features  characterize  a  successful  educational  pro- 
gram Tor  normal  and  handicapped  children?  (VI) 

27.  What  diffferences  exist  in  the  elements  of  a  successful 
program  for  handicapped  vis-a-vis  normal  children?  (VII) 

28.  What  is  the  relationship  between  child  characteristics 
and  teacher  characteristics  required  for  a  handicapped 
child  to  be  successful  In  an  integrated  instructional 
situation?  (VI) 
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Questions  Related  To  Process  Variables 

The  two  major  objectives  in  the  utilization  of  process  vari- 
ables are:   a)  to  characterize  the  experiences  of  pupils  in  edu- 
cational settings  so  as  to  derive  adequate  and  reliable  descrip- 
tions of  pedagogical  behaviors,  patterns  and  environments;  and 
b)  to  determine  the  relationship  between  these  process  variables 
and  relevant  pupil  input  and  output  variables. 

Four  observation  instruments  comprise  the  source  of  process 
variables  directly  obtained  from  classroom  observations. 

Table  2  outlines  the  variable  domain-  sampled  by  the  respec- 
tive scales.    The  major  study  questions  relative  to  these  process 
variables  are  outlined  under  each  domain.   The  reader  should  note 
that  these  questions  are  not  exhaustive,  but  are  initial  logical 
entry  points  in  the  analysis  of  the  data.   The  data  itself  should 
prove  to  be  the  most  heuristic  device  for  the  generation  of  second 
level  questions,  since  planned  data  reduction  procedures  will 
highlight  the  jrost  significant  empirically  determined  variables. 

Cognitive  Demands  in  Classroom 

1 .     What  is  the  general  topography  of  cognitive  demands  made  by 
teachers  of  their  pupil £? 

a.  Does  frequency  of  teacner's  differentiated  demands 
relate  to  characteristics  of  the  children?    {e.g.,  socio- 
economic status,  handicapped  versus  non-handicapped, 
educational  context). 

b.  Does  the  rate  of  interchanges  (nunber  per  unit  of  time) 
between  teachers  and  E  and  C  pupils  differ?   How  do  rate 
measures  interact  with  other  input  variables? 
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c.     What  is  the  comparative  frequency  and  rate  of  multiple 
interchanges  (sequential  patterns)  between  teachers  and 
E  and  C  pupils  respectively? 

^  d.     What  is  the  comparative  frequency  of  no-pupil -response 

to  teacher  initiated  interchanges  with  E  and  C  pupils? 

e.  What  is  the  comparative  frequency  of  pupil  initiated 
interchanges  of  £  and  C? 

f.  What  IS  the  comparative  frequency  of  non-congruence 
between  teacher  cognitive  demands  and  pupil  responses? 

g.  What  is  the  comparative  topography  of  teacher  feedback 
behavior  for  E  and  C  children? 

2.  What  is  the  relationship  of  teacher  cognitive  demand  measures 
to  indices  of  pupil  growth? 

3.  What  is  the  contribution  of  selected  pupil  variables  in  pre- 
dicting levels  and  rates  of  teacher  cognitive  demands  of  E 
and  C  pupils? 

4.  What  is  the  relationship  of  cognitive  demand  variables  to 
behavior  management  variables,  indices  of  pupil  participation 
In  the  classroom,  measures  of  pupil  satisfaction  in  school 
and  classroom  climate  variables? 

Through  the  above  questions,  the  study  seeks  to  uncover  some 
of  the  dynamic  relationships  th it  exist  between  teachers  and  their 
pupils  with  regard  to  their  cognitive  interactions,  and  to  relate 
the  description  and  quantification  of  this  process  to  relevant 
pupil  growth  criteria. 

Behavior  Management  in  the  CI  as: room 

1  .     What  is  the  general  topography  of  total  on-  and  off-task 
behavior  of  E  and  C  children  in  the  classrooms? 

a.  Do  E  and  C  children  differ  relative  to  frequency  of 
off-task  behavior? 

b.  Do  E  and  C  children  differ  relative      tne  proportion 
of  off-task  behavior? 
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What  is  the  general  topocjraphy  of  the  different  types  of 
off-task  behavior  of  E  and  C  children  in  the  classrooms? 

a.     Do  E  and  C  children  differ  relative  to  predominant 
types  or  kinds  of  oif-task  behaviors  exhibited? 

b      Do  E  and  C  children  differ  relative  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  different  ty(es  of  off -task  behaviors  exhibited? 

c.     Do  E  and  C  children  differ  relative  to  general  styles 
of  off-task  behaviors,  such  as  primarily  passive, 
aggressive,  verbal  or  physical  types  of  off -task 
behaviors? 

What  are  the  general  relationships  of  off-task  behaviors 
exhibited  by  E  children  with  respect  to  integrated  and  special 
education  classrooms? 

a.  Does  the  frequency  of  total  off -task  behavior  for  E 
children  differ  relative  to  type  of  classroom? 

b.  Do  different  types  of  off-task  behaviors  for  E  chil- 
dren relate  to  type  of  classroom? 

What  are  the  general  relationships  of  on-  and  off-task 
behaviors  exhibited  by  E  and  C  children  with  respect  to 
various  classroom  enviromental  variables? 

a      Does  the  proportion  of  on-  and  off-task  behavior  for  E 
and  C  children  differ  relative  to  subject  matter;  to 
teacher  and  classrocm  demographic  patterns? 

What  is  the  general  topo' raphy  of  total  teacher  control 
behaviors  exhibited  toward  E  and  C  children? 

a.  Does  frequency  of  use  of  control  behaviors  differ  relative 
to  E  and  C  children  ' 

b.  Does  the  proportion  of  control  behaviors  used  differ 
relative  to  E  and  C  children? 

What  is  the  general  topo' raphy  of  different  types  of  teacher 
control  behaviors  exhibited  towards  E  and  C  children? 

a.  Do  types  of  control  behaviors  differ  relative  to  E 
and  C  children? 

b.  Does  the  number  and  type  of  different  control  behaviors 
applied  differ  relative  to  E  and  C  children? 
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Uhat  are  the  relationships  of  teacher  control  behaviors 
appliS  to  E  Children  w^h  respect  to  integrated  and  special 
education  classrooms? 

a      Does  the  frequency  of  total  teacher  control  behavior 
'     differ  relative  to  type  of  classroom? 

b      uoes  the  type  of  control  behavior  exhibited  differ 
relative  to  type  of  classroom? 


c. 


Does  the  use  of  different  subsets  of  control  behaviors 
differ  relative  to  type  of  classroom? 

What  are  the  relationships  of  teacher  control  behaviors   

Swli^  to  E  and  C  children  with  respect  to  various  classroom 
environmental  variables  ^teacher,  sex.  age.  race,  size  of 
class,  subject  matter)? 

What  is  the  general  topography  of  combined  P"Pil-Jf ^her  on 
and  off-task  behaviors  and  controls  with  respect  to  E  and 
C  children? 

A      Do  the  relationships  between  pupil  off -task  behaviors 

and  tIaJher  controls  differ  relative  to  E  and  C  children? 

b      What  different  kinds  of  teacher  control  behaviors  are 
initiated  by  various  pupil  off-task  behaviors  relative 
to  E  and  C  children? 

DO  the  same  pupil  off^task  behaviors  initiate  different^ 
teacher  control  techniques  relative  to  E  and  C  children. 

Do  the  same  teacher  control  techniques  result  in  different 
subsequent  pupil  off -task  behaviors  relative  to  E  and 
C  children? 

What  pupil  off-task  behaviors  are  punished  relative  to 
E  and  C  children? 

What  pupil  off-tasK  behaviors  are  iQnored  or  elicit 
teacher  redirection  relative  to  E  and  C  children? 

f.     What  pupil  off-task  behaviors  are  punished  relative  to 
E  and  C  children? 


c. 


e. 


g< 


What  kinds  of  pupil  off -task  behaviors  elicit  less 
punishing  types  of  teacher  control s -e. g. .  empathy, 
probing,  humor,  interpretive  behaviors? 
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10.  What  are  the  relationships  of  E-type  pupil-teacher  behaviors 
with  respect  to  type  of  classrooir   integrated  or  special 
education? 

a.     Do  different  pupil  behaviors  elicit  different  types  of 
teacher  behaviors  relative  to  different  classrooms? 

b;     Does  the  overall  pettern  of  pupil-teacher  dyadic  behavior 
differ  relative  to  different  classrooms? 

11.  What  are  the  predominant  patterns  or  chains  of  pupil  and  teacher 
behaviors  with  respect  tD  E  and  C  children? 

a.  Do  the  sequences  or  patterns  of  pupil  off -task  behaviors 
differ  relative  to  E  and  C  children? 

b.  Do  the  sequences  or  patterns  of  teacher  controls  differ 
relative  to  E  and  C  children? 

12.  What  are  the  predominant  patterns  or  chains  of  E-type  pupil 
and  teacher  behaviors  with  respect  to  different  types  of 
classrooms— integrated  and  special  education? 

a.  Do  the  patterns  of  E-type  off-task  behaviors  differ 
relative  to  type  of  classroom? 

b.  Do  the  patterns  of  teacher  controls  to  E- types  of  off- 
task  behaviors  differ  relative  to  type  of  classroom? 

13.  What  is  the  relationship  between  pupil-teacher  behaviors  and 
pupil  achievement  with  respect  to  E  and  C  children? 

a.  Do  the  frequencies  of  pupil  off-task  behaviors  for  both 
E  and  C  chiK^en  differ  relative  to  corresponding  pupil 
achievement? 

b.  Do  the  frequencies  of  teacher  control  behaviors  towards 
E  and  C  children  differ  relative  to  pupil  achievement? 

14.  Are  the  proportions  of  off-  versus  on-task  behaviors  related 
to  pupil  achievement  with  respect  to  ^  and  C  children? 

a.     Are  there  predominant  sequences  or  chains  of  pupil - 

teacher  behaviors  that  are  related  to  pupil  achievement 
with  respect  to  E  and  C  children? 
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Pupil  Participation  in  the  Classroom 

1  What  is  the  topography  of  pupil  participation  in  the  class- 
^  •    lom  ihen  LasS?ld  by  hand  raising  and  questioning  behavior 

of  pupils? 

a.     Do  E  and  C  chilai«.i  differ  in  degree  and/or  rate  of 
participation? 

D      Is  participation  dependent  upon  classroom  contextual 
variables? 

c.  Is  participation  related  to  teacher  characteristics? 

d.  Is  participation  related  to  selected  child  characteristics 

2  }  tr';ners'  rate  and  degree  of  responding  to  participatory 
bci,dviors  of  E  and  C  pupils  differ? 

a. .     Do  teachers  tend  to  recognize  E  hand  raising  less  than 

(j  hand  raising? 

b.  Do  teachers  differ  in  their  soliciting  behaviors  from 
E  and  C? 

3.     Do  the  interactive  patterns  differ  for  E  and  C? 

4      How  do  participation  data  relate  tc  cognitive  demand,  class- 
room climate  and  behavior  managemert  techniques? 

a.     Does  frequency  of  on-task  behavior  relate  to  partici- 
pation data? 

b      Are  specific  affective  climates  associated  with  degree 
or  quality  of  participation  by  E  children? 

c.  Is  participation  level  and  quality  related  to  specific 
teacher  management  skills? 

The  above  questions  seek  to  explore  the  relationship  of  meas- 
ures of  pupil  participation  and  oth^r  relevant  pupil,  teacher, 
:lass  and  school  district  variables.    It  should  be  noted  that  param 
iters  of  participation  can  be  thought  of  as  criterion  measures  in 
:he  formative  evaluation  sense,  and  predictors  from  a  summative 
^valuation  point  of  view. 
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C1 ass room  Climate 

I  .     What  is  the  general  cla;.sroom  climate  pattern? 

a.  What  is  the  genera i  pattern  of  teacher  positive  verbal 
behavior? 

b.  What  is  the  general  pattern  of  teacher  positive  non- 
verbal behavior? 

c.  What  is  the  genera'  pattern  of  teacher  negative  verbal 
behavior? 

d.  Wnat  is  the  genera'  pattern  of  teacher  negative  non- 
verbal behavior? 

2.  What  teacher  activities  contribute  to  different  climate 
patterns? 

3.  What  pupil  activities  contribute  to  different  climate  patterns? 

4.  How  do  various  classrooir  climate  patterns  relate  to  other 
teacher  behaviors? 

a.  How  does  climate  relate  to  cognitive  demands? 

b.  How  does  climate  relate  to  behavior  management  techniques? 

5.  How  do  various  classroom  climate  patterns  relate  to  the  other 
pupil  behaviors? 

a.  How  does  climate  relate  to  the  peer  social  organization? 

b.  How  does  climate  relate  to  the  patteni  of  student 
organization? 

6.  Is  the  classroom  climate  pattern  different  in  different 
instructional  situations? 

a.  Is  the  climate  pattern  different  in  structured  versus 
•free  ("open")  classrooms? 

b.  Is  tha  climate  patiern  different  in  self-contained, 
tesH'- teaching  and  cepartmentalized  classes? 

•c.     Is  the  climate  pat  em  different  in  regular  and 
special  education  :  elf-contained  classes? 
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7*     How  does  the  classroom  climate  relate  to  the  classroom 
structure? 

a.     Does  the  classroom  climate  vary  with  class  size,  age, 
and  ethnic  pattern  of  students? 

b*     uoes  the  climate  pattern  vary  with  teacher  age,  sex,  race, 
experi ence? 

c.  Does  the  climate  pattern  vary  with  teacher  educational 
attitudes  and  personality? 

d.  Does  the  clin  .  .  pattern  vary  with  the  subject  matter, 
type  of  activ.ty,  the  structure  of  class? 

8.  Does  the  type  of  emotional  climate  in  the  classroom  affect 
student  academic  and  social  growth? 

9.  Does  the  type  of  emotional  climate  in  the  classro->m  affect 
growth  differently  for  \  and  i;  children? 

10.  What  is  the  general  pat  em  of  pupil  behavior? 

a.  What  is  the  patten  of  pupil  positive  verbal  behavior? 

b.  What  is  the  patter-  of  pupil  positive  non-verbal 
behavior? 

c.  What  Is  the  pattern  of  pupil  negative  verbal  behavior? 

d.  What  is  the  pattern  of  pupil  negative  non-verbal 
behavior? 

11.  How  does  teacher  positive  verbal  and  non-verbal  behavior 
relate  to  pupil  positive  and  negative  behavior? 

12.  How  does  teacher  negative  verbal  and  non-verbal  behavior 
relate  to  pupil  positive  and  negative  behavior? 

13.  What  is  the  pattern  of^eacher  management  techniques  (verbal/ 
non-verbal;  positive/negative)? 

14.  Is  the  type  of  student  behavior,  positive  or  negative,  related 
to  the  type  of  teacher  management  (positive  or  negative)? 

15.  uoes  the  type  of  teacher  management  (positive/negative)  dif- 
ferentially affect  the  behavior  of  E  and  C  children? 
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16.  Does  the  type  of  teacher  management  affect  student  social, 
emotional  and  academic  growth? 

17.  Do  E  and  C  children  differ  with  respect  to  student  growth 
as  a  result  of  the  type  of  teacier  ii^anagement  techniques? 

18.  Does  the  behavior  (positive/negative)  of  E  and  C  children 
differ  with  classroom  structure? 

19.  Does  the  behavior  managerient  pattern  (positive/negative)  of 
teachers  vary  with:    a)  instructional  situation,  b)  class- 
room structure,  c)   teacher  characteristics  and  d)  class- 
room activities? 

20.  How  do  the  following  previously  identified  factors  from 
FLACCS  relate  to:  a)  instructional  situation,  b)  teacher 
background  characteristics,  c)   teacher  personality  and 
attitude,  d)  teacher  cognitive  demands,  e)  classroom  demo- 
graphic pattern,  f)  classroom  activities,  g)  pupil  background 
characteristics  and  h)  pupil  social,  emotional  and  academic 
growth? 

1)  Degree  of  student  free  choice  versus  structured  learning 
activities. 

2)  Teacher  support  versus  teacher  neutral  or  negative 
control . 

3)  Warm  emotional  climate. 

4)  Pupil  negative  behavior. 

5)  Pupil  conforming  behavior. 

Part  II  presents  the  procedures  employed  to  collect  the 
necessary  information  to  answer  the  molar  and  molecular  questions 
outlin^^d  above. 


Development  Procedures 

Strategy  for  Initiation  and  Implementation 

The  methodological  and  conceptual  deficiencies  of  past  studies, 
coupled  with  the  scope  and  complexity  of  this  study,  necessitated 
the  full  use  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  tor  the  Handicapped. 
Division  of  Research.  Intramural  Research  Program  resources.  It 
rapidly  became  apparent  that  identification  and  coordination  of 
national  expertise  would  neec  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  rele- 
vant issues  both  in  the  form.tive  and  operational  stages  of  the 
study.    Feasibility,  design,  instrumentation,  and  sampling  were 
the  four  initial  issues  to  be  resolved.    Each  topic  was  the  focus 
of  a  two-day  conference.   Th.  feasibility  of  undertaking  a  large- 
scale  descriptive  and  experinental  study  was  discussed  with  the 
following  participants: 

1.     Dr.  Rue  Cromwell.  Lafayette  Clinic.  Detroit,  Michigan 

2      Dr.  Martin  Kau^'man,  Director  of  Intramural  Research 
Program,  Division  of  Research.  Bureau  of  Education 
for  the  Handicapped.  Washington.  D.  C. 

3.     Mr.  Kraner.  President.  EPIC  Corporation 

4  Dr  Oane  Mercer,  Department  of  Sociology,  University 
of' California  at  Riverside.  Riverside.  California 

5  Mr.  Donald  Partridge.  Director  cf  Special  Education. 
*     Department  of  Special  Fducation  and  Special  Schools, 

Texai  Education  Agency.  Austin.  Texas 

6.     Dr.  Melvyn  Seiimel .  Acting  Director.  Center  for  Inno- 
vation in  Teaching  the  Handicapped.  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington.  Indiana 
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7.     Dr.  Donald  Veldman,  Coordinator  of  Research  Design 
'  and  Data  Analysis,  Research  and  Development  Center 
in  Teacher  Training,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin, 
Austin,  Texas 

£•     Mr.  Donald  Weston,  )irector.  Division  of  Special  Edu- 
cation Dev^opment,  Texas  Education  Agency,  Austin, 
Texas 

9.     Mr.  Robert  Winn,  Director,  Division  cf  Special  Education 
Evaluation,  Texas  Education  Agency,  Austin,  Texas 

10.     Mr.  James  Yates,  Regional  Service  Center  XIX,  El  Paso, 
Texas 

The  discussions  on  feasibility  led  to  the  need  for  deter- 
mining a  design.   A  meeting  was  held  at  Stanford  University 
attended  by: 

1.  Dr.  Thomas  Cook,  Department  of  Psychology,  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  Illinois 

2.  Dr.  Nathan  Gage,  Director,  Research  and  Development 
Center  in  Teacher  Behavior,  Stanford  University, 
Palo  Alto,  California 

3.  Dr.  Eugene  Glass,  Laboratory  of  Educational  Research, 
University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder,  Boulder,  Colorado 

4.  Dr.  Martin  Kaufman,  Director  of  Intramural  Research 
Program,  Division  of  Research,  Bureau  of  Education  for 
the  Handicapped,  Washington,  D.  C. 

5.  Dr.  Melvyn  Semmel ,  Acting  Director,  Center  for  Inno- 
vation In  Teaching  the  Handicapped,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Indiana 

6.  Dr.  Richard  Snow,  Research  and  Development  Center  in 
Teacher  Behavior,  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto, 
California 

7.  Dr.  Donald  Veldman,  Coordinator  of  Research  and  Data 
Analysis,  Research  and  Development  Center  in  Teacher 
Training,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  Austin,  Texas 

Having  established  a  design,  initial  discussions  for  identi- 
fying variables  and  appropriate  instrumentation  were  held  with; 

1.     Dr.  Samuel  Ball,  Educational  Testing  Service, 
Princeton ,  New  Jersey  _ 
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2.  Ms.  Jerry  Bogatz,  Educational  Testing  Service, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 

3.  Dr.  Thomas  Cook,  Department  of  Psychology,  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  Illinois 

4.  Dr.  James  Gallagher,  Director,  Frank  Porter  Graham 
Research  Center,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill ,  North  Carolina  - 

5.  Dr.  Samuel  Guskin,  D^ rector.  Center  for  Innovation  in 
Teaching  the  Handicaiped,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Indiana 

6.  Dr.  Martin  Kaufman,  Director  of  Intramural  Research 
Program,  Division  of  Research,  Bureau  of  Education  for 
the  Handicapped,  Washington,  D.  C. 

?.     Dr.  Donald  Medley,  ')epartn;ent  of  Educational  Psychology, 
University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Virginia 

8.  Dr.  Barak  Rosenshine,  Depertment  of  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy, University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  Illinois 

9.  Dr.  Melvyn  Semmel ,  Acting  Director,  Center  for  Inno- 
vation in  Teaching  the  Hardicapped,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Indian) 

10.  Dr.  Robert  Soar,  Institute  for  Development  of  Human 
Resources,  UniversHy  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida 

11.  Dr.  Herbert  Wallberg,  Department  of  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy, University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

A  similar,  though  smaller,  group  was  convened  to  discuss  the 
sampling  problems  inherent  to  this  study.   Two  nationally  prominent 
sampling  and  design  experts.  Dr.  William  Maddow,  Stanford  Research 
Institute,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Cook,  Northwestern  University,  met  with 
Dr.  Melvyn  Semmel  and  Dr.  Martin  Kaufman. 

The  above-mentioned  consultants  have  al^o  been  used  individ- 
ually in  development  of  Project  PRIME.   The  quality  and  success 
of  this  project  continues  to  be  enhanced  by  the  use  of  national 
expertise. 
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Selection  of  Project  PRIME  \ariab1es 

Henry  Dyer  (1972),  in  discussing  new  evaluative  paradigms 
(based  upon  the  reevaluation  (f  the  EEO  data),  advocated  the 
need  for  five  interlocking  attitudinal  and  observational  studies. 
Grant  (1972),  in  reviewing  Dyer's  suggestions,  states  that  the 
reconmended  studies  face  "...not  only  great  theoretical  and 
technical  problems,  but  astonishing  political  problems  as  well" 
(p.  19). 

Dyer's  five  studies  would  focus  on:   a)  pupils'  perceptions 
of  themselves,  their  parents  and  their  teachers;  b)  parents'  per- 
ceptions of  the  child;  c)  teachers'  perceptions  of  parents, 
principals  and  colleagues;  d)  investigation  of  the  peer  group 
structure,  including  pupil  ratings  of  other  pupils'  personalities; 
and  e)  emphasis  on  actual  classroom  observation  by  outside 
observers.    Grant's  (1972)  reaction  to  Dyer's  proposal  was  to 
suggest  that  although  "...such  information  might  provide  a  high 
yield  to  social  science,  the  difficulties  in  collecting  it  on  a 
large  scale  are  enormous..."  (p.  119).    Greater  perspective  can 
be  gleaned  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Coleman  survey  and 
Project  TALENT  utilized  only  "limited  attitudinal  measures. 

Project  PRIME  has  undertaken  data  collection  in  ell  but  one 
of  the  five  domains  suggested  by  Dyer.   The  missing  parameter  is 
the  collection  of  parental  perceptions.   This  single  void  is 
currently  being  considered  by  initiating  a  cooperative  effort  with 
a  parent  volunteer  organization.   This  organization  would  con- 

cluct  tioi^e  Interviews  during  the  summer.   The  additional  data 
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would  pennit  Project  PRIME  to  have  completed  Dyer's  recommended 
"future"  evaluative  paradigm. 

The  paucity  of  evidence  related  to  what  factors  make  a 
di-ference  for  handicapped  childrer  placed  in  regular  classes 
forced  the  current  investigation  to  select  variables  based  upon 
studies  concerned  vlth  the  effectiveness  of  mainstream  education. 
These  school  effectiveness  studies  have  been  reviewed  and 
summarized  by  Guthrie  (1970).    Investigation  of  the  results  from 
the  studies  sutimarized  by  Guthrie  provided  init<ial  direction  for 
the  selection  of  variables  included  in  Project  PRIME  (Table  3). 
This  procedure  seemed  justified  because  the  handicapped  child  would 
be  in  the  regular  class.   Of  course,  whether  or  not  the  variables 
previously  found  significant  for  regular  students  are  the  same  for 
handicapped  children  is  an  empirical  question.   The  nineteen  studies 
reviewed  by  Guthrie  (1970)  are  representative  of  input-output  models. 
The  greatest  limitations  of  the?e  studies  lie  in  three  areas;  a)  the 
absence  of  any  process  variables  (Gagne,  1970);  b)  the  use  of  a 
singular  output  measure,  such  as  achievement  (Levin,  1970);  and  c) 
the  fact  that  school  and  teacher  inputs  are  not  related  to  individual 
students  (Hanushek,  1970).   These  limitations,  however,  do  not 
destroy  the  usefulness  of  these  studies  in  terms  of  setting  general 
guidelines  for  descriptive-correlational  studies.   The  variables 
selected  for  Project  PRIME  reflect  the  inputs  from  the  effectiveness 
studies  which  appeared  most  strongly  related  to  student  outcomes. 
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The  theoretical  model  of  Project  PRIME  entails  an 
Input-EProcess-^ Output  Schema.   The  variables  included  in 
the  total  model  can  be  considered  as  a  series  of  concentric 
circles  (Figure  1).   Each  circle  has  certain  aspects  which  are 
interrelated  with  aspects  of  other  circles.   The  areas  depicted 
by  the  circles  and  the  resulting  interrelations  and  interactions 
define  the  educational  life  space  of  a  Project  PRIME  child. 

The  variables  considerei  in  Project  PRIME  are  specified 
in  Appendix  III,  Project  PRI  IE  Variables. 

The  concentric  circle  m»del  (Figure  1)  suggests  six  sources 
of  variable  clusters:    a)  th.'  conmunity;  b)  the  school  district; 
c)  the  school  building  or  canpus;  d)  the  classroom;  e)  the 
family;  and  f)  the  child's  characteristics.   Variable  clusters 
concerning  the  conmunity,  di  .trict  and  school  are  essentially 
demographic  in  nature.   As  v triable  clusters  relate  more 
directly  to  the  child  and  his  functioning  in  the  classroom 
setting,  greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  process  variables.  Hence, 
the  classroom  circle  suggests  description  of  demographic  vari- 
ables such  as  ability  range  and  teacher  personality  character- 
istics, descriptions  of  the  interactive  processes  that  transpire 
between  the  children  and  teacher  in  the  course  of  the  school  day, 
and  the  actual  content  selected  and  taught  in  the  class.  The 
principal  source  of  input  variables  comes  frpiTi  circles  1  through 
5.   Criterion  variables  can  be  conceptualized  by  the  child 
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circle  (circle  6).   The  general  design  attempted  to  predict  out- 
. comes  such  as  pupil  achievenjnt,  attitudes,  emotional  and  social 
adjustment  from  an  analysis  )f  the  process  and  product  variables 
in  circles  1  through  5. 

Looking  at  each  concentric  circle  of  variable  clusters,  it 
is  possible  to  outline  some  )f  the  more  critical  variables. 
Beginning  with  the  child  hims.ilf ,  Project  PRIME  was  concerned 
with  his  personal  and  educational  history,  his  attitudes,  his 
ccademic  ability  and  work  habits,  liis  social  and  emotional  devel- 
opment and  his  personality.   The  classroom  circle  contains  both 
process  and  product  variables  concerned  with  the  teacher,  her 
background,  attitudes,  the  classroom  climate,  cognitive  demands, 
behavior  management  techniques  employed,  social  cohesiveness  of 
the  children,  academic  ability  and  other  demographic  variables 
related  to  the  children  in  the  class,  class  activities  and  struc- 
ture.  The  scrtool  circle  includes  demographic  information  on  the 
staff  and  students,  the  instructional  organization  and  facilities. 
Variables  included  in  the  school  district,  are  demographic  and 
financial  data,  description  of  the  appraisal  process  and  the 
special  education  program.   The  mosc  f«i slant  circle,  the  commu- 
nity, includes  demographic,  economic  and  cultural  information 
about  the  city,  town  or  area  served  by  the  school  district. 
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Although  the  concentric  circle  model  is  useful  in  describing 
the  variables  considered  in  Project  PRIHE,  it  does  not  translate 
directly  to  the  theoretical  Input^Pro:ess-^Output  model.  The 
specification  of  Input,  Process  and  Output  variables  is  dependent 
on  the  question  being  studied.    Project  PRIME  is  concerned  with 
several  education  questions.   The  input,  process  and  output 
variables  tmist  be  defined  separately  for  each  question.  The 
concentric  circle  model  provides  a  pool  from  which  the  variables 
relevant  to  a  particular  question  can  be  selected. 

There  are  some  variables  in  the  cluster  in  the  child  circle 
which  can  be  considered  as  output  variables  because  they  provide 
data  on  the  growth  and  development  of  the  child  during  the  school 
year.    Information  on  the  child's  growth  during  the  year  is  avail- 
able from  four  Project  PRIME  sources:   a)  standardized  achieve- 
ment testing  in  fall  and  spring;  b)  pupil  report  cards;  c)  chil- 
dren's retrospect-! ve  questionnaires;  and  d)  teacher's  retrospec- 
tive questionnaires.   The  output  variables  and  the  instruments 
serving  as  the  source  of  information  are  given  in  Table  4, 
Project  PRIME  Pupil  Output  Variables. 
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TABLE  3 

Pro^iect  PRIME  Pupil  Output  Variables 

Standardized  Achievement  Tests 

1.  Residualized  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  ga  n 
scores  for: 

a.     reading  achievement 
arithmetic  achievement 
Pupil  Report  Cards 

2.  Teacher  ratings  during  the  year  on  pupil  behavior  and 
conduct  including 

a.  independence 

b.  attention  span 

c.  social  behavior 

d.  creativity 

e.  school  behavio^ 

f.  neatness 

g.  cooperation 

h.  perserverance 

i.  participation 
j.  motivation 

k.  attitude 

3.   Teacher  ratings  dur  ng  the  year  on  pupil  growth  in 
academic  subjects  ii^cluding 

a.  reading 

b.  language  arts  (English) 

c.  spelling 
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TABLE  3  (continued) 


d. 

handwriting 

e. 

arithmetic 

f. 

social  studies 

g- 

science 

h. 

art 

i . 

music 

j. 

physical  education 

Ili.    Children's  Retrospective  Questionnaires 

4.  How  Do  You  Feel:    Part  II  and  Children's  Questionnaire 
provide  retrospective  self-report  on  change  from  fall 
to  spring  and  last  year  in  the  following  areas: 

a.  attitude  toward  school 

b.  attitude  towarding  reading 

c.  attitude  toward  arithmetic 

d.  attitude  toward  teacher 

e.  attitude  toward  peers 

IV.     Teacher's  Retrospective  Questionnaires 

5.  Selected  Children's  Educational  Experience  Questionnaire 
provides  retrospective  teacher  ratings  of  child's  success 


In  the  following  areas: 

a. 

independence 

b. 

work  habits 

c. 

attention  span 

d. 

perserverarce 

e. 

participati on 

f. 

social  adjustment 
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TABLETS  (continued) 

school  behavior 

h. 

attitude  towan  school 

i. 

security 

j. 

motl vatlon 

K. 

enjoyinent 

1. 

reading  skills 

m. 

arithmetic  skills 

n. 

academic  performance  in  other  subjects 
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Selection  of  the  Sample 

Project  PRIME  was  designad  to  be  a  research  project  with 
direct  implications  for  Texas  Education  Agency  policy  making. 
The  selection  of  the  sample  followed  a  procedure  of  stratifica- 
tion with  prime  concern  given  to  representativeness  as  well  as 
random  selection. 

The  subjects  in  Project  PRIME  were  children  previously 
Identified  as  educable  mentally  retarded  (EMR),  emotionally 
cisturbed  (ED),  language  and/or  learning  disabled  (LLD)  or 
ninimally  brain-injured  (MBI).   The  handicapping  categories  have 
been  defined  by  the  Texas  Education  Agency  in  the  Administrative 
fiMiHo  anH  Handbook  for  Special  Education .  Texas  Education  Agency 
Bulletin  711,  pp.  7-11.    (See  Appendix  IV.) 

In  addition,  all  the  handicapped  children  had  to  have  been 
in  a  self-contained,  special  education  classroom  at  some  time  in 
their  educational  experience.   The  reason  for  this  restriction 
was  to  maximize  the  probability  of  congruency  between  the  Project 
PRIME  sample  and  the  hahdicaiped  population  similarly  labeled 
in  other  states.   The  investigators  were  concerned  that,  given 
the  financial  incentives  for  integrating  children,  borderline 
cases  not  previously  referred  would  not  be  labeled  and  would  cause 
the  sample  to  be  even  less  ropresentati ve .   Thus,  the  decision  was 
to  include  only  those  children  identified  and  placed  in  special 
education  prior  to  the  implenentation  of  Plan  A  in  ttjir  school 
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district.  Normal  contrast  ch  Idren  were  selected  as  a  comparative 
group. 

The  children  selected  we  e  in  grades  three  through  five; 
ages  8-11;  and  representative  of  Anglo,  Mexican-American  and 
Negro  ethnic  origins. 

The  limitation  of  etiological  categories  was  necessary 
because  of  the  inherent  measurement  problems  indigenous  to  the 
sensory  impaired.   The  specifications  and  narrowing  of  grades 
to  the  intermediate  grades  (three  through  five)  was  made  after 
considering  the  following  facts:   a)  exceptional  children  in 
grades  one  through  three  would  be  highly  correlated  with  severity 
of  handicap;  b)  the  greatest  probability  of  children  being  rein- 
tegrated was  estimated  to  be  during  the  intermediate  school 
years  (involving  a  minimum  time  of  withdrawal  from  mainstream 
activities);  and  c)  the  research  practicality  that  regular  classes 
usually  will  remain  intact. 

Selection  of  Plan  A  Districts 

The  sampling  population  for  Project  PRIME  consisted  of  all 
school  districts  which  had  been  accepted  as  Plan  A  for  the 
1971-72  school  year  and  all  districts  which  had  been  accepted 
for  Plan  A  for  the  1972-73  school  year.    Five  districts  (Haskill- 
Knox,  El  Paso,  Richardson,  Alamo  Heights  and  Galveston)  were 
selected  in  1970  to  be  pilot  Plan  A  districts  in  1970-71.  These 
five  districts  were  not  included  in  the  sampling  pooulation. 
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The  Texas  Education  Agency  selected  the  new  Plan  A  schools 
in  the  spring  of  1971.    The  process  consisted  of  several  steps: 

1)  The  Department  of  Special  Education  held  regional 
conferences  in  November  and  December  1970,  in  each  of  the  state's 
20  Regional  Service  Centers.   At  these  conferences,  the  New  State 
Plan  for  Special  Education  was  presented  and  the  Plan  A  dnd 

Plan  B  options  were  described, 

2)  In  February  1971,  Dr,  Robert  Montgomery,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner for  Special  Education  and  Special  Schools,  wrote  each 
school  district  superintendent  inviting  the  district  to  submit  an 
'Application  to  be  Considered  for  one  of  the  Special  Education 
Development  Designs."  The  letter  from  Dr.  Montgomery,  the  appli- 
cation form,  and  the  supporting  statement,  "Development  Design 
Information  and  Issues,"  are  included  in  Appendix  V, 

Applications  v^re  received  from  91  school  districts.  Informal 
conversation  with  Ms.  Joan  Williams,  Assistant  Director,  Division 
of  Special  Education  Administration,  suggested  that  school 
districts  applied  for  a  variety  of  reasons.   Some  districts  thought 
Plan  A  would  give  prestige  to  their  district;  some  thought  it 
woild  provide  additional  funds;  some  thought  it  would  enable  them 
to  meet  the  needs  of  more  children;  and  soiTie  thought  it  would  fit 
in  with  other  district  changes  in  educational  instruction  (e.g., 
continuous  educational  progress,  individualized  instruction). 

3)  When  the  applications  were  received,  they  were  considered 
along  with  supporting  documents,  including  the  district's  Special 
Education  Evaluation  Report  for  the  school  year  1969-70,  and  the 
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diitrict's  consolidated  application  for  state  and  federil 
assi stance  for  1969-70  (Appendix  VI). 

The  district's  application  was  rated  independently  by  two 
Special  Education  Department  consultants  from  the  Division  of 
Administration.   The  consultants  considered  such  factor*,  as  school 
board  knowledge  and  support,  support  of  the  administrative  staff, 
growth  or  decline  in  enrollment,  the  role  of  special  education 
in  providing  educational  services  to  children  with  language  or 
cultural  difficulties,  the  agreement  on  policies  and  philosophy 
among  districts  within  a  cooperative,  the  availability  of  space, 
and  the  development  of  current  staff.   The  rating  scale  employed 
and  the  guidelines  and  suggestions  for  the  rating  process  are 
included  in  Appendix  VII. 

Districts  receiving  a  rating  cf  three  or  better  from  at 
least  one  consultant  in  the  Division  of  Administration  were  also 
evaluated  by  two  consultants  in  the  Division  of  Program  Develop- 
ment.   Districts  receiving  ratings  of  three  or  more  from  at 
least  two  of  the  four  consultants  were  considered  for  final 
consideration. 

4)   The  final  selection  vas  made  by  Mr.  Don  Partridge,  Direc- 
tor of  Special  Education,  and  Ms.  Joan  Williams,  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Alministration,  based  on  the  ratings 
made  by  the  consultants  and  tieir  own  personal  evaluation  of  each 
district.    In  the  final  selection,  an  attempt  was  made  to  choose 
at  least  one  district  or  coopjrative  in  each  of  the  Texas 
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^  educational  regions  and  to  select  about  one-third  of  the  Plan  A 

prograns  from  Special  Education  Cooperatives. 

5)   The  final  selection  was  reviewed,  modified  and  approved 
by  Dr.  J.  W.  Edgar,  Texas  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Selection  of  Project  PRIME  Sample 

The  school  districts  and  cooperatives  which  had  been 
selected  to  become  Plan  A  in  1970-71  or  1971-72  are  given  in 
Appendix  II. 

These  districts  formed  the  basis  of  the  first  stage  of  a 
multistage  sampling  procedure  to  select  the  children  for  Project 
9  PRIME. 

Stage  I.   Prior  to  selecting  the  districts  to  be  included  in 
Project  PRIME,  personal  telephone  calls  were  made  by  a  TEA  con- 
sultant to  each  Plan  A,  1971-72  and  Plan  A,  1972-73  school  dis- 
trict to  insure  their  willingness  to  cooperate  in  the  evaluation 
program  and  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  integrated 
handicapped  children  in  grades  three  through  five. 

Selection  of  the  school  districts  for  Project  PRIME  was 
based  on  several  criteria:    geographic  location,  population 
density,  ethnic  pattern,  and  number  of  children  expected  to  be 
integrated. 
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The  districts  selected  and  the  rationale  for  the  selection 
are  given  below,  and  the  location  of  the  selected  districts  is 
shown  on  the  map  (Figure  2). 

A.  The  following  qualified  districts  were  selected  because 
they  were  the  only  Plan  A  1971-72,  or  Plan  A  1972-73 
districts  available  in  that  educational  region: 

1.  Laredo  (Region  I)-Plan  A  1971-72 

2.  Bryan  (Region  VI) -PI an  A  1972-73 

3.  Amarillo  (Region  XVI)-Plan  A  1971-72 

B.  The  following  districts  were  selected  because  they  were 
the  only  Plan  A  1971-72  districts  in  the  region: 

1.  Gregory-Portland    (Region  II) 

2.  Bay  City   (Region  III) 

3.  Columbia-Brazoria    (Region  IV) 

4.  Goose  Creek    (Region  IV) 

5.  Pine  Tree    (Region  VII) 

6.  Mt.  Pleasant    (Region  VIII) 

7.  Bastrop  Co-op:    Bastrop,  Elgin,  Smithville 
(Region  XIII) 

8.  Nolan  County  Co-op:   Sweetwater   (Region  XIV) 

9.  SELCO  Co-op:    Slaton,  Roosevelt   (Region  XVIII) 

(.   The  following  districts  were  selected  because  they  were 
one  of  two  Plan  A,  1971-72  districts  in  the  region  (both 
1971-72  districts  in  each  region  being  included  in  the 
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sample.): 

1.  Piano   (Region  X) 

2.  Carroll  ton-Farmers  Branch    (Region  X) 

3.  Birdville   (Region  XI) 

4.  Eagle  Mt.-Saginaw-Worthwest  Co-op:    Eagle  Mt. -Sagi- 
naw, Justin    (Region  XI) 

5.  Waco    (Region  XII) 

6.  Bel  ton    (Region  XII) 

7.  Brownwood    (Region  XV) 

8.  San  Angel 0    (Region  XV) 

9.  Ector  County   (Region  XVIII) 

10.  Pecos-Barstow   (Region  XVIII) 

11.  San  Antonia    (Region  XX) 

12.  Cluster  #5  Co-op:  Uvalde,  Eagle  Pass  (Region  XX) 
The  following  districts  were  selected  because  they  were 
critical  population  centers  in  Texas: 

1.  Houston    (Plan  A,  1972-73-Region  IV) 

2.  Dallas    (Plan  A,  1972-73— Region  X) 

3.  Ft.  Worth    (Plan  A,  1972-73— Region  XI) 

The  following  districts  were  selected  because  they  were 
the  only  available  Plan  A,  1972-73  districts  in  a  region 
with  only  one  qualified  Plan  A  1971-72  district: 

1.  Kingsville    (Region  II) 

2.  Red  River  Co-op:    Clarksville,  talco-Bogato 
(Region  VIII) 
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F.  The  following  districts  were  selected  from  several 
Plan  A,  1972-73  districts  n  a  region  because  they 
reported  a  large  number  of  children  integrated  more 
than  50%  of  the  school  day: 

1.  Goliad  Co-op:   Goliad,  Kenedy,  Bloomington 
(Region  III) 

2.  El  Campo    (Region  III) 

3.  Texas  City   (Region  IV) 

4.  Wise  County  Co-op:   Decatur,  Alvord   (Region  XI) 

5.  Lockhart    (Region  XIII) 

6.  Lubbock   (Region  XVII) 

7.  Midland  Region  XVIII) 

G.  The  following  Plan  A  1972-73  districts  were  selected 
because  of  their  unusual  ethnic  and/or  socio-economic 
composition: 

1.  Clear  Creek    (Region  IV) 

2.  Longview   (Region  VII) 

3.  Northeast    (Region  XX) 

4.  Edgewood    (Region  XX) 

The  remaining  Plan  A  1972-73  districts  were  not  included 
because  they  had  technical  difficulties  involved  in  their  special 
education  program,  or  because  their  educational  region  was  already 
represented  by  two  or  more  higher  priority  districts  and  they  had 
no  unusual  characteristics  that  would  justify  their  inclusion. 
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The  school  di strict i  selected  consisted  of  all  the  Plan  A 
1971-7?  school  districts  or  cooperatives  and  all  but  13  of  the 
Plan  A  1972-73  school  districts  or  cooperatives. 

The  final  selection  was  reviewed,  modified  and  approved  by 
Mr.  Don  Partridge-,  Director  of  Special  Education,  Texas  Education 
Agency,  Department  of  Special  Education  and  Special  Schools. 

Stage  II.    After  the  school  districts  had  been  selected,  the 
Directors  of  Special  Education  from  the  involved  districts  were 
in/ited  to  a  Project  PRIME  orientation  meeting  in  Austin,  Texas 
on  October  4-5,  1971.   At  this  meeting,  they  agreed  to  supply 
information  concerning  the  special  education  children  enrolled  in 
each  school  campus  in  their  district.   This  information  enabled 
the  Project  PRIME  staff  to  s  lect  the  schools  to  be  included  in 
Project  PRIME.    Each  distric".  was  asked  to  complete  a  "Local 
Scnoo,l5i^D|st^rict information  ;hart."  This  chart  (Appendix  VIII) 
descrfeed  the 'Mlhborhood  location  of  t^Us^ho^)l  campus  arjl  the  \ 
socioeconomic  status  of  most  of  the  children.    It  also  contained 
a  list  of  each  ofUhe  special  education  students  eligible  fc^ 
Project  PRIME,  his  handicappiig  condition,  ethnic  background, 
and  all  his  teachers,  includiig  grade  level,  subject  ta|^ght,  and  i 
nunber  of  hours  the  teacher  iistructed  the  child.  | 

It  should  beNoted  that  School  District  infortnationN  Sheets 
were  subiritted  only  for  schools  with  children  who  were  classified 
EMR,  LLD,  MBI,  or  ED,  and  who  had  been  in  a  special  education 
program  the  previous  year.   Thus,  ..ot  all  schools  in  a  selected 
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di strict  were  eligible  for  Project  PRIME. 

Using  this  school  campus  information,  a  summary  sheet  was 
prepared  by  the  Project  PRIME  staff  (Appendix  IX).   The  number  of 
hcurs  each  child  was  instructed  by  special  education  teachers  and 
regular  teachers  was  calculated.   A  child  was  considered  to  be 
it  a  self-contained  special  education  situation  if  he  spent  50^  or 
more  of  the  day  with  special  education  teachers.   He  was  considered 
to  be  in  a  regular  classroom  situation  if  ne  spent  more  than  50^ 
of  the  day  with  regular  teachers. 

The  total  number  of  children  M  unique  teacher-child  units 
were  calculated  and  entered  on  the  Suimiary  Sheet.   These  totals 
were  used  to  select  the  schools  using  the  following  modified 

iterative  procedure. 

Step  1.    Each  district  was  considered  separately.   The  school 
campuses  in  each  district  were  grouped  by  neighborhood  and  socio- 

^  eccyiomic  patt^l^* 

Step  2.    yfthin\ach  neighbo^io^njl/socioeconomic  group,  all 

the  schools  with  at  least  tivo  EMR  ^hildren  Integrated  into  two 

unique  .lasses  (i.e.,  at  le-ist  two'EMR  teacher-child  units)  were 

selected.   The  major  focus  of  Project:  PRIME  was  to  study  the 

f 

effects  of  integration  of  EMR  children  in  regular  classes.   The  . 
sample  foH  Project  PRiW  inclucles  every  EMR  child  integrated  intq 
regular  cljisses  in  the- sel ecte'd  districts  except  for  nine  children 
in  seven  classrooms,  "vhese  children  were  not  included  because 
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they  .wuld  have  been  the  only  teacher-c' ild  unit  in  the  school 
to  be  involved,  and  it  was  not  administratively  feasible  to 
include  them. 

Step  3.  With  the  remaining  school  campuses,  several  cri- 
teria were  employed  simultaneously  to  make  further  selections. 

a.  Did  the  school  have  one  integrated  EMR  teacher-child 
init  and  cne  other  teacher-child  unit? 

b.  Did  the  school  have  four  or  more  integrated  LLD, 
MBI  or  ED  teacher-child  units? 

c.  Did  the  school  have  two  or  more  self-contained 
EMR  teacher-child  units? 

d.  Did  the  school  have  four  or  more  teacher-child  units 
involving  more  than  one  type  of  handicapping  condi- 
tion and  integration  status?  That  is,  did  the 
school  Affer  several  different  programmatic 
arrangements? 

e.  Did  the  handicapped  children  represent  more  than 
one  ethnic  group? 

The  schools  which  met  two  or  more  of  these  criteria  were 

selected.  *• 

Step  4.    Some  school  districts  had  several  schools  in  each 

neighborhood/socioeconomic  group  which  met  the  criteria  in  steps 
2  and  3.   Some  school  districts,  however,  had  no  schools  which 
met  the  established  criteria.    For  these  districts,  schools  were 
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selected  if  they  met  any  one  of  the  criteria  in  step  3.  If  no 
schools  were  selected  on  that  basis,  then  a  selection  was  made 
which  provided  the  Maximum  number  of  unique  teacher-child  units. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  select  an  equal  proportion  of  the 
available  school  campuses  in  each  district.   Some  districts  are 
over-represented  and  others  are  under-represented.   This  is  not  a 
problem,  since  inferences  to  specific  school  districts  are  not 
being  considered.    The  schools  selected  do  provide  a  multitude  of 
special  education  instructional  arrangements  and  the  maximum 
representation  of  integrated  EMR  children. 

Stage  III.   After  the  schools  had  been  selected,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  select  the  teachers  and  classrooms  and  children.  For 
each  handicapped  child  in  the  selected  schools,  one  teacher  was 
designated  as  his  "selected  Leacher."   If  he  was  integrated  more 
than  50%  of  the  day,  he  was  assigned  a  regular  teacher  as  his 
selected  teacher.   The  regular  teacher  assigned  as  his  selected 
teacher  was,  a)  the  teacher  he  saw  for  the  longest  period  of  time, 
or  b)  if  he  swtwo  or  more  the  same  length  of  time,  the  teacher 
who  instructed  in  reading  anc  language  arts.   Children  who  were 
in  self-contained  special  education  classes  for  50%  or  more  of 
the  day  were  assigned  a  special  education  teacher  as  a  selected 
teacher. 
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Staqe  IV.   All  the  handicapped  children  with  the  sane 
selected  teacher  were  grouped  together  for  the  selection  of  the 
sample  of  handicapped  childrei. 

All  the  children  who  wer?  assigned  a  regular  teacher  as  their 
selected  teacher  were  selecteJ  as  part  of  the  Project  PRIME 
sample.   Thus,  all  the  eligible  integrated  children  in  each 
selected  school  campus  are  included  in  Project  PRIME. 

The  sample  of  handicapped  children  who  remained  in  special 
education  classes  50%  or  more  of  the  day  was  selected  using  a 
stratified  random  procedure.   All  the  special  education  students 
assigned  to  one  teacher  (classroom)  were  classified  by  ethnic 
group.    One  child  was  selected  from  each  ethnic  group  taught  by 
a  given  teacher  using  random  numbers.    If  a  teacher  taught  only 
one  ethnic  group,  two  children  from  that  ethnic  group  were 
selected  at  random  to  allow  for  possible  attrition. 


Stage  V.   A  listing  of  ^he  selected  schools  and  selected 
'   i  \  U'Vr       childre?  wal  sent  to  the^Direcf^r  of  Special  |djjcation  befSre- , 

r  V'  ^  L  15         '  '  ^  1 

{  the  administration  of  the  fall  achievement  tes|tj;.   The  Speci5:l  '  j 


the  administj-ation  of  the  fall  achievemen|*tes|tj;.   The  Speci5:l 
Education  Directors  were  given  instruction.s  describing  when  and 
how  to  selegll liormal  contrast  children.    Normal  contrast  children 
were  selected  Whenever  a  selected  handicapped  child  was  [n  a 
regular  classroom  or  instructed  by  regular  teachers  more  than 
50%  of  the  day.    The  instructions  on  how  to  select  the  normal 
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contrast  children  were  contained  in  the  Guidelines  for  Test 
Administration  for  the  fall  echievement  testing.   At  the  October 
conference,  the  guidelines  were  explained  and  questions  and  poten- 
tif^l  problems  were  discussed. 

The  procedure  followed  is  given  in  Appendix  X.  Basically, 
it  involved  obtaining  a  class  roster  of  the  regular  classroom 
to  which  the  handicapped  child  had  been  assigned.   The  non- 
handicapped  children  in  the  class  were  listed  alphabetically  and 
assigned  numbers  in  sequence  starting  with  one.   Normal  contrast 
children  were  selected  by  a  random  number  procedure,  with  one 
normal  child  chosen  for  each  handicapped  child  involved  in  Project 
PRIME,  plus  one  additional  normal  child  from  each  class  involved. 
The  additional  child  was  selected  to  allow  for  attrition  among 
the  normal  children  during  the  course  of  the  year.   The  normal 
contrast  child  can  be  considered  a  randomly  selected  representa- 
tive of  the  entire  classroom  population. 

At  the^prAeni  time,  th   ^iliple  consists  of  children  in  43 1 

school  diWi^^cia  on  cooperat  v(|S  and  156  elen*enta!^y  schoJ^ls.'/ 

?    1 1  ;  } 

There  are  U07|  ^andicapped  children,  1,115  normal  contrast  chil- 
dren, and  12,203\classmates   n  647  classrooms  involved  in 
\ 

Project  PRIME.    There  are  1,852  teachers  involved  with  the 

*. 

selected  Project  PPIME  ch-^ldren.   Table  5  provides  a  samp  ^ 
breakdown  by  school  district. 
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Project  PR[ME  Master  File 

Because  of  the  intricacy  of  the  multistage  sampling  pro- 
cedure and  the  complexity  of  the  number  and  relationship  of 
administrators,  teachers  and  students  involved,  a  Master  File  Sys 
tefti  was  created  by  the  Project  PRIME  research  staff  in  conjunc- 
tion with  National  Computer  Systems  consultants. 

The  first  step  in  the  creation  of  the  Master  File  occurred 
with  the  selection  of  the  sample.   The  sample  defined  the  school 
campuses  and  handicapped  children  to  be  included  in  Project 
PRIME.    Each  handicapped  child  selected  was  assigned  a  "selected 
teacher,"  based  on  the  degree  of  integration  of  the  child  and 
the  length  of  time  spent  by  the  teacher  instructing  the  child. 
Normal  contrast  children  from  the  same  classroom  were  selected 
for  the  integrated  handicapped  children.   The  procedures  used  to 
choose  the  selected  teacher  and  the  normal  contrast  children  are 
described  in  the  sampling  section.   The  terms  "selected  children, 
"selected  teachers,"  and  "selected  classroons"  are  critical 
terms  in  the  Project  PRIME  raster  File  System.   A  definition  of 
these  terms  is  included  in  Appendix  XI.   The  procedures  for 
selecting  the  schools,  teachers  and  children  for  Project  PRIME 
are  described  in  greater  detail  in  the  Selection  of  the  Sample 
section  of  this  report. 

After  the  fall  administration  of  the  Metropolitan  Achieve- 
ment Tests,  Project  PRIME  had  a  complete  record  of  the  names  of 
the  selected  handicapped  children,  the  selected  nonrial  contrast 
children,  and  the  sel^ted  teachers.   Using  the  information 
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available  from  the  achievement  testing.  NCS  assigned  a  numerical 
code  to  each  district,  school  campus,  selected  teacher  and 
selected  child. 

However,  the  instrumentation  for  Project  PRIME  required  that 
code  numbers  be  assigned  to  all  the  teachers  with  whom  a  selected 
child  had  contact,  since  all  the  teachers  would  complete  the 
Teacher  Rating  Scale. and  would  be  observed.    Furthermore,  all 
the  selected  child's  classmates  needed  code  numbers,  since  they 
would  be  completing  Guess  Who.  How  i  £§iL  Toward  Others,  and  Your 
School  Days. 

The  names  of  the  other  teachers  and  classmates  were  not  known, 
however,  so  code  numbers  could  not  be  assigned  by  the  Austin 
office  prior  to  the  January  sociometric  and  attitudinal  test 
administration.    Consequently,  PRIME  provided  each  local  district 
with  unique  code  numbers  for  the  classmates  and  additional 
teachers,  and  the  local  Project  PRIME  Coordinator  assigned 
names  to  these  code  numbers  prior  t.o  administering  the  January 
test  battery. 

The  Project  PRIME  resea-ch  stiff  developed  three  Master  File 
Listings.    (See  Appendix  XII). 

1.     The  Pupil  Code  Number  Lii tings  provided  numbers  for 
the  names  of  all  the  pupils,  both  the  selected  chil- 
dren and  the  non-selectec  classmates  instructed  by  a 
selected  teacher. 
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2.  The  Teacher  Code  Nui  ber  Listings  provided  numbers  for 
the  names  of  both  selected  and  other  involved  teachers 
located  at  a  select :d  school . 

3.  The  Teacher  by  Pupil  Information  Worksheet  listed  the 
name  and  number  of  each  selected  child  at  a  selected 
school  andl  beneath  his  name,  code  numbers  for  all  the 
teachers,  both  selected  and  non-selected,  who  instructed 
him. 

The  listings  were  printed  by  NCS  on  four-part  paper.  Code 
numbers  were  generated  by  NCS.   The  local  Project  PRIME  Coordi- 
nators were  asked  to  complete  the  listings  and  send  two  copies 
back  to  the  Austin  Project  PRIME  office.    Instructions  on  how  to 
complete  the  Master  File  Listings  were  given  at  the  December  Proj- 
ect PRIME  Workshop.    In  addition,  a  detailed  set  of  instruct. ons 
(Appendix  XIII)  accompanied  the  incomplete  listings.   The  Project 
PRIME  Austin  office  staff  was  available  to  answer  questions  on  the 
Master  File  either  over  the  telephone  or,  in  several  instances, 
with  consultative  visits.    Questions  involved  such  things  as: 

a)  how  to  pick  a  selected  teacher  froir  a  team  teaching  situation; 

b)  which  class  period  would  be  assigned  as  the  selected  classroom 
when     school  runs  a  departmentalized  program;  c)  who  the  class- 
mates are  in  a  multiple  open  classroom  arrangement;  and  d)  what  to  ' 
do  if  the  teacher  has  changed,  a  contrast  cl.ild  has  moved,  or  a 
selected  child  changes  from  an  integrated  situation  to  a  self- 
contained  special  education  classroom. 
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The  Master  File  was  expended  in  the  spring  to  include  code 
numbers  for  the  local  district  Superintendent,  Director  of  Special 
Education,  special  education  administrative  personnel  and  prin- 
cipals.  A  procedure  similar  to  that  used  in  January  was  used  to 
assign  the  administrative  code  numbers.   NCS  prepared  an  Admini- 
strative Code  Number  Listing  for  each  district  on  three-part 
paper.   The  local  Project  PRIME  Coordinator  was  asked  to  complete 
the  listing  and  return  a  completed  copy  to  the  Austin  office. 

The  Project  PRIME  Master  File  is  a  living  system.  There 
are  occasional  changes  in  teachers,  children  moving  from  class 
to  class  and  school  to  school.   There  are  also  additions  as  dif- 
ferent teachers  have  become  involved  during  the  observation  phase 
of  the  Project  and  during  the  administration  of  the  spring 
administrative  and  background  questionnaries.   A  form  (Appendix 
XIV)  has  been  developed  to  communicate  changes  between  local 
districts,  the  Austin  office  and  NCS.  >  ^ - 

A  data  control  system  was  established  to  record  the  instr^'^l  \  V 
ments  as  they  were  received  from  the  local  distri:ts.   When     \  i 
received,  the  instruments  were  checked  into  a  Chi  Id  Data  Flow  \ 
Chart  (see  Appendix  XV).   The  Child  Data  Flow  Chart  was  develoi)e(l 
as  a  means  of  linking  one  selected  handicapped  child  with  his 
selected  teacher  and  with  his  matching  normal  contrast  child. 
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Thus,  a  triad— handicap?  d  child-normal  child-teacher— was  created. 
In  situations  in  which  a  selected  regtilar  teacher  had  two  or  more 
handicapped  children  and  three  or  more  normal  contrast  children, 
the  normal  contrast  children  were  divided  among  the  handicapped 
children  using  a  random  number  procedure.   The  instructions  on 
how  to  complete  the  Child  Data  Flow  Chart  are  given  in  Appendix 
XVI.    Note  that  the  Flow  Chart  is  comprised  of  a  number  of  pages, 
each  page  concerned  with  a  different  type  of  data  from  the  triad. 
The  Child  Data  Flow  Chart  provides  a  summary  of  which  instruments 
have  been  received  for  each  person  involved  in  the  teacher- 
handicapped  child-normal  child  triad. 
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Instrum2ntation 

The  comprehensive  nature  of  Project  PRIME  required  the 
selection  of  a  wide  variety  cf  instruments  to  measure  the  various 
facets  of  the  handicapped  and  normal  contrast  child's  intellectual, 
social  and  emotional  characteristics  and  the  different  social  and 
educational  factors  that  characterized  his  educational  environ- 
ment.  The  conceptual  model  c.uiding  variable  selection  discussed 
in  the  previous  section  servtid  as  the  heuristic  model  for  deter- 
mining the  relevant  variables  to  be  studied.   The  variables 
selected  became  the  criteria  for  the  selection  of  tools  and 
procedures. 

A  review  of  the  reliability  and  validity  of  existing  measure- 
mnt  procedures  and  instruments  proved  inconclusive.   For  example, 
controversy  exists  as  to  the  relative  merits  and  value  of  rating 
scales,  sign  systems,  and  coding  systems  for  describing  teacher 
behavior  and  classroom  climate  (Rosenshine,  1970).    In  those 
instances  where  lack  of  consensus  existed,  instruments  reflecting 
Cf)mbinations  of  measurement  procedures  were  employed.   Such  a 
s:rategy  provided  additional  information  concerning  the  efficacy 
0-  measurement  procedures. 

The  input  variables  in  previous  studies  often  were  gross 
measures.   Thus,  if  a  gross  variable  was  found  to  be  significant, 
it  was  often  difficult  to  interpret.    Project  PRIME  attempted 
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to  delineate  more  fully  such  gross  measures  as  the  child's  atti- 
tude toward  school,  using  nev^  instrumentation  developed  for  the 
study* 

For  certain  variables,  input  from  a  variety  of  sources  was 
obtained.    For  example,  the  child's  ability  to  get  along  well 
with  other  children  was  raced  by  all  his  teachers,  his  peers, 
and  the  child  himself. 

The  employment  of  previously  used  instruments  along  with 
the  expanded  measures  of  identified  significant  variables  maxi- 
mized the  opportunity  for  comparisons  between  previously  com- 
pleted studies  as  well  as  provided  new  research  information. 
The  use  of  instruments  based  on  the  input-process-output  model 
permitted  comparisons  between  normal  and  handicapped  children 
concerning  the  factors  that  make  a  difference  in  their  educational 
growth.    Further,  it  provided  a  basis  for  comparing  the  difference 
between  regular  classes  and  teachers,  and  special  education 
classes  and  teachers  in  a  comprehensive  manner  never  previously 
attempted. 

The  first  year  of  Project  PRIME  was  conceived  as  a  formative 
year  for  instrumentation.   The  instruments  used  during  the  first 
year  included  both  standardized  and  non-standardized  measures. 
These  instruments  included  group  administered  standardized 
achievement  tests,  teacher  rating  scales,  children's  question- 
naires, sociometric  tests,  personality  and  attitude  tests. 
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The  instruments  used  the  first  year  will  be  analyzed  and 
revised  for  the  second  and  third  years  with  the  goal  of  developing 
sensitive  and  discriminating  measures  for  the  variables  of 
concern. 

The  selection  and  development  of  the  instruments  used  in 
Project  PRIME  was  based  on  £  series  of  decision  points  which 
were  different  for  the  different  instruments.   Table  5  contains 
a  list  of  all  the  instruments  used  by  Project  PRIME,  the  person 
completing  each  instrument  c;nd  the  number  of  completed  instru- 
ments.  Appendix  III  describes  the  variables  which  are  included 
In  each  instrument. 

Achievement  Tests 

It  was  originally  intended  that  Project  PRIME  develop  its 
own  achievement  test  from  an  items  pool  of  existing  achievement 
test   terns.   The  new  achievement  test  would  have  reflected  the 
concepts  emphasized  in  Texas  public  schools  at  each  age  level 
for  normal  and  handicapped  children  and  would  have  been  based  on 
ratings  by  Texas  public  school  regular  and  special  education 
teachers . 

Time  would  not  permit  this  procedure  and  a  decision  was  made 
by  the  Project  PRIME  research  staff  to  use  a  standardized 
achievement  test.   The  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  (MAT)  was 
chosen  based  upon  the  findings  reported  by  Orr  (1969).    In  order 
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to  minimize  possible  basal  and  ceiling  effects,  all  EMR  children 
were  administered  two  levels  of  the  MAT— Primary  1  and  II.  All 
other  children  received  the  level  appropriate  to  their  grade 
assignment.   This  procedure  was  considered  by: 

1.  Dr.  Samuel  Ball,  Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey 

2.  Dr.  Robert  Boruch,  Department  of  Psychology,  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  Illinois 

3.  Dr.  Richard  Turner,  Dean  of  Research,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Indiana 

4.  Dr.  Herbert  Hal  berg.  Department  of  Educational 
Psychology,  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Copies  of  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests  and  the  corre- 
sponding Teacher's  Directions  are  Included  in  the  Questionnaires 
packet.   ) 

Development  of  Socia'.  and  Enotional  Adjustment  Instruments  and 
Demographic  Questionnaires 

Project  PRIME  believed  that  schools'  objectives  for  students 
are  broader  than  simply  academic  achievement,  and  so  included 
social  and  emotional  dependent  variables.   The  selection  of  instru- 
ments to  measure  these  variables  consisted  of  several  stages. 

Search  for  Existing  Instruments.   The  irst  stage  involved 
an  exhaustive  search  for  existing  instrumentation  that  would 
enable  Project  PRIME  to  coll<2Ct  data  on  the  social  and  emotional 
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TABIE  5 

CHILDREU.  TEACHERS  AND  AEMINIgmATORS 
INSTRUMENTS  COMITEIED 


Metropolis  n  Achl  ^veraent  Tests 

Exceptional 
Children 

2,142 

Contrast 
Children 

2,230 

Peers 

Teachers 

r  Administrators 

Ch.i/'c^en's  Questionnaire 

1,071 

1,U5 

Selected  Children's  Bacl<ground 
Questlois 

2,011 

Selected  Children's  Educational 
Experience  Questlcamalre 

3,001 

[Teacher  Rating  Scale 

8,000 

Eteport  Cards 

2,186 

Let's  Preterxi 

1,071 

1,115 

How  Do  You  Feel? 
(Part-  I) 

1,071 

1,115 

How  Do  You  Feel? 

^Dorrh  TT^ 

1,071 

1,115 

ftbout  You  and  Your  Friends 

1,071 

1,115 

four  School  Days 

1,071 

1,115 

12,203 

Peacher  Attitude  and  Classroom 
:;ilinate  Questionnaire 

1 

647 
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Table  5  (cv:Mitinued) 


Name  of  Instrument 


Person  Ccxipletlug 


Hol^  Peel  Toward  Others 

i^Dcceprionai 
Children 

CMldren 

reers 

'  Aaministi*atol*s  " 

1,071 

1,115 

12,203 

Guess  Who  (Pt5>il) 

1,071 

:-,115 

12,203 

Guess  Isho  (Teacher) 

Administrative  QaestiOTnalre 
for  Hegular  Teachers 

550 

Administrative  Questionnaire 
for  Teacher  Aide 

165 

Administrative  Questionnaire 
for  ^)ecial  Bdr^ation 
Teacher 

il50 

Adi^^strative  Questionnaire 
for  Si?)erlntendent 

Administrative  Questionrialre 
for  Director  of  Sjpecial 
Education 

^3 

Administrative  Questionnaire 
for  Instructional  Siqpervisor 

130 

Administrative  Questionnlare 
for  Appraisal  Coordinator 

65 

Administrative  Questicmnalre 
for  Principal 

153 

ftdmlnistrative  Questionnaire 

130 

yn^pstrative  Questionnaire 
ror^pralsal  Specialist 

—  O   

 1 

155 
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Table  5  f  continued) 


Indiana  ?upil  Participation  Schedule 

2,000 

Individual  Cognitive  Deraand  Schedule 

4,000 

Indiana  Behavior  MEtnagenent  Schedule 

4,000 

Florida  Clasarooin  Climate  and  Control 
^stem 

4,000 

ERIC 
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variables  selected.   The  variable  model  described  in  the  pre- 
vious chapter  and  the  cluster  of  variables  it  delineated  served 
as  a  guide  in  the  search  for  instrumentation. 

Initially,  the  search  consisted  of  reviewing  actual  copies 
of  instruments  suggested  in  Buros  (1970),  Johnson  &  Bommarito 
(1971),  and  a  publication  by  the  Association  for  Supervision 
and  Curriculum  Development,  entitled  Ir    -ving  Educational 
Assessment  and  an  Inventory  of  Measures  of  Affective  Betiavior 
(1969). 

The  second  stage  involved  a  review  of  personality,  atti- 
tude, and  sociometric  tests  on  file  at  the  Educational  Testing 
Service  Test  Reference  Library.  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Specimen 
sets  of  all  tests  which  had  potential  for  selection  were  pur- 
chased for  Project  PRIME  and  cerefully  evaluated.  Outside 
reviews  and  evaluations  of  each  test  were  studied. 

Development  of  New  Instruments.   The  review  of  the  critical 
research  and  evaluation  of  existing  sociometric  and  personality 
instruments  determined  that  existing  instrumentation  would  be 
inappropriate  for  Project  PRIME. 

This  decision  was  based  upon  the  :i^fficulty  of  scaling, 
the  language  structure  and  vocabulary  employed  and  the  reliability 
and  validity  of  the  Instruments.   Therefore,  the  following  pro- 
cedures were  employed  to  develop  Project  PRIME'S  instruments. 
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First,  an  extensive  item  pool  was  develoned  from  already 
existing  instrumentation  thai,  related  to  the  variables  of  con- 
cern,  appendix  XVII  contain*  the  bibliography  of  the  test 
sources  contributing  items.   The  item  pool  was  carefully  reviewed 
to  eliminate  duplicate  items,  items  which  were  unclear,  items 
which  had  a  doubtful  relationship  to  the  variables  being  con- 
sidered, and  items  which  were  obviously  inappropriate  for  chil- 
dren or  for  specific  subgroups  of  children  (i.e.,  retarded  chil- 
dren, ooys,  girls,  urban  children,  rural  children,  blacks  and/or 
Mexican-Americans).   The  net  results  of  this  item  screening  was 
to  reduce  the  initial  item  pool  to  more  manageable  proportions. 
Hence,  not  all  the  items  in  the  initial  pool  were  used  in  the 
final  instruments. 

Second,  the  remaining  items  were  grouped  together  into 
logical  arrangements  for  testing. 

a)     All  the  items  on  t^e  classroom  climate  and  teacher 
effectiveness  were  put  into  one  instrument  to  be  given  to  the 
entire  class,  entitled  Your  School  Days.   All  items  on  the 
individual  child's  feelings,  attitudes,  and  emotions  were  put 
into  one  instrument  entitled  About  Ki:  and  Your  Friends. 

Items  to  be  included  in  Your  School  Days  an_d_  About  You  and 
Your  Friends  were  converted  to  a  similar  scale.   The  scale  selected 
was  a  Yes-No,  forced  choice  construction.   This  question  style 
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was  selected  because  it  is  eisier  for  a  child  to  respond  to  this 
form  of  a  question  than  to  one  requiring  responses  along  a  con- 
tinuum, or  to  a  rating  scale  with  several  alternatives.   The  chil- 
dren's tendency  to  choose  a  middle,  'Sometimes,"  category  was 
specifically  avoided,  although  an  unknown  degree  of  reliability 
was  sacrificed.   However,  the  test  developers  believed  that  the 
content  validity  of  the  items  was  markedly  increased.    In  addi- 
tion, due  to  the  method  of  responding  by  writing  the  correct  word, 
i.e.,  "yes"  or  "no,"  the  "sometimes"  response  was  difficult  for 

children  to  use. 

b)  All  items  on  attitude  toward  school  were  combined  into  the 
How  Do  You  Feel?  instrument.   The  response  mode  selected  for  this 
instrument  was  faces:   happy,  plain  and  sad.   The  use  of  faces 
(which  were  machine-scoreable  bubbles)  enabled  the  instrument  to 
use  a  three-point  scale,  since  a  plai.i  f-ice  probijbly  has  more  con- 
crete meaning  than  the  word  -sometimes.   Furthermore,  the  coloring 
in  of  a  face  response  is  easier  to  make  than  writing  the  word 
"sometimes." 

c)  All  peer  nomination  items  were  included  in  Guess  Who.  The 
number  of  nominations  was  limited  to  only  one  to  make  the  response 
task  easier. 

d)  How  I  Feel  Toward  Others  is  an  innovative  approach  to 
sociometric  scaling.    It  provides  a  three-point  rating  of  each  child 
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in  the  class  by  every  other  child  in  the  class,  by  using  machine- 
scoreable  happy,  plain,  and  sad  faces  as  the  responses.   A  ques- 
tion mark  in  a  circle  of  similar  size  as  the  faces  was  used  as  the 
response  for  children  not  kown  to  the  child  responding. 

e)  All  items  which  were  concerned  with  the  child's  locus  of 
control  were  grouped  into  Let's  Pretend.   Let's  Pretend  offered  the 
child  two  alternative  reasons  for  a  hypothetical  event.   A  cogni- 
tive task  of  this  form  required  individual  administration  and  the 
recording  of  the  child's  responses  by  the  test  administrator. 

f)  All  items  to  be  included  on  the  Teacher  Rating  Scale  were 
converted  to  statements  which  could  be  rated  on  a  five-point  fre- 
quency scale:   always,  usually,  sometimes,  seldom,  never.  In 
addition  to  the  items  f»t)m  the  original  item  pool ,  new  items  were 
developed  v^iich  paralleled  questions  being  asked  of  the  children  on 
About  You  and  Your  Friends. 

g)  The  Teacher  Attitude  and  Classroom  Climate  Questionnaire 
was  developed  from  two  items  pools.   One  item  pool  consisted  of 
items  related  to  educational  attitudes,  the  other  of  items  on 
classroom  climate.   The  attitude  items  were  converted  to  statements 
with  the  response  an  expression  of  level  of  agreement  with  the 
statement.   A  four-point  response  mode— agree,  probably  agree, 
probably  disagree,  and  disagree— was  selected  for  these  items. 

The  classroom  climate  items  were  converted  to  statements  that 
the  teacher  rated  on  a  five-point  sca^-i  as  being  always,  usually, 
sometimes,  rarely  or  never  tiue  of  her  classroom.  Additional 
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items  concerned  with  classroom  climate  were  developed  so  that  the 
Teacher's  Classroom  Climate  section  paralleled  the  children's  Your 
School  Days  instrument.    In  addition,  general  items  were  added  to 
Your  School  Days  and  the  Teacher's  Clas.sjror-  9  which  paral- 

leled the  observation  systems  to  provide  tne  .aacher  and  child's 
points  of  view  on  the  classroom  climate  and  participation  variables. 

h)  DemoQiaphic  questions  to  be  asked  of  the  child  wera  grouped 
into  the  individually  administered  Children's  Questionnaire. 

i)  Demographic  and  other  educational  experience  questions  about 
the  children  to  be  answered  by  the  teachers  were  grouped  into  twf 
instruments :   a )  Jhe  Selected  Children's  Background  Questionnaire, 
completed  by  the  selected  teacher  only;  and  b)  The  Sglected  Children's 
Educational  Experience  Questionnaire,  completed  by  both  the  selected 
classroom  teacher  and,  if  appropriate,  by  the  special  education 
resource  teacher. 

Once  the  items  had  been  grouped  into  instruments,  the  items 
were  randomized  and  classified  as  having  positive,  neutral  and 
negative  connotations.   A  balance  was  attempted  between  items  in 
which  a  yes  or  a  happy  face  response  signified  a  positive  response 
and  a  no  or  a  sad  face  response  signified  a  negative  response. 
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Review  and  Evaluation  o'  the  Instruments,   Once  the  items 
had  been  selected  and  groupei  into  separate  instruments  and  a 
response  mode  selected,  the  instruirents  were  reviewed  and  eval- 
uated by  professional  personnel  for  various  concerns. 

The  items  were  reviewed  for  linguistic  structure  and  age- 
appropriateness  by  the  following  people: 

1.  Dr.  Judith  Agard,  Yoject  PRIME,  Ajstin,  Texas 

2.  Dr.  Ray  Glass,  Cen:er  for  Innovation  in  Teaching 
the  Handicapped,  Iidiana  University,  Bloomington, 
Indiana 

3.  Dr.  Martin  Kaufmar ,  Director,  Intramural  Research 
Program,  Division  of  Research,  Bureau  of  Education 
for  the  Handicapped,  Wasiington,  D.  C. 

4.  Dr.  Melvyn  Semmel .  Actinj  Director,  Center  for  Inno- 
vation in  Teaching  the  Handicapped,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Indiana 

5.  Dr.  Walter  Stolz,  Department  of  Psychology,  Earl  ham 
College,  Richmond,  Indiana 

The  instruments  were  reviewed  by  the  following  people  for 

ease  of  administration,  content  validity  and  test  reliability: 

1.  Dr.  Judith  Agard,  Project  PRIME,  Austin,  Texas 

2.  Dr.  Samuel  Ball,  Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey 

3.  Mr.  Jerry  Bars tow,  Cocn-ine^or  of  Reports  Management 
Systems,  Texas  Education  Agency,  Austin,  Texas 

4.  Dr.  Thomas  Cook,  Departir.ent  of  Psychology,  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  Illinois 

5.  Mr.  William  Fisher,  Department  of  Assessment,  Texas 
Education  Agency,  Austin,  Texas 
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6.  Dr.  Martin  Kaufman,  Director,  Intramural  Research 
Program,  Division  of  Research,  Bureau  of  Education 
for  the  Handicapped,  Washington,  D.  C. 

7.  Ms.  Patricia  Prewitt,  Department  of  '\dult  Education, 
Texas  Education  Agency,  Austin,  Texas 

8.  Mr.  Walter  Rambeau,  Consultant  for  Office  Planning, 
Texas  Education  Agency,  Austin,  Texas 

9.  Dr.  Melvyn  Semmel ,  Acting  Director,  Center  for  Innova- 
tion in  Teaching  the  Handicapped,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Indiana 

10      Dr.  Herbert  Walberg,  Department  of  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy, University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

11.    Dr.  Sivasailam  Thiagarajan,  Center  for  Innovation  in 

Teaching  the  Handicapped,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington, 
Indiana 

The  instruments  were  reviewed  by  the  following  professional 
educators  representing  various  minority  groups  for  ethnic  and 
cultural  appropriateness: 

1  Ms.  Magnolia  Baker,  Consultant  for  Special  Education  and 
Counseling,  Department  of  Counseling,  Texas  Education 
Agency,  Austin,  Texas 

2  Ms.  Isaurra  Barrera,  Chief  Consultant,  Special  Education 
Division,  Education  Service  Center,  Region  XX, 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

3  Ms  Alba  Luna,  Instructional  Consultant,  Special  Rdu- 
cation  Division,  education  Service  Center,  Region  XX, 
San  Antonio,  Texas 

4.  Ms.  Jo  Ann  Paul,  Chief  Consultant  in  Early  Childhood 
Special  Education,  Department  of  Special  Education, 
Texas  Education  Agency,  Austin,  Texas 

5.  Mr.  Ouan  Soils,  Educational  Progretm  Director,  Bilingual 
Education  Agency,  Austin,  Texas 
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The  items  passed  through  Federal  Form  Clearance  and  a  three- 
stage  Texas  state  form  clearance  before  they  were  ever  used  with 
children.    See  Appendix  XVIII  for  a  letter  from  the  Texas  Com- 
missioner of  Education  expressing  his  approval  of  the  instruments. 

Pilot  Procedure.   The  instruments  were  pilot-tested  on  normal 
children  in  grades  two  through  five,  and  on  handicapped  children 
of  all  three  ethnic  groups.   The  pilot-test  sample  was  composed 
of  40  normal  and  22  handicapped  and  slow-learning  children.  The 
breakdown  by  ethnic  group  was:   20  Anglo.  34  Heyro,  and  8  Mexican- 
American.   The  pilot-test  procedure,  conducted  by 
Mr.  curies  Russell  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency,  Consultant  in 
Special  Education  Evaluation,  consisted  also  of  an  evaluation  and 
approval  of  the  instruments  by  the  Superintendent,  the  Director 
of  Special  Education,  the  Principal,  and  the  local  school  district 
testing-administration  staff. 

Changes  in  wording  of  items  and  exclusion  of  some  items  resulted 
from  an  evaluation  of  pilot-test  protocols. 

Spanish  Translations.    The  selected  children  in  Project 
PRIME  included  a  large  proportion  of  Mexican-American  children. 
The  sociometric  and  attitude  questionnaires  were  written  in  stand- 
ard English.   The  need  to  obi:ain  valid  measures  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  child's  attitudes  and  his  social  and  emotional  adjust- 
ment necessitated  Project  PRIME  providing  Spanish  translations 
for  the  children's  instruments. 
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The  Spanish  translations  for  each  instrument  were  prepared 
by  Ms.  Isaura  Barrera,  Chief  Consultant  and  Ms.  Alba  Luna, 
Instructional  Consultant,  both  of  the  Special  Education  Division. 
Education  Service  Center.  Recion  XX.  San  Antonio.  Texas.  The 
process  used  by  the  translators  was  as  follows: 

1)  The  two  translators  independently  translated  the 
instruments  from  English  to  Spanish. 

2)  Each  translator  then  translated  the  other  translator's 
version  back  into  English. 

3)  The  two  translators  then  compared  the  two  Spanish 
and  English  translations. 

4)  For  items  in  which  the  Spanish  translations  were  dif- 
ferent, the  translators  consulted  bilingual  teachers  in 
predominantly  Mexican-American  schools  to  obtain  a  trans- 
lation which  would  be  understood  by  bilingual  children. 
For  some  items,  twi  translations  were  offered,  one  a 
pure  Spanish  trans. ation  and  one  a  colloquial  (Tex-Mex) 
translation. 

Instructions  on  how  to  ise  the  Spanish  translations  were 
included  in  the  Reference  Manual.   The  Spanish  translations  for 
the  children'?  instruments  are  available  as  supplementary  material 
to  this  report. 
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Printing  Procedures.   The  mass  of  data  collected  by  Projr.ct 
PRIME  was  of  such  quantity  that  wherever  possible,  optical 
scanning  sheets  were  employed.   After  careful  consideration  of 
cost  and  flexibility  of  optical  scanning  sheets,  as  well  as  ser- 
vice provided  by  several  printing  companies,  a  contract  was 
awarded  to  National  Computer  Systems  (NCS)  to  handle  printing  and 
da»,8  reduction  for  the  project.    NCS  was  responsible  for  all 
Piinting  or  purchasing  of  instruments,  development  of  score 
sheets,  and  delivery  of  instruments  to  Project  PRIME  coordinators 
in  Texas.    Consultants  from  the  NCS  staff  advised  Project  PRIME 
staff  on  the  format  for  the  instruments,  the  questionnaires, 
instruction  booklets,  and  machine-scoreable  answer  sheets. 

Final  Version  of  Instri  lents.   The  final  version  of  the 
Social  and  Emotional  Adjustmint  Instruments  and  Demographic  Ques- 
tionnaires are  available  as   upplemental  materials  to  this  report. 
Refer  to  Table  5  for  a  listiig  of  all  instruments.   A  brief 
description  of  each  experimertal  instrument  is  given  below: 

1)     Children's  Questioi  naire 

This  instrument  contain:  38  questions  and  was  administered 
to  each  child  individually  ii  a  single  session.   The  instrument 
was  given  in  May  to  all  selected  handicapped  and  non-handicapped 
contrast  children.   The  instrument  was  designed  to  measure  the 
social,  economic,  and  educational  background  of  the  child  and 
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his  feelings  about  school  this  year  and  last  year.   The  ques- 
tions are  concerned  with  the  number  of  people  and  children  in 
the  family,  the  presence  or  absence  of  various  socioeconomic 
indicators  such  as  air  conditioner,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
educational  enrichment  indicators  juch  as  an  encyclopedia,  the 
involvement  of  the  family  with  the  child,  and  the  child's  atti- 
tude toward  school.    Sample  items  are:   a)  Does  your  family  have 
an  automobile?  b)  Does  your  family  have  a  dictionary?  c)  Does 
your  mother  or  father  Or  someone  in  your  family  read  to  you? 
d)  Do  you  like  doing  work  in  reading  better  this  year  than  last 
year?  e)  Does  your  family  have  a  TV  set? 

2)     Selected  Children's  Background  Questionnaire 
This  instrument  contains  t7  items  and  was  completed  in  May  by 
the  selected  teacher  or  anyone  else  with  access  to  the  child's 
cumulative  folder.    The  instrument  provides  demographic  and  educa- 
tional data  on  eacli  selected  handicapped  and  non-liandi capped  con- 
trast child.    Included  are  questions  on  the  mother's  and  father's 
education  and  occupation,  the  family's  socioeconomic  level, 
the  child's  preschool  experience  and  hiS^ experience  in  the  special 
education  program. 

Examples  of  the  items  are: 
a)    Family  Status:    (Check  only  one.) 

 Mother  and  Father  present  in  the  home 

 Mother  only  present;  no  other  male  figure 

 Mother  (real)  and  father-substitute  (family  friend,  brother, 

^  grandfather)  in  the  home 
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 Father  only  present;  no  other  female  figure  present 

 Father  (real)  and  mother-substitute  (family  friend,  aunt, 

sister,  grandmother)  in  the  home 

 Other  (lives  with  grandparents,  foster  parents,  etc.) 

b)  How  many  different  elementary  schools  has  thischild  attended? 

 Schools  in  this  district 

 Schools  in  other  districts 

c)  What  special  education  instructional  arrangement  was  this  child 
in  last  year?    (Check  only  one) 

 Assigned  to  special  education  class  all  day 

 Assigned  to  special  education  class  and  attends  non- 

acaiemic  regular  class 

 Assigned  to  special  education  class  and  attends  some 

academic  and  non-academic  regular  classes 

 Assigned  to  regular  classroom  and  attends  special  education 

classroom  (i.e.,  resource  room) 

 Assigned  to  regular  classroom  all  day 

3)   Selected  Children's  Educational  Experience  Questionnaire 

This  questionnaire  contains  27  items  including  19  questions  and 

eight  two-dimensional  charts.   The  questionnaire  was  completed  in  May 

by  the  selected  teacher,  either  a  regular  classroom  teacher  or  a  self 

contained  special  education  teacher,  and,  in  addition,  for  integrated 

handicapped  children,  by  the  special  education  resource  room  teacher. 

The  questionnaire  contains  items  on  the  child's  academic  ability, 

the  time  spent  working  with  the  child  in  various  subject  areas,  the 

teacher's  objectives  for  the  child,  and  her  niotivational ,  behavior 

management  and  cognitive  demand  techniques.    In  addition,  for 
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handicapped  children,  items  were  included  on  the  attitude  of 
the  teacher  toward  the  child  and  the  availability  and  helpful- 
ness of  special  education  services  and  materials.  Sample 
questions  are: 

a)  How  many  hours  a  week  do  you  spend  in  the  following  activities 
directly  concerned  with  this  child?   (Approximate  to  the  nearest 
half-hour. ; 

 hrs.  individual  instruction  with  this  child 

 hrs.  small  group  instruction  with  this  child 

 hrs.  preparing  special  individual  materials,  lesson  plans 

for  this  child 

 hrs.  conferences  with  other  teachers  concerning  this  child 

 hrs.  conferences  with  special  education  consultants  con- 
cerning this  child 

 hrs.  training  aides  tu  wrk  with  this  child's  problems 

 hrs.  conferences  with  parents  of  this  child 

 hrs.  conferences  with  principal  concerning  this  child 

 hrs.  other  (explain) 

b)  How  did  you  feel  about  the  placement  of  this  child  in  your  class 

or  your  resource  room  at  the  beginning  of  the  year?   (Check  only  one.) 
 I  welcomed  him 

 I  accepted  him  with  reservations 

 I  did  not  agree  with  the  placement,  but  had  no  choice 

c)  Now  that  the  child  has  been  in  your  room  for  almost  a  full 
school  year,  what  do  you  think  should  have  been  his  placement? 
(Check  only  one. ) 
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 In  a  regular  classroom  all  day  without  any  special  "lelp 

 ^In  a  regular  classroom  all  day  with  special  help  (materials, 

aide,  helping  teacher) 

 In  a  regular  classroom  half  of  the  day  and  a  resource  room 

the  rest  of  the  day 

 ^In  a  regular  classroom  only  occasionally  for  certain 

activities 

 In  a  resource  room  or  special  education  class  1n  this 

building  all  day 

 In  a  separate  special  education  class  in  another  building 

all  day 

d)   Which  of  the  following  special  education  services  were  available 
to  assist  you  with  this  child,  and  how  effective  was  it  for 
this  child?  (Check  one  response  for  each  item.) 

Very  Somewhat  Slightly  Not  Not 

Effective  Effective  Effective  Effective  Available 

Additional  special 

educational  materials         

Special  education  aides           

Special  education  help* 
ing  teachers  (In  your 

classroom)           

Special  education  re- 
source rooms           

Assistance  of  Special 
Education  Supervisors 

(Consultants)           

Assistance  of  School 
Psychologist  or  Asso- 
ciate Psychologist  )          — 
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Very       Somewhat    Slightly        Not  Not 
Effective  Effective  Effective  Effective  Available 

Assistance  of  Special 
Education  Visiting 

Teacher           

Assistance  of  Special 

Education  Counselor           

Assistance  of  Educa- 
tional Diagnostician           

Educational  Plan           

ARD  Committee           

4)   Teacher  Rating  Scale 

The  Teacher  Rating  Scale  consisted  of  85  items  and  was  completed 
in  January  by  all  the  teachers  ^ho  instructed  the  selected  handicapped 
and  non-handicapped  contrast  children.   The  instrument  required  the 
teacher  to  rate  the  frequency  o""  the  child's  behavior  according  to 
a  five-point  scale  (always,  usujlly,  sometimes,  seldom,  and  never). 
The  items  dealt  with  child  characteristics  such  as  his  independence, 
his  attention  span,  his  behavior  in  social  situations,  his  academic 
performance,  his  attitude  toward  school,  his  conduct  and  general 
behavior,  his' level  of  securit;, .  his  need  for  attention,  his  neatness 
on  his  work,  his  achievement  motivation,  the  degree  of  cooperation 
with  the  teacher,  his  leadership  ability,  his  perseverance,  his 
participation  in  classroom  activities,  his  response  to  teacher  con- 
trol techriques,  his  response  to  disciplinary  techniques,  and  his 
acceptance  of  new  situations  and  experiences.   Examples  of  the  items 
are:   a)  Learns  new  things  easily;  b)  Is  courteous  to  other  children; 

c)  Gives  up  easily  on  school  work. 
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4)   Teacher  Rating  Scale 

The  Teacher  Rating  Scale  consisted  of  85  items  and  was 
completed  in  January  by  all  the  teachers  who  instructed  the 
selected  handicapped  and  non-handicapped  contrast  children. 
The  instrument  required  the  teacher  to  rate  the  frequency  of 
the  child's  behavior  according  to  a  five-point  scale  (always, 
usually,  sometimes,  seldom,  and  never).   The  items  dealt  with 
child  characteristics  such  as:  independence,  attention  span, 
behavior  in  social  situations,  academic  performance,  attitude 
toward  school,  conduct  and  general  behavior,  level  of  security, 
need  for  attention,  neatness  of  work,  achievement  motivation, 
degree  of  cooperation  with  the  teacher,  leadership  ability,  per- 
severance, participation  in  classroom  activities,  response  to 
teacher  control  techniques,  response  to  disciplinary  techniques, 
and  acceptance  of  new  situations  and  experiences.    Examples  of 
the  items  are:   a)  learns  new  things  easily;  b)  is  courteous  to 
other  children;  and  c)  gives  up  easily  on  schf.ol  work. 
5)   Let's  Prietend 

This  instruijjent  consisted  of  30  items  and  was  administered 
to  each  child  in  one  session  in  January.   All  selected  handicapped 
children  and  all  selected  contrast  children  were  tested  individ- 
ually.  The  instrument  was  designed  to  measure  internal  versus 
external  locus  of  control  in  positive  and  negative  situations. 
The  items  dealt  with  positive  and  negative  Situations 
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wlth  respect  to  social  relationships,  reading,  math,  academic 
performance  and  achievement,  responsibility,  and  general  academic 
situations.   Examples  of  the  items  are:   a)  Let's  pretend  you 
didn't  do  well  on  a  test  at  school.   Why?   Is  it   Ij  because 
the  test  was  very  hard?  or  2)  because  you  didn't  study  for  it?; 
b)  Let's  pretend  the  other  children  all  like  you.   Why?   Is  it 
1)  because  they're  friendly?  or  2)  because  you're  nice  to  them? 

6)  How  Do  You  Feel— Part  I 

This  instrument  consisted  of  41  items  and  was  administered 
in  January  in  two  small -group  sessions  to  all  selected  handicapped 
children  and  to  selected  non  handicapped  contrast  children.  Chil- 
dren were  required  to  fill  ii  a  smiling  face,  a  neutral  face, 
or  a  frowning  face  as  a  respjnse  to  each  item.   The  items  were 
designed  to  tap  attitude  toward  teacher,  classmates,  reading, 
arithmetic,  new  experiences,  academic  accomplishments,  school 
and  school  work.    Examples  of  items  are:   a)  Tomorrow  the  class 
will  use  more  time  for  math  (arichmetic).   Show  how  you  feel.; 
b)  The  teacher  calls  you  to  the  desk  to  answer  a  question.  How 
do  you  feel?;  c)  It  is  report  card  day.   You  must  let  your  parents 
see  your  report  card.   Which  is  your  face? 

7 )  How  Do  You  Feel— P.irt  II 

The  second  part  of  How  Do  You  Feel  consisted  of  33  items 
and  was  administered  in  May  in  one  small -group  session  to  all 
selected  handicapped  and  non-handicapped  contrast  children.  The 
instrument  was  designed  to  measure  retrospective  change  from  fall 
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to  spring  and  from  last  year  to  this  year  m  the  child's  attitudes 
toward  school,  his  teachers,  reading,  arithmetic  and  his  friends. 
Children  were  asked  to  fill  in  a  machlne-scoreable  smiling,  plain 
or  frowning  face  to  each  item.   Typical  questions  on  this  instru- 
ment were:   a)  Think  about  how  you  did  in  reading  last  year. 
What  does  your  face  look  like?   b)  Do  you  remember  what  school 
was  like  last  fall?  Were  you  happy  or  unhappy  about  coming  to 
school  last  fail?   c;  Think  about  the  books  you  use  for  reading 
now.   Show  how  you  feel  about  these  reading  books. 
8)    About  You  arid  Your  Friends 

This  instrument  consists  of  96  items  and  was  administered 
in  January  In  four  small-group  sessions  to  all  selected  handi- 
capped children  and  selected  non-handicapped  contrast  children. 
The  instrument  required  a  yes  or  no  response  to  items  designed 
to  measure  attitude  toward  school,  school  subjects,  teacher, 
academic  self-concept,  achievement  motivation,  creativity,  school 
anxiety,  behuvior  self-concept,  outer  versus  salf-direction,  self- 
confidence  m  making  decisions,  self-confidence  in  new  situations, 
social  participation,  self  acceptance,  locus  of  control,  out- 
goinghess,  loneliness,  the  child's  perception  of  reaction  of 
peers  towards  him,  and  socially  unadaptive  behavior.  Examples 
of  items  from  this  instrument:  are:   a)  Do  you  get  along  well 
with  your  teacher?   b)  Do  you  forget  what  you  learn?  c)  Do  you 
like  to  be  called  on  in  class?   d;  Are  you  afraid  to  try  new 
things? 
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9)  Your  School  uays 

This  instrument  consists  of  65  items  and  was  administered  in 
January  to  an  entire  class  in  two  separate  sessions.    It  required 
each  child  to  respond  yes  or  no-  to  questions  designed  to  assess 
the  academic  demand  present  in  the  classroom,  the  enjoyment  level 
of  the  classroom,  the  cohesiveness  of  thi  classroom,  presence  or 
absence  of  favoritism  on  the  p-irt  of  the  teacher,  whether  or  not 
the  ciassroc;.!  has  a  democratic  atmosphere,  whether  the  teacher 
is  supportive  or  non-supportive,  whether  there  is  competition  In 
the  classroom,  whether  or  not  the  children  have  diverse  opportunities 
to  learn,  the  level  of  cognitive  demand  the  teacher  places  on  the 
pupils,  the  amount  of  child  freedom  present  in  the  classroom, 
the  type  of  behavior  management  techniques  employed  by  the  teacher, 
how  organized  the  classroom  is,  and  whether  or  not  the  teacher 
individualizes  her  assignments  and  i er  attention.    Examples  of 
Items  from  this  instrument  are:   a)  Do  most  children  say  your  class 
is  fun?  b)  Are  some  children  in  your  class  treated  worse  than 
the  rest?  c)  Are  you  often  asKed  to  tell  what  the  book  said  in 
your  own  words?  d)  When  yoi:  finish  your  class  work,  do  you  know 
what  to  do  next? 

10)  Teacher  Attitude  and  Ciasstoom  ulimate  Questionnaire 
This  instrument  consisted  of  two  parts:    Part  I  included  67 

items  on  the  classroom  climate;  Part  11  included  53  items  on  the 
teacher's  educational  attitudes.   The  entire  instrument  was  com- 
pleted by  al   selected  teachers  in  May  ^97z.   Part  I  required  the 
ERJC  teacher  to  circle  one  response  on  a  five-point  frequency  scale 
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indicating  whether  a  statement  was  always,  usually,  sometimes, 
rarely  or  never  true  of  her  classroom.     The  items  were  concerned 
with  such  classroom  climate  variables  as  the  degree  of  child 
freedom,  the  level  of  academic  demands,  the  amount  of  enjoyment, 
the  democratic  atmosphere,  the  variety  of  opportunities  to  learn, 
the  degree  of  teacher  favoritism,  the  aiwunt  of  social  cohesive- 
n6ss,  the  amount  of  competition,  the  level  of  individualized 
instruction,  the  amount  of  organization  and  structure,  and  the 
degree  of  student-teach ir  cooaeratlon.   Sample  items  are:   a)  The 
children  in  my  class  help      make  plans  for  the  day.    b)  The 
instructional  groups  formed  in  the  fall  are  seldom  changed, 
c)  There  are  periods  of  confusion  when  the  class  changes  from  one 
activity  to  another. 

Part  II  required  the  teachers  to  indicate  their  degree  of 
agreement  with  certain  attitudinal  statements  on  a  four-point 
scale:   agree,  probably  agree,  probably  disagree,  or  disagree. 
The  items  included  attitudinal  statements  on  the  relative  importance 
of  social  adjustment,  academic  subjects  and  problem  solving;  the 
need  for  respect  for  the  teacher;  the  teacher's  authoritarianism, 
progress ivism,  and  flexibility;  her  satisfaction  with  teachinfi; 
her  self-concept  as  a  teacher;  and  her  attitudes  toward  parental 
involvement.   Typical  items  include:   aj  A  child  shouldn't  tell 
a  teacher  that  she's  wrong  even  if  she  is,  b)  Parents  should  be 
encouraged  to  observe  our  classrooms,  c)  Schools  of  today  are 
neglecting  the  basic  academic  subjects. 
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1 1 )  How  I  Feel  Toward  Others 

This  is  a  sociometric  instrument  which  provided  a  rating  of 
each  child  in  the  class  by  efch  of  the  other  children.   The  chil- 
dren rated  each  child  as  his  friend  on  a  three-point  scale  (smiling 
face,  straight  face,  frownin'i  face).   The  faces  were  machine- 
scoreable.   A  circle  with  a  question  mark  the  same  size  as  the 
faces  was  included  to  allow  'or  a  "don't  know  him"  res  lonse.  The 
instrument  was  administered  lo  the  antire  classroom  of  the  selected 
children  in  one  session  in  January  1972. 

12)  Guess  Who 

This  is  another  sociometric  instrument  that  required  the 
selected  teacher  and  each  child  in  the  Selected  class  to  fill  in 
the  name  of  the  child  in  the  class  who  best  matched  a  given 
description.    There  are  28  descriptions  in  all.   The  descriptions 
are  items  like:   a)  Who  is  the  best  in  reading?   b)  Who  breaks 
the  rules?   c)  Who  doesn't  have  any  friends?  The  items  in  this 
instrument  are  designed  to  tap  social  behavior,  social  acceptance, 
and  isolation,  and  academic  achievement.   This  instrument  was 
administered  in  January  1972. 

Administrative  Questionnaires 

One  very  critical  feature  of  the  Texas  Plan  for  Special 
Education  was  its  encouragement  of  local  initiative  in  special 
education  program  development;  thus  insuring  flexibility  in  special 
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education  protiramming,  incluling  flexibility  in  aspects  such  as 
instructional  arrangements,  the  use  of  consultants,  selection  of 
instructional  material,  and  the  design  of  the  appraisal  process. 

Reports  by  TEA  Special  Education  consultants  of  site  visitations 
to  Plan  A  school  districts  suggested  that  the  goal  of  developing 
local  district  special  education  programs  consistent  with  local 
need  was,  in  fact,  occurring.    The  objective  of  TEA  and  Project 
PRIME  was  to  capture  the  natural  program  variations  of  the  rationale, 
resources,  process  and  performance  consistent  with  the  goals  of  the 
descriptive-correlational  design.   Thus,  information  regarding 
effectiveness  of  program  alternatives  and/or  components  would  be 
available  to  other  districts  for  possible  consideration  in  their 
planning  for  providing  comprehensive  educational  services.  Con- 
comnitantly.  Project  PRIME  and  TEA  staff  developed  a  series  of 
questionnaires  designed  to  obtain  information  about  the  school 
district  and  its  special  education  program. 

The  Division  of  Evaluation,  Department  of  Special  Education 
and  Special  Schools,  Texas  Education  Agency,  had  initial  responsi- 
bility for  the  delineation  cf  variables.    In  addition,  the  Divi- 
sion of  Evaluation  staff— Mr.  Robert  Winn,  Mr.  Jerry  Vlasak, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Russell— generated  the  initial  questions  consistent 
with  their  delineation  of  variables,    ihey  also  made  the  initial 
attempts  at  deciding  which  questions  would  be  asked  of  which 
personnel. 
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The  above  steps  accompli  hed,  TEA  held  several  conferences 
as  well  as  piloting  the  draft  instruments.     (See  Appendix  XIX  for 
•copies  of  the  initial  instruments.)  The  formative  evaluation 
information,  along  with  the  a-.tual  instrumentation, was  then 
reviewed  by  Dr.  Judith  Agard   nd  Dr.  Martin  Kaufman.   This  review 
process  refined  variable  delineation,  expanded  the  item  pool, 
and  modified  the  scaling  procedures.   See  the  administrative  sec- 
tion of  the  supplemental  material  for  these  final  versions. 

Selection  of  Variables.   The  Inputii^Process^utput  Model 
and  Concentric  Circle  Schema  used  to  generate  the  academic,  social 
and  emotional  variaoles  for  Project  PRIME  were  also  used  to  gene- 
rate the  variables  to  be  considered  in  the  description  of  the 
local  district's  special  education  program.   Two  areas  within  the 
special  education  program  were  considered  in  detail:   the  pupil 
appraisal  process  and  the  instructional  services  provided. 

Within  these  two  broad  areas,  models  were  developed  which 
provided  guidelines  for  generating  variables  concerning  the  pupil 
appraisal  process  (see  Figure  3)  and  the  available  instructional 
services. 

In  addition  to  the  variables  describing  the  administrative 
processes  of  special  education  programs,  the  Project  PRIME  research 
staff  was  interested  in  several  factors  related  to  the  general 
administration  of  a  local  district's  program. 
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Fisurt  3 

SCUBUTIC  OUTLIHE  OF  COKPRfflKHSIVE  PUPIL  APPRAISAL 


Ref '*rr»l  8o\irce 
Initial  identification  by  iarent*  Physician* 
Ttaehtr  or  other  Profestional  School  Personnel 


IXA  Screening  Coaaittee 
(Itay  serve  as  ARD  CcMittee) 


\ 


Disfnostic 
ClassrooB 


Ccttprehensiye  Pupil  Appraisal 
Coordinator  of  Pupil  Appraisal  Senrices 


Pre*8taffing 
Gather  data  already  available  in  school. 
Identify  problem  &  further  data  to  be  gathered 


Psychiatric/psychological 


Coaponent 
Psychiatrist 
Psycholosist 


Sociological 
Component 
Special  Education 
Visiting  Teacher. 
Special  Education 
Counselor. 


Educati  jnal 
Coapon  ?nt 
Educational  Di  i^aosticiac 
Curriciaua  Sp  scialists 


Physiological 
Coaponent 
Physician 
Occupational  Therapist 

Physical  Therapist 
Speech  A  Hearing  ^lerapisi 


Educational 
Diagnostician 


Poat^Staffing  A  Develoiment  of  Educational  Prescription 
Coordination  of  diagnoses  by  teaa  staffing  to  discuss  findings , 
recoanendations,  iapleaentation:  A  follov-up  in  classroca. 


Action  by  Admission,  Review 
A  Dismissal  Ccoiittee 


Conference  with  Receiving  Teacher  for  Instruction 
Recoaaendations  by  Special  Education  Supervisor 
 A/or  Educational  Diagnostician 


Occupational 
Therapist 


Claagrooa  Teacher 
Effects  Prescriptive  Progrsa. 
Evaluates  progress  in  conjunction  vith 
Special  Education  Supervisor*  Educational 
Diagnostician  A  other  aeabers  of  appraisal  t^ea. 


Speech  A  Hearing 
Specialist 


Feedback  ^  Follov>up 
Periodic  reasscssaent  to  determine 
appropriateness  of  reconnendations 


Annual  review  by  Admission, 
Review  A  Dismissal  Coaaittee 
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1.  Demographic  statistics  for  the  community,  the  school 
district,  and  for  the  selected  school  campuses  and 
classrooms. 

2.  Biographical  and  professional  experience  information 
from  the  special  education  administrative  staff  and 
from  regular  and  special  education  teachers  and  teacher 
aides. 

3.  Administrator  and  teacher  attitudes  about  handicapped 
children  and  about  the  integration  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren into  regular  classes. 

4.  The  personnel  experiences  and  reactions  towards  Plan  A. 

Answer  Fonnats.   The  variables  delineated  by  the  Texas  Educa- 
tion Agency  and  by  the  Project  PRIME  research  staff  served  as  the 
foundation  for  the  developrnent  of  specific  questionnaire  items. 
Before  questionnaire  items  fsr  each  variable  could  be  written, 
appropriate  answer  formats  had  to  be  determined.  The  questionnaire 
items  employed  a  variety  of  answer  formats,  ultimately  depending 
on  the  need  for  accuracy  anc  the  type  of  information  requefjted. 
Examples  of  the  types  of  questions  and  formats  used  are  ^iven 
below: 

1 .  Yes/No  questions: 

Are  the  deliberations  of  the  appraisal  Review  and  Dismissal 
Conmittee  concerning  each  child  recorded? 

 Yes 

 No 

2.  Checklist  information  questions: 

Which  of  the  following  screening  procedures  aoes  your  district 
provide  on  a  systematic  basis?   (Check  one  or  more.) 

 Vision  screening 

 Hearing  Screening 
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 Other  health  screening 

 _Academic  problem  screening 

 ^Intelligence  screening 

Emotional  health  screening 
 Other  (specify) 

Exact  numerical  information  questions: 

How  many  years  of  direct  professional  experience  with  handi- 
capped students  have  you  had  in  each  professional  capacity? 

 No  professional  experience  with  handicapped  children 

 years:   Special  Education  Teacher 

 years:  Teacher  in  regular  classroom  with  handicapped 

children  present 

 years:   Counselor,  with  handicapped  children  as  counsel ees 

 years:   Supervisor,  with  responsibilities  for  special 

education  program 

 years:   Principal,  with  special  education  classes  on 

your  campus 

 years:   Other  (explain)  
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4.     Exact  numerical  information  charts: 

What  is  the  ethnic/racial  pattern  of  the  teachers  in  your 
building?   (Indicate  number  of  teachers  in  each  ethnic 
category.) 


Regular 
Teachers 


Spec  al  Ec^uca- 
tlon  Teachers 
(Self-Con- 
talned)  > 


Special  Educat4on 
Teachers  (Resource 
Helping,  Itinerary, 
Diagnostic)  


Negro       

Indian       

Oriental       

Spanish-surnamed       

Caucasian 
(other  than 
Spanish- 

s  urnamed )       

Total  number       

5.     Numerical  estimation  questions: 

Approximately  how  many  students  in  your  district  or  co-op  will 
have  received  comprehensive  pupil  appraisals  this  school  year? 

 Number  students  referred  from  regular  classroom 

 Number  students  referred  from  special  education  classroom 

 Number  students  referred  from  non-public  schools 

Number  students  referred  from  other  sources  (community  agencies) 
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6.     Percentage  and  proportion  questions  and  charts: 

What  is  the  ethnic-racial  makeup  of  the  teaching  staff  in 
the  special  education  program? 


Negro 
Indian 
Oriental 

Spanish-surnamed 

Cttucasian  (other  than 
Spanish-surnamed 

7.  Attitudinal  Questions: 

Do  you  feel  that  the  special  education  teachers  are  accepted 
as  members  of  the  school  faculty?    (Check  only  one.) 

 Yes,  completely 

 ies,  partially 

 Yes,  slightly 

 Not  at  all 

8.  Attitudinal  charts: 

Wnen  you  first  heard  about  Plan  a,  which  features  appealed 
to  you?   (Check  only  on 3  column  tor  each  feature.) 

Very  Slightly  Little 

Appealing      Appealing      Interest  Unappealing 

Additional  funds 
for  special 

education  personnel      —  — 
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Percent  of  Percent  of 

Professional  Teachers    Teacher  Aides 
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 % 

% 
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Very  Sligh^.ly  Little 

Appealing      Appeal  ng.  Interest  Unappealing 


Encouragement  to 
co-op  with  other 
districts 

Flexibility  in 
assigning  handi- 
capped children 
to  instructional 
setting 

Special  education 
students  Inte- 
grated 50%  or 
more  of  the 
time  would  be 
eligible  tor 
ADA 

Additional  funds 
for  special 
education 
materials 

New,  more  flexi- 
ble, comprehen- 
siv3,  and  indi- 
vidjal  appraisal 
pro:ess 

U<c  of  educa- 
tunal  plan  or 
individual  in- 
structional plan 

Decreased  emphasis 
on  type  of  handi- 
capping condition 

Involvement  of 
regular  teachers 
and  principals 

More  children 
could  be  served 

Other  (exolain)  


Other  (exolaln)  
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9.     Personnel  assignment  questions: 

Which  of  the  following  personnel  are  generally  involved  in 
the  screening  decisions  to  decide  whether  a  child  will  undergo 
a  comprehensive  appraisal?   (Check  one  or  more.) 

 Director  of  Special  Education 

 Special  Education  Instructional  Supervisor 

 Appraisal  Coordinator 

 Special  Education  Counselor 

 Regular  Counselor 

 Regular  Teacher  (referring) 

 Special  Education  Teacher 

 Principal 

 ^Educational  Service  Center  Appraisal  Personnel 

Other  (specify)   


10.    Personnel  assignment  charts: 

Who  determines  the  educational  objectives  for  the  handicapped 
children  in  your  program?   (ChecK  only  one  column  for  each 
person. ) 


Participates  Does  Not  Par- 

Actively  ticipate 

in  Actively  in 

Decisions  Consulted  Decisions 


Special  Education  Director 

Special  Education  Super- 
visor (or  Consultant) 

Special  Education  Counselor 

Educational  Diagnostician 
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Partlci pates  Does  Not  Par- 

Actively  ticipate 

in  Actively  in 

Decisions  Consulted  Decisions 


Principal 

Special  Education  Teacher 
Regular  Teacher 
Parents 

Other  (explain)  


11.    Rank  order  evaluation  questions: 

Below  is  a  list  of  characteristics  of  regular  classroom 
teachers  which  could  be  taken  into  consideration  when  placing 
handicapped  children  in  regular  classrooms.   Select  the  five 
which  you  consider  the  iiost  important  and  rank  order  them. 
(Rank  Items  in  order  of  importance:    I  =  most  important  J 

 Experienced  in  regular  classroom  teaching 

 ^In-service  training  in  special  education 

 College  coursework  in  special  education 

 Good  classroom  management  techniques 

 Able  to  employ  remedial /diagnostic  techniques 

 Volunteers  to  accept  handicapped  children 

 Skill  in  relatiig  to  other  teachers 

 Ability  to  program  for  individualized  instruction 

 Tolerant  of  racial/etnnic  differences 

 Tolerant  of  wide  range  of  deviant  behavior 

 ^Highly  intelligent 

 Creative 

 ^"Patient  and  understanding" 

 Warm  and  empathic 

 Other  (explain) 
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12.  Evaluation  charts: 

How  vould  you  evaluate  the  special  education  Instructional 
mateMals  along  the  following  dimensions?  (Check  only  one 
column  for  each  dimension.) 

Very 

6o3d^     Good      Fair  Poor 

Appropriateness  for 

child's  achievement         

Introduces  new  con- 
cepts at  an  appro- 
priate speed         

Provides  adequate 
amount  of  drill  and 

practice        — 

Relevant  to  child's 

learning  difficulties         

Holds  child's  Interest         

Self  instructional 

for  the  student        — 

Easv  for  the  teacher 

to  administer        — 

Conforms  to  material 
used  by  regular 

students         

Overall  evaluation         

13.  Time  estimation  questlors: 

How  many  hours  have  you  spent  in  each  of  the  following 
activities  related  to  sfecial  education  during  the  1971-72 
school  year? 

 No  hours  spent  in  special  education  activities 

 Total  hours  in  in-service  aci  -^^vt^s  concerning  handi- 
capped children 

O  Total  hours  in  in-service  activities  concerning  Plan  A 
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Total  hours  spent  in  ARD  Comm  ttee  meetings 

Total  hours  spent  in  special  education  staff  meetings, 
"other  than  ARD  Committee 

Total  hours  consulting  with  special  education  teachers 

Total  hours  counseling  (including  discipline)  with  special 
"education  students 

Total  hours  consulting  with  regular  teachers  about  special 
"education  concerns 

Jotal  hours  in  counseling  parents  of  handicapped  children 

Total  hours  in  professional  meetings  related  to  special 
"education 

Total  hours  in  addressing  the  conmunity  regarding  Plan  A 
■"and  the  special  education  program 

Total  hours  other  (explain)  .  ^  


14.   Oper -ended  questions: 

If  c-ny  specific  learning  materials  or  instructional  approaches 
seened  to  be  exceptionally  effective  with  the  special  educa- 
tior  children,  ^.lease  describe  fully. 


Questionnaire  Construct  on  Proct^^ures .   Unce  the  format  decisions 
had  been  made  and  questions  \Titten  for  each  variable,  the  questions 
were  sorted  in  terms  of  appropriateness  for  various  persons  on  the 
local  district  administrative  staff,  since  no  single  staff  person 
had  the  information  necessary  to  answer  all  the  questions  formulated. 
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The  assignment  of  particular  questions  to  particular  staff  members 
was  coKiplicated  by  the  fact  .hat  the  titles  and  responsibilities 
of  various  local  district  administrative  personnel  varied.  Due 
to  this,  official  titles  had  to  be  disregarded.    Instead,  sets  of 
questions  were  developed  for  the  parson  or  persons  performing 
specific  functions  or  who  had  been  delegated  certain  responsibilities 
in  the  special  education  program.   Tne  administrative  variables, 
and  the  questions  that  had  h^pi  developed  from  them,  dictated 
which  administrative  personnt    wild  respond  to  which  questions. 
Sets  of  questions  were  developed  for  the  following  local  district 
administrative  and  classroom  personnel: 

1.  The  Superintendent  of  the  local  school  district 

2.  The  Director  of  Special  Education  or  the  person  responsi- 
ble for  the  entire  local  district  special  education 
program 

3.  The  Instructional  Supervisor  or  the  person  responsible 
for  the  instructional  supervision  of  the  special  educa- 
tion program 

4.  The  Appraisal  Coordinator  or  the  person  responsible  for 
development  and  coo^ination  of  the  appraisal  process 

5.  T'ne  Appraisal  Speci  alist  or  the  person  responsible  for 
administering  the  a  )praisal  test 

6.  The  Counselor  or  t!^  ;  person  responsible  for  counseling 
special  education  students  and  parents  and  involved 
teachers 

7.  The  Principal  of  each  Project  PRIME  school 

8.  The  Regular  Classroom  Teachers  who  instructed  Project 
PRIME  students 

9.  Special  Education  Teachers  who  instructed  Project  PRIME 
students 

10.     Special  Education  Teacher's  Mdes  who  work  with  Project 
Q     '  PRIME  students  or  teachers 
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The  allocation  of  questions  to  be  asked  of  the  different 
personnel  was  based  on  several  considerations.    First,  all  admini- 
strative personnel  and  teachers  were  asked  similar  educational 
background  and  experience  questions  and  the  same  attitudinal  ques- 
tions.  Second,  questions  directly  related  to  the  special  education 
orogram  were  asked  of  the  person  or  persons  most  likely  to  have 
the  required  information.    For  many  programmatic  variable?,  dif- 
ferent special  education  personnel  were  asked  the  same  or  similar 
questions.   The  duplication  of  questions  was  required  because  dif- 
ferent staff  personnel  were  familiar  with  different  aspects  of 
the  special  education  program  area  under  consideration  and  had 
different  perspectives  from  which  to  answer  the  questions.  In 
addition,  the  duplication  of  questions  permitted  comparing  answers 
from  different  staff  personnel  to  ascertain  differences  in  opinions. 
Variations  in  opinions  and  attitudes  concerning  certain  areas  in 
toH  "Ian  A  program  could  be  used  to  reveal  the  interpersonal  dynamics 
operating  within  the  district     Finally,  duplication  of  questions 
was  necessary  to  ascertain  internal  validity  of  the  items. 

The  administrative  questions  wpre  now  in  the  form  of  a  set 
of  questionnaires— one  instrument  designed  for  each  of  the  local 
district  personnel  indicated  above. 

validation  of  the  Administrative  Questionnaires.   The  admini- 
strative questionnaires  were  format" vely  evaluated  in  a  series  of 
working  conferences  held  with  various  groups  of  consultants.  The 
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objectives  for  each  of  xhe  working  conferences  were  similar  and 
consisted  of: 

1)  An  assessment  of  the  administrative  variables  in  terms 
of  comprehensiveness  anc  relevance. 

2)  An  assessment  of  the  questions  generated  in  terms  of 
content  validity.    In  this  regard,  the  consultants  were  asked  to 
evaluate  each  questionnaire  item,  to  insure  that  the  questions  would 
yield  .esponses  that  provided  the  information  needed. 

3)  An  evaluation  of  the  answer  format  used  for  each  ques- 
tion and  an  evaluation  of  the  general  format  of  the  questionnaires. 

4)  An  assessment  of  the  completeness  and  clarity  of  the 
altarnative  responses  listed  for  each  question. 

5)  An  evaluation  of  the  appropriateness  of  the  assignment 
of  questions  to  specific  local  district  staff  personnel. 
Wo^-'<ino  conferences  were  held  with  the"  foil  owing  groups: 

1)     The  Education:.;  Consultants,  Department  of  Special 
Education  and  Special  Schools  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency  (see 
Appendix  XX).    'he  consultants  reviewed  the  administrative  vari- 
ables and  preliminary  questions  at  a  series  of  staff  meetings 
held  early  in  the  development  of  the  r-jostionnaires .    Later,  at 
an  in-servi;e  training  meeting,  the  TEA  staff  reviewed  the  final 
draft  version  of  the  questionnaires. 
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2)     Individual  confereices  were  held  with  the  TEA  consultants 
who  had  expertise  in  areas  directly  relevant  to  the  administrative 
variables: 


a) 
b) 

c) 
d) 


Mr.  Ray  Fenley.  Chief  Consultant  tor  Pupil  Appraisal, 
Texas  Education  Agency,  Austin,  Texas 

Ms  Dainey  Leqe,  Director,  Texas  System  of  Special 
Education  Instructional  Materials,  Texas  Education 
Agency,  Austin,  Texas 

Dr.  James  Clark,  Director  of  Guidance  Department, 
Texas  Education  Agency,  Austin,  Texas 

Ms.  Magnolia  Baker,  Consultant  in  Counseling  and 
Special  Education,  Texas  Education  Agency,  Austin, 
Texas 

3)     The  Advisory  Committee  of  the  University  of  Texas  Regional 
Special  Education  Instructional  Materials  tenter (SEIMC),  consisting 
of: 

Mr.  Albert  Fell,  Director,  SEIMC,  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin,  Austin,  Texas 

M-^.  Margaret  Booker,  hi  ^Id  Director,  SEIMC,  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin,   Austi  i,  Texas 

Dr.  William  Wolfe,  Principal  Investigator,  SEIMC,  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin,  Austin,  Texas 

Ms.  Oudith  Wilson,  Coordinator  of  Training,  SEIMC,  University 
of  Texas  at  /ViStin,  Austin,  Texas 

Ms.  Carol  Mcintosh,  Coordinator  of  Library  Services,  SEIMC, 
University  of  Texas  at  Aust-'n,  ".-jstin,  Texas 

Dr.  John  McLaughlin,  Coordinator  of  Research,  SEIMC,  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin,  Austin  Texas 

Ms.  :)ainey  Lege,  Director,  Te  as  Systems  of  Special  Education, 
SEIMC,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  Austin,  Texas 
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4)     A  panel  of  University  of  Texas  Special  Education  faculty 
members : 

Dr.  John  King,  Department  of  Specie  I  Education,  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin,  Austin,  Texas 

Dr.  Lawrence  Marrs,  Department  of  Special  Education,  University 
of  Toxas  at  Austin,  Austin,  Texas 

Dr.  Bradley  Wilson,  Department  of  Special  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  at  Austin,  Austii,  Texas 

Dr.  Oohn  McLaughlin,  uepartment  of  bpecial  Education,  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin,  Austin,  Texas 

The  conferences  with  the  above-named  professional  educators 
were  working  sessions..  The  consultants  reviewed  the  variables  and 
suggested  additional  variables,  revised  and  reworded  certain  ques- 
tions, offered  additional  responses  to  the  list  of  response  alter- 
natives, and  made  suggestions  as  to  additional  local  personnel 
who  could  or  should  be  asked  for  certain  information. 

Pv-Rtcst  of  the  Administrative  questionnaires.    The  set  of 
ad.ninistrative  question^  was  pretested  in  the  five  pilot  Plan  A, 
1970-71  districts  not  included  in  the  Project  PRIME  sample.  The 
school  districrs  involved  in  the  pretest  were  Haskill-Knox  Cooperative, 
Richardson,  Galveston,  Alamo  Heights  and  El  Paso.   The  original 
pilot  Plan  A  districts  were  widely  ai^ferent  in  geographic  location, 
size  of  district,  ethnic  composition,  population  density  and 
special  education  progratTiHing. 

Instruments  were  completed  by  the  Superinttndent,  the  Director 
of  Special  Education,  the  Appraisal  Coordinator,  the  Instructional 
Supervisor,  and  at  lease  one  Counselor,  Appraisal  Specialist, 
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Principal,  Regular  Teacher,  Special  Education  Teacher  and  Teacher's 
Aide.    After  completing  the  instruments,  TEA  consultants  discussed 
the  questions  and  questionnares  with  the  respondent  to  ascertain 
which  questions  or  response  dternatives  were  unclear  or  inappro- 
priate.   The  administrative  personnel  in  each  district  agreed 
that  the  questions  were  vali J  and  appropriate  and  allowed  for  the 
divergence  of  responses  needed  to  provide  information  on  widely 
different  programs. 

TEA  consultants  and  local  teachers  also  completed  instruments 
providing  further  information  on  the  clarity  of  the  questions, 
the  completeness  of  the  response  alternatives  and  the  time  required. 

After  the  administrative  questionnaires  were  reviewed  and 
approved  by  the  TEA  Reports  Management  Svstem,  the  Texas  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Dr.  J.  W.  Edgar,  reviewed  the  instrument  and 
approved  them  for  use  in  Texas  Project  PRIME  public  schools. 

Final  Version  of  the  Administrative  Questionnaires.   The  final 
versions  of  the  experimental  questionnaires  for  the  local  school 
district  adniinT^itrative  and  teaching  staff  concerned  with  Plan  A 
are  available  as  supplemental  materials  to  this  report.  Each 
questionnaire  contains  a  section  on  the  personal,  professional  and 
educational  experience  of  the  individual  responding. 

Examples  of  the  items  ir  this  section  are: 

In  which  kind  of  community  have  you  sp^r^t  most  of  your  life? 
(Check  only  one.) 

 ^In  the  open  country  or  in  a  farming  community 

 In  a  small  town  (less  than  10,000  people)  that  was  not  a 
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 ^In  a  medium-size  city  00.000  to  100,000  people) 

 In  a  suburb  of  a  med  um-sized  city 

 ^Inside  a  large  city   100,000  to  500,000  people) 

 In  a  suburb  of  a  lane  city 

 Ln  a  very  large  city  ^over  500,000  people) 

 ^In  a  suburb  of  a  very  large  city 

Which  types  of  handicapped  children  have  you  had  experience 
teaching?   (Check  one  or  morel) 

 Trainable  mentally  retarded 

 Educable  mentally  retarded 

 Visually  handicapped 

 Deaf  and  hard  of  hearing 

 Physically  handicapped 

 Language  and  learning  disabled 

 Minimally  brain-injured 

 Entotionally  disturbel 

 Speech  handicapped 

During  a  typical  two-week  period  in  each  season,  how  many  hours  do 
you  spend  in  each  of  the  following  activities? 

Fall      Winter     Spring  Sungner 

In-service  training  ac- 
tivities concerning  chil- 
dren (both  in  prepara- 
tion and  attendance)   ^hrs.   ^hrs,   hrs-   hrs. 
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Fall      Winter       Spring  Surrimer 


In-service  training  activ- 
ities concerning  Plan  A   ^hrs.   hrs.   hrs 


Developing  screening 
and  appraisal 
procedures 


nrs. 


ARD  Comittee  meetings 
(inc1u>ling  screening 

comnlttee;  _hrs.  _hrs.  _hr3.  _hrs. 
Counseling  parents  of 

handicapped  children   ^hrs.   ^hrs.   hrs.  _hrs. 

Consulting  with 

Principals   ^hrs.    _iirs.   ^hrs.  _hrs. 

Consulting  with  indi- 
vidual Regular  Class- 
room Teachers  _hrs.    _hrs.      _hrs.  _hrs. 

Consulting  with  indi- 
vidual Special  Educa- 
tion Teachers  _hrs.     _hrs.      _nrs.  _hr5. 


hrs.       hrs.         hrs.   hrs. 


Selecting  and 
su>Jorvising  Educa- 
tional Diagnosticians 

end  other  test  ,  u  i. 

administrators  _hrs.     _hrs.      _hrs.  _hrs. 

Formal  testing  of 

children  _hrs.     _hrs.      _hrs.  _hrs. 

Informal  testing 
and  other  counseling 

with  children  _hrs.     _i.rs.      _nrs.  _hrs. 

Writing  educational  . 
plans  _nrs.     _hrs.      _hrs.  _nrs. 
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Eacl-  questionnaire  also  included  questions  on  the  individual's 
expectations  concerning  Plan  A  and  problems  that  may  have  resulted. 
A  sample  Plan  A  item  is; 


Thinking  back  to  before  Plan  A  was  conceived,  how  would 
you  have  felt  about  haviig  children  with  mild  handicapping 
conditions  served  in  the  regular  classroom?    (Check  only 
one.) 

 (jood  Idea  for  most  handicapped  children 

 Good  for  some  handicapped  children 

 Good  idea  for  only  a  few  handicapped  children 

Not  a  good  idea  for  any  handicapped  children 


Now  that  you  have  had  a" most  a  year  of  experience  with  Plan  A 
either  as  a  current  Plat  A  school  or  as  a  school  which  will 
be  Plan  A  next  year,  ho\  has  your  feeling  about  the  integra- 
tion of  handicapped  chi  dren  changed?    (Check  only  one.) 

:t's  a  good  idea  for  more  handicapped  children  than  I 
'/ould  have  expected 

It's  a  good  idea  for  fewer  handicapped  children  that  I 
would  have  expected 

I  was  about  right  in  my  original  feelings. 
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The  attitudes  of  the  special  education  administrators  and 
regular  and  special  education  teachers  teward  the  integration 
of  handicapped  children  into  regular  classes  were  ascertained 
using  an  integration  scale.    The  integration  scale  consisted  of 
25  child  behavior  descriptions  reflecting  different  types  and 
severity  of  handicaps.   Respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  the 
placement  he  would  select  for  each  childra)  in  a  regular  class- 
room all  day,  b)  in  a  regular  classroom  part  of  the  day  with 
supplemental  materials  and  assistance,  c)  in  a  regular  class- 
room part  of  the  day  with  supplemental  materials  and  assistance 
and  in  a  resource  room  part  of  the  day,  d)  in  a  special  class 
all  day,  or  e)  not  in  public  school  education  program.  Sample 
behavior  descriptions  are: 

Richard  is  overly  dependent  on  the  teacher.   He  seeks 
out  excessive  adult  attention.    He  has  no  sense  of  self 
direction.   He  never  does  anything  without  being 
pushed  or  prodded. 

Chuck  doesn't  seem  able  to  catch  on  to  things  as  quickly 
as  most,  and  needs  to  have  things  explained  over  and 
over  again;  eventually,  though,  he  appears  to  learn 
everything  the  others  do,  even  though  it  has  taken 
longer. 

Florence  is  immature  and  oversensitive,  likely  to  burst 
into  tears  at  the  slightest  provocation.    She  pouts  or 
sulks  if  she  can't  do  what  she  wants  to  do. 

The  questions  related  to  special  ec^ucation  program  variables 

varied  with  the  individual  respondent  and  are  described  below 

for  each  instrument. 
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1)   Administrative  Questionnaire  for  the  Superintendent 

contained: a)  demographic  questions  on  the  school  district  student 

body  and  teaching  staff,  b)  questions  on  the  financial  situation 

of  the  community  and  certain  financial  aspects  of  the  school 

district  program,  and  c)  items  on  the  relationship  between  the 

Superintendent  and  Director  of  Special  Education.  Sample 

questions  include: 

What  is  the  basis  for  initiating  special  education  services 
in  buildings?   (Rank  The  Ones  You  Use  In  Order  of  Frequency: 
Inmost  frequent.) 

 Building  Principal 's  needs  assessment 

 Director  of  Special  Education  needs  assessment 


Board  decision 


JSuperintendent's  needs  assessment 


Educational  Service  Center 


J)ther  community  agency 


Jeacher*s  request 


^Parent  request 

jJoint  decision  (exp  ain) 


What  is  your  district's  per  pupil  expenditure  for  the  following 
student  classifications? 

I  per  elementary  regular  student 

I  per  elementary  special  education  student 

i  per  secondary  regular  student 

I  per  secondary  special  education  student 
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2)   Administrative  Questionnaire  for  the  Director  of  Special 

Education  contained  questions  on: a)  demographic  features  of  the 

special  education  program,  b)  personnel  and  structure  of  the 

appraisal  process,  c)  relationships  between  special  education 

professionals,  d)  utilization  of  instructional  materials,  e)  the 

method  of  staff  development,  f)  budget  sources  and  use  of  funds, 

g)  facilities,  h)  the  use  of  non-public  schools,  i)  program 

planning,  and  j)  instructional  arrangements  and  assignments. 

Sample  items  include: 

How  many  elementary-aged  children  are  in  your  special 
education  program  at  this  time?  (Indicate  number  of 
children  in  each  cell.) 


Visually  MBI- 
EMR  TMR  Deaf  ^        COHI        Handicapped  LLP 


Essentially  in 
special  education 
self-contained 
classroom 

Resource  room  50% 
jr  more  of  the 
day 

Resource-  room  less 
than  5d%  of  the 
day 

Regular  class- 
room all  day  or 
almost  all  day, 
with  a  heiMAg 
teacher 
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Which  one  of  the  following  personnel  has  been  given  the 
responsibility  for  coordinating  the  appraisal  process? 
(Check  only  one.) 

 Special  Education  Director 

 Special  Education  Supervisor 

 Educational  Diagnostician 

Counselor 


Visiting  teacher 
psychologist 

Associate  School  Psychologist 
Other  (explain)   


3)  Administrative  Questionnaire  for  the  Instructional 

Supervisor  qontained  questions  on: a)  the  education  plan,  b)  the  use 

(f  teacher  aides,  c)  relatiorships  between  professionals,  d)  staff 

cevelopnent,  and  e)  instructional  materials.   Sample  items  are: 

Which  of  the  following  content  items  in  the  educational  plan 
are  your  primary  responsibility?  (Check  one  or  more.) 

 Suggested  instructional  materials 

 Instructional  objectives  written  in  behavioral  terms 

 Suggested  activities 

 Behavior  management  technicues 

 Modification  of  regular  classroom  teaching  techniques 

 Regular  classroom  curriculum  modification 

 Diagnostic  information  aboi.t  the  child's  learning  problems 

 Diagnostic  information  about  academic  difficulties, 

particularly  reading  problems 

 Placement  suggestions 
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JSocial  adjustment  suggestions 

^EiDOtlpnal  adjustnier  t  ^u^^estlons 
jOther  (specify)  ,   


What  do  you  dc  to  assure  that  Special    Education  Teachers 
anH  Regular  Teachers  work  together  as  a  team?  (Check  one 
0  If-  \) 

 Provide  joint  in-service  activities  for  Special  and 


Regular  Teachers 

^Provide  Special  Education  Teachers  in-service  activities 
s^ev^^lop  a  sensitivity  for  Regular  Teachers'  problems 
dr/.  iGwpoints 

J'rovide  Regular  Teachers  in-service  activities  to 
l^.velop  skills  in  integrating  resource  room  and  regular 
classroom  activities 

^Provide  in-service  activities  for  special  education 
"supporliwe  staff,  Principals,  to  build  human  relations 
skills  to  assist  professionals  in  working  together 

Jnformal  conversations  with  Regular  and/or  Special 
"Education  Teachers  as  communication  difficulties  arise 

JStaff  meetings  involving  Regular  and  Special  Education 


Teachers  focusing  on  particular  handicapped  children 
Other  (specify) 


How  are  the  parents  involved  in  the  appraisal  process? 
(Check  one  or  wore.) 

Not  at  all 


^Parental  permissior  needed  for  testing 


J\s  a  source  of  bacl:ground  infcmation 


J\RD  Committee  resu  ts  reported  to  them  in  writing 


Educational  plan  njported  to  them  in  writing 


^Personal  consultation  with  parents  after  ARD  Committee 
"decision 

j3ther  (explain)   
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If  you  feel  that  there  s  any  point  or  step  in  the  appraisal 
process  that  is  causing  an  excessive  time  delay  which  step 
is  it  most  often  likely  to  be?  (If  more  than  one  is  checked, 
rank  them  in  order  of  frequency.  Inmost  frequent.) 

 Screening 


Collection  of  existing  data 


Test  administration 


ARD  deliberation 


Locating  appropriate  placement 


Writing  of  the  educational  plan 


Other  (specify) 


No  delays 


5)  Administrative  Questionnaire  for  the  Appraisal  Specialist 
contains  questions  on:a)  the  testing  battery,  and  b)  the  facilities 
available.    Sample  items  are: 

Who  determines  the  testing  battery?  (Check  one  or  more.) 

 Director  of  Special  Education 

 Director  of  Appraisal  Process 


You,  the  administrator  of  tests 


JSC  appraisal  consultant 
J^ommunity  professional 
Other  (explain)  


Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  testing  battery? 
(Check  only  ore.) 

 ^Each  child  receives  the  same  set  of  tests. 

 ^Each  child  receives  the  same  basic  core  of  tests  with 

other  special  tests  added  if  needed, 

 Z,\oh  child's  test  battery  is  uniquely  developed  for  him- 
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Do  you  ever  obSf:rve  children  as  a  part  of  the  district's 
c(»mprehenslYe  pupil  appraisal  process? 

 Yes   No 

6)  Administrative  Questionnaire  for  the  Counselor  contains 

questions  on: a)  the  appraisal  process,  b)  parent  counseling  and 

c)  student  counseling.    Typical  items  are: 

Select  five  of  the  mos^  frequent  reasons  for  your  counseling 
with  parents  of  handir     ed  children.  (Rank  order  the 
selected  reasons:  l^ra  \.  frequent.) 

To  insure  their  attendance  in  school 


Jo  obtain  pertinent  home  background  information  on  pupils 


To  obtain  parental  permission  for  appraisal  of  s\udents 


 To  explain  results  of  appraisal 

 To  secure  permission  for  special  placement 

 To  assist  parents  in  understanding  child's  handicapping 

condition(s) 

 To  assist  parents  in  setting  up  goals  for  students 


Jo  assist  in  making  referrals  to  community  agencies 


Jo  provide  suggestions  of  activities  to  be  carried  out 
"at  home 

To  provide  assistance  in  management  of  the  child's 
"behavior 

Do  not  counsel   with  parents 


Select  the  five  methods  you  employ  most  frequently  with  students 
to  enhance  the  social  status  of  tha  handicapped  child  in  the 
regular  classroom.  (Rank  order  the  five  selected  methods: 
l=most  frequent.) 

 ^Individual  counseling  with  handicapped  students 

 Individual  counseling  with  normal  students 


Group  methods  with  handicapped  children 
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 Group  methods  with  normal  children 

 (Jroup  methods  with  both  normal  and  handicapped  children 

 Counseling  professional  staff 

 ^Parent  counseling 

 Other  (explain)   

7)  Administrative  Questionnaire  for  the  Principal  contains 

questions  on: a)  building  demographic  and  ethnic  statistics,  b)  numbers 

of  handicapped  children,  c)  facilities,  d)  instructional  supervision, 

e)  relationships  between  professional  staff,  f)  use  of  resource 

room,  g)  building  services,  h)  instructional  materials,  i)  teacher 

aides,  j)  grading  policy,  and  k)  relation  with  parents  and  community. 

Typical  items  are: 

What  is  the  ethnic/racial  pattern  of  students  enrolled  in 
special  education  in  your  building?  (Indicate  number  of 
children  in  each  category.) 

LLD 

EMR   MBI    ED  TWR 

Negro         

Indiana         

Oriental         

Spanish-surnamed         

Caucasian  (other  than 

Spanish-surnamed)         

Total  number         

In  your  opinion,  do  handicapped  children  who  start  the  school 
year  in  a  regular  classroom  experience  an  increased  or 
decreased  acceptance  by  their  teachers  and  peers  in  comparison 
to  children  who  are  integrated  after  school  starts?  (Check 
only  in  each  column.) 

Teacher"  Peer 
Definita  increased  acceptance     
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Teacher  Pe.T 

Probably  increased  acceptance     

No  difference     

Probably  decreased  acceptance     

Definitely  decreased  acceptance    


How  do  you  provide  Special  Education  Teachers  with  assistance 
in  the  implementation  of  hand  capped  children's  educational 
plans?  (Check  one  or  more) 

 do  not  personally  provide  such  assistance 


J  work  with  Special  Education  Teachers  individually, 
upon  their  request 

J  work  with  Special  Education  Teachers  individually  on 
It  systematic  basis 

J  work  with  groups  of  Special  Education  Teachers 


J  work  with  all  the  teachers  who  see  a  particular 
"handicapped  child  in  group  meetings 

Other  (rjescribe)   


8)   Administrative  Ouesiionnaire  for  the  Regular  Classroom 
Teacher  includes  items  on:  a'  in-service  training,  b)  relationships 
with  other  professionals,  c)  demographic  and  ethnic  information  on 
the  classroom,  d)  Instructior al  techniques,  e)  instructional 
materials,  f)  involvement  in  appraisals,  g)  educational  plan, 
h)  use  of  resource  room,  i)  crading  policy,  j)  parental  involvement, 
and  k)  relationship^  between  regular  and  special  education  teachers. 
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Sample  items  are: 

Hive  you  modified  any  of  the  following  for  the  normal  children 
in  your  class  as  a  result  of  having  identified  handicapped 
children  in  your  class?  (Check  only  one  column  for  each  item.) 

« 

Very 

Much   Somewhat  A  little   Not  at  all 

Curriculum  content         

Type  of  activity 

projects         

Materials  used         

Behavior  management 

techniques  

Instructional  grouping         . 

Use  of  audio/visual 

materials         _ 

Grading  of  daily 

assignments    

Report  card  grading         

If  you  have  a  handicapped  child  who  needs  instructional 
materials  not  available  in  your  classroom,  how  soon  after 
a  request  has  been  made  do  you  usually  receive  materials? 
(Check  only  one.) 

 Immediately  (within  a  week) 


One  week  later 


2-3  weeks  later 


4-6  weeks  later 


J-8  weeks  later  (two  months) 
J\fter  3  months 
Never  receive  materials 


ERIC 
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Do  you  think  that  competitive  standarcs  of  success  i"  school, 
such  as  grades,  tend  to  deprive  retard(.d  and  language  disabled 
children  of  a  sense  of  adequacy? 


_Yes 

Probably  yes 


 Probably  no 

 No 

9)  Administrative  Questionnaire  for  the  Special  Education 
Teacher  includes  items  on  the  same  content  areas  as  the  Regular 
Classroom  Teacher.   Sample  items  are: 

Which  of  the  following  best  dej,cribes  the  teaching  arrangement 
in  which  you  are  presently  emp  oyed?  (If  you  are  in  two  or 
iSre  a^faJgements.  indicate  whtt  percent  of  yjj^,* 
spend  in  each;  i.e..  if  you  are  a  helping  teacher  in  the 
Sing  and  a  resource  teacher  in  the  afternoon,  respond  with 
50%  helping  teacher  and  50%  resource  teacher.) 

 Completely  self-contained  special  education  classroom 

Essentially  self-contained  special  education  classroom, 

 ^but  some  students  are  integrated  into  some  regular  class 

activities 

 Departmentalized  classrooir 


 Team  teaching  arrangement 

 ^Resource  room  teacher 

 ^Diagnostic  classroom  teacher 


_Helping  Teacher 
Crisis  teacher 
Itinerant  teacher 
Jomebound  teacher 
^Community  classroo n 
__Pre-school  class 
Other  (specify) 
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Who  determines  the  spe  iai  education  resource  room  schedules 
for  children  attending  both  regular  and  resource  room  classes? 
(Check  one  column  for  ach  person.) 


Special  Education  Director        

Special  Education  Suoer- 

visor  (or  consultant)         

Educational  Diagnostician         

Special  Educ.  Counselor         

Principal         

Regular  Teacher         

Special  Education  Teacher         

Other  (describe)  

10)   Administrative  Questionnaire  for  the  Special  Education 
Teacher's  Aide  contains  questions  on: a)  her  instructional  arrangement, 
b)  her  training,  and  c)  her  assigned  activities.   Typical  items  are: 
What  was  included  in  your  training?(Check  one  or  more.) 

 jSeneral  information  about  child  development 

 General  information  about  handicapped  children 

 General  information  about  special  education  programs 

 Training  in  how  to  discipline  (manage)  children 

 Training  in  how  to  handle  children  with  emotional  problems 

 Training  in  how  to  help  children  with,  learning  problems 

 Training  in  how  to  use  special  curriculum  materials 

 jSeneral  training  about  how  to  be  a  teacher's  aide 

 No  special  training 


articipated 
ctively  in 
ecisions 


Did  Not 

Participate  Don't 
Consulted  in  Decisions  Know 
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How  much  time  do  you  spend  on  each  activity  listed  below? 
(Check  one  column  for  ea':h  activity.) 

Most— 

a  lot  Some  Not  much  None 

Helping  individual  handicapped 

child  with  school  work         

Helping  individual  normal 

child  with  school  work         

Grading  individual  handicapped 

child's  work    

Grading  individual  normal 

child's  work         

Working  with  small  groups 

of  children         

Disciplining  handicapped 
children  who  are  out  of 

control         

Disciplining  normal  children 

who  are  out  of  control         

Report  Cards 

Project  PRIME  has  obtained  the  completed  report  card  for  each 
selected  handicapped  and  non-handicapped  contrast  child*  The 
teachers  who  completed  the  re)ort  cards  were  unaware  until  early 
June  that  they  v/ould  be  submi  :ting  report  cards  to  Project  PRIME. 
Data  from  the  report  cards  wi  1  enable  Project  PRIME  to  assess  the 
year-long  progress  the  child  las  r^ade  in  academic  subjects  and  in 
social  behavior,  conduct,   work  habits,  motivation  and  other  personal 
and  social  measures  typically  included  on  report  cards.    It  will 
also  provide  evidence  on  absetteeism  and  indicate  whether  the  child 
was  promoted. 
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Project  PRIME  supplied  a  sample  report  for  districts  where 
it  was  against  school  policy  to  submit  a  copy  of  the  actual  report 
card.   A  copy  of  the  report  < ard  is  available  as  supplementary 
material  to  this  report. 
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Data  Collection  Procedures 

The  need  to  assure  the  external  and  internal  validity  of 
the  instrumentation  for  Project  PRIME  required  the  development 
of  a  decentralized  data  collection  system.    Project  PRIME  was 
involved  in  650  classrooms  in  156  school  campuses  in  43  school 
districts.    In  order  to  overcome  the  geographical  size  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  system  of  local 
District  Project  PRIME  coordinators  and  test  administrators. 

At  the  October  Project  PRIME  workshop,  an  outline  of  the 
responsibilities  to  be  assumed  by  the  local  district  was 
discussed  with  the  Directors  of  Special  Education.    The  local 
directors  were  asked  to  assi  .t  in  the  following  areas  connected 

with  Project  PRIME. 

1     Act  as  communications  link  between  local  school 
buildings  and  Austin  Project  PRIME  research  staff. 

2.  Handle  public  relations  problems  with  local  school 
personnel  and  parents. 

3.  Select  and  supervise  local  Project  PRIME  test 
administrators  and  classroom  observers. 

4    Coordinate  the  distribution  of  materials  from  Austin 
Project  PRIME  research  staff  to  the  test  administrators. 

5.  Maintain  quality  control  ovc  test  administration. 

6.  Relay  problems  and  decisions  to  the  Austin  Project 
PRIME  research  stafl . 

The  Directors  of  Special  Education  agreed  that  these  responsi- 
bilities were  critical  to  the  Project's  success  and  that  they  should 
be  local  school  district  responsibilities.   The  local  Directors  of 
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Special  Education  were  asked  to  designate  a  person  that  would  serve 
as  the  local  coordinator  for  Project  PRIME. 

The  names  of  the  Project  PRIME  coordinators,  number  of  Project 
PRIME  paid  personnel,  number  of  unpaid  district  personnel,  and 
approximate  number  of  manhours  spent  on  Project  PRIME  for  each 
district  are  given  In  Appendix  XXI.    In  many  districts,  the 
Director  of  Special  Education  •  erved  as  the  district  Project  PRIME 
Coordinator;  In  other  district  ,  a  consultant  or  other  special 
education  staff  member  served  (S  coordinator;  in  some  districts, 
particularly  the  larger  ProjeCu  PRIME  districts,  a  coordinator  was 
selected  and  supervised  by  the  Special  Education  Director,  and 
paid  by  Project  PRIME.    This  Individualization  of  local  organiza- 
tion, although  causing  some  administrative  difficulties  In  Austin, 
encouraged  each  district  to  use  Its  own  staff  capabilities  as 
much  as  possible  to  facilitate  Project  PRIME. 

tocal  manpower  needs  (I.e.,  test  administrators  and  observers) 
were  usually  met  by  employing  substitute  school  teachers  from  each 
school  district.    The  use  of  substitute  teachers  had  several 
advantages.    First,  these  Individuals  were  known  by  the  school 
principals,  teachers,  and  children  ana  therefore  were  minimally 
disruptive  to  the  normal  classa)om  activities.    Second,  the 
substitute  teachers  were  legally  able  to  cover  classrooms  if 
specific  instrumentation  necessitated  the  regular  class  teacher 
leaving  the  room.   Third,  the  use  of  local  personnel  overcame  the 
geographic  problems  Inherent  to  a  state-wide  study  involving  43 
ERXC  school  districts.    Fourth,  the  use  of  substitute  teachers  from 
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each  school  district  minimized  the  costs  involved  in  data 
collection.    Thus,  the  recjced  costs  permitted  the  administration 
of  a  more  comprehensive  barter/  of  instruments.    Finally,  the 
training  and  use  of  local  personnel  left  the  local  school  districts 
with  long-term  residual  Cinefis  in  the  form  of  trained  personnel. 

The  local  test  administrators  were  responsible  to  the  local 
district  Project  PRIME^ Ccordinators,  who  in  turn  received  in- 
structions and  support  from  the  state  Project  PRIME  Coordinator  and 
staff  (Figure  4).    The  organizational  structure  for  the  Project 
reflects  the  cooperative  tripartite  arrangement  and  responsibilities 
of  each  participant. 

Training  of  Test  Administrator  (Fall  1971  Administration) 

Training  in  the  administration  of  the  Metropolitan  Achieve- 
ment Test  was  provided  by  the  ^Yoject  research  staff  at  a  workshop 
held  ill  Austi;i,  J^khi  on  Ocio'oor  4-5,  1971. 

"h'":      .^shcp  had  sev::'c/.   .bjectives,  some  of  which  have  been 
^..usspd    ^   -tf.'jr  uo^^t'.;.,;.    *he  five  principal  objectives  v/ere: 

.  .  zfie  gocils  and  objectives  of  Project  PRIME; 

2.  dis.  ^"  on  of  the  local  school  district's  responsibili- 
ties anu    '  ties; 

3.  A  discuss r    of  the  .ample  selection  procedure; 

4.  A  discussion  'r'  selection  of  te^:  Jrn'nistrators; 

5.  A  discussion  or  (.chievomerU  te:c  procedures  and  schedules. 
Materials  provided  for  the  local  district  Directors  of  Special 

Education  attending  the  workshop  are  included  in  Appendix  XXII. 
The  portion  of  the  workshop  explaining  achievement  test  pro- 
^  cedures  included  a  description  of  the  rationale  for  the  selection 
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of  test  administrators,  a, id  a  set  of  instructions  for  scheduling 
the  testing,  for  determining  wl ich  test  level  should  be  adminis- 
tered to  the  selected  handicapfed  and  non-handicapped  children, 
and  for  selecting  the  correct  subtests  to  be  administered. 

The  booklot.  Guidelines  for  Test  Administration,  was  given  to 
each  Director  i)f  Special  Education  along  with  copies  of  the  four 
levels  of  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  being  used  and  the  Teacher's 
Instructions  for  each  level.    The  Directors  of  Special  Education 
raised  several  issues  anc  potential  problems,  including  the  need 
for  parent  permission  and  the  possible  need  to  administer  the 
test  individually  to  certain  disturbed  or  hyperactive  children. 
During  the  discussion,  local  districts  were  asked  to  determine 
if  parent  permission  forms  would  be  needed  and  if  so,  encouraged 
to  obtain  them.    Individual  children's  needs  were  also  to  be 
handled  indn'idually  by  che  local  districts  in  coni.uKation  with 
tr.  oi^A:  rroject  PRIME  Coordinator. 
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Adminis tracion  of  Achievement  Tests 

ir.c;  Directors  of  Special  Education  returned  to  their  respective 
school  districts  and  selected  and  trained  local  personnel.  Local 
test  a  Iministrators  for  the  fall  achievement  testing  were  selected 
according  to  guidelines  given  the  district  directors  at  the 
October  workshop.    The  guidelines  were: 

1.  Testers  must  be  willing  and  able  to  travel  anywhere  within 
district  or  special  education  cooperative. 

2.  Testers  must  have  experience  in  administering  achievement 
tes  ts . 

Testers  could  be  obtained  from  many  possible  sources: 

1.  School  Education  Diagnosticians 

2.  School  Psychologists 

3.  Coordinators  of  Pupil  Appraisal 

4.  Sijostitute  Teachers 

5.  Students  at  local  colleges 

6.  Educational  Serv'ce  Center  Consultants. 

Each  test  administrator  received  a  pack'?t  of  materials  to 
assist  in  tne  ?<::iTinistr^tion  of  the  fall  achievement  tests  (Appendix 
XXIII).    The  packei  included  camples  of  each  relevant  level  of  the 
Metropolitan  Achieve  .^nt  Test  and  the  corresponding  Teacher's 
Directions  Booklet.    Ut^er  materials  in  uve  [)acket  v/ere  a  list  or 
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children  selected  for  Project  PRIME,  Project  PRIME  Guidelines  for 
Test  Administration,  a  Testing  Time  Schedule  Report  Sheet,  a 
Problem  Report  Sheet  and  a  Final  Check  List. 

The  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests  v;ere  administered  in 
small-group  sessions  with  all  children  in  the  school  who  received 
the  same  level  of  the  achievement  test  being  tested  together. 

The  educable  mentally  retarded  (EMR)  children  were  adminis- 
tered two  levels  of  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests  (Primary  I 
and  Primary  II)  in  the  fall  and  spring  in  an  attempt  to  control 
for  the  basal  and  ceiling  effects  previously  found  in  research 
with  retarded  children.    The  randomly  selected  normal  contrast 
children  and  other  handicapped  children  (LLD,  MBI,  and  ED)  were 
administered  the  level  appropriate  to  their  grade  level.  Kjuly 
the  reading  and  mathematics  subtests  were  administered.  As 
suggested  oy  the  Metropolitai  Test  authors,  the  subtests  were 
aan^inistered  in  separat»^  testing  sessions  over  a  four-day  period* 
Table  7  indicates  the  testing  schedule  suggested* 
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TABLE  6 
SUGGRSTHD  TIMH  SOffilXILE 


Day  1.  MDming 


Afternoon 


Prim.  I 

Inter. 

Prijn.  I 
Elem. 


Tests  1,  2 
Tests  1,  2 
Tests  1,  2 

Test  3 
Test  5 


Day  2. 


Morning 


Afternoon 


Inter. 
Prim.  I 
Elem. 

Inter. 
Elem. 


Test  S 
Test  4 
Test  6 

Test  6 
Test  7 


************  SKIP  A  DAY  ******* 


Day  3.  Morning 

Afternoon 

Day  4. '  Morning 
Afternoon 


Inter.  Test  7 

Prim*  II  —  Tests  1,  2 

Prim.  II  —  Test  3 

Prim.'  II  —  Tests  5,  6 

Prim.  II  —  Test  7 


Est.  Time  »  30  Minutes 
Est.  Time  »  40  Minutes 
Est.  Time  «  40  Minutes 

Est.  Time  «  30  Minutes 
Est.  Time  «  35  Minutes 


Est.  Time  »  35  Minutes 
Est.  Time  »  30  Minutes 
Est.  Time  »  25  Minutes 

Est.  Time  »  25  Minutes 
Est.  Time  «  30  Minutes 


il  *  A  *  * 


Est.  Time  *  25  Minuten 
Est.  Time  =  33  Minutes 

Est.  Time  =  30  Minutes 


Est.  Time  38  Minutes 
Est.  Time  «  25  Minutes 
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Training  of  Test  Administrators  (January  1972  Administration) 

A  second  Project  PRIME  workshop  was  held  on  December  14-15, 
1971  in  Austin,  Texas,  for  the  local  district  Directors  of  Special 
Education.    The  objectives  for  the  second  workshop  were  a)  discussion 
of  the  attitudinal  and  social  adjustment  instruments,  b)  instructions 
concerning  general  administration  of  these  instruments,  c)  discussion 
of  concerns  centered  on  testing  minority  group  children,  d)  discussion 
about  the  activities  necessary  to  build  a  master  file  for  all  students 
and  teachers  involved  in  Project  PRIME,  and  e)  the  introduction  of 
classroom  observation  systems.    See  Appendix  XXIV  for  the  agenda 
and  specific  materials.    During  the  workshop,  the  Project  PRIME 
instruments  to  be  administered  in  January  were  presented,  the  pro- 
cess of  instrument  development  was  outlined,  and  the  rationale  be- 
hind each  instrument  was  discussed.    Coiments  and  questions  from  the 
Directors  of  Special  Education  were  aired  and  tentative  answers 
provided. 

One  entire  session  was  spent  in  a  panel  discussion  of  the 

problems  to  be  anticipated  when  testing  minority  group  children. 

The  panel  of  professional  education  consultants  representing  black 

and  Mexican-American  ...Inority  groups  consisted  of: 

Ms.  Magnolia  Baker,  OcnsuUant  for  Special  Education  and 
Counseling,  Department  of  Counseling,  Texas  Education  Agency, 
Austin,  Texas 

M';.  Isaurra  Barrera,  Chiel  Consultant,  Special  Education 
Division,  Education  Service  Center,  Region  XX,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
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Ms.  Alba  Luna,  Instructional  Consultant,  Special  Education 
Division,  Education  Service  Center,  Region  XX,  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Ms.  Jo  Ann  Paul,  Chief  tonstltant  in  Early  Childhood  Special 
Education,  Department  of  Special  Education,  Texas  Education 
Agency,  Austin,  Texas 

The  panel  discussed  specific  items  and  general  areas  of  sensi- 
tivity, the  appropriate  way  to  use  the  Spanish  translations  of  the 
instruments,  and  the  need  for  sensitive  and  responsive  test  adminis- 
trators.   Every  effort  was  made  during  the  discussion  to  make  local 
directors  conscious  of  the  need  to  be  aware  of  variations  in  cultures. 
Directors  were  asked  to  select  test  administrators  who  would  be 
sensitive  to  individual  children's  reactions  and  who  would  not 
pressure,  antagonize,  or  humiliate  any  child  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  Project  PRIMR  data. 

Administration  of  Socionetric  and  Attitudinal  Instruments 

The  local  district  Directors  of  Special  Education  were  requested 
to  select  and  train  test  administrators  for  the  January  1972  test 
aJo'i  .istration.    Test  administrators  selected  for  January  included 
test  administrators  from  the  fall  achievement  testing,  substitute 
teachers,  and  cO'Cher^s  aides  who  were  later  trained  as  observers, 
and  university  students  involved  in  courses  in  Educational  Psychology 
or  Tests  and  Measure,  lents.    The  test  administrators  were  selected, 
trained  and  supervised  by  the  local  Project  PRIME  coordinators. 
They  were  paid  by  Project  PRIME,  however,  not  the  district.  Each 
test  administrator  received  a  packet  of  materials  to  assist  in  the 
administration  of  the  sociometric  and  attitudinal  instruments 
(See  Appendix  XXV). 
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In  addition  to  the  material  needed  for  testing,  the  Directors 
of  Special  Education  were  also  provided  with  material  to  be  used 
in  public  relations  activities  with  parents  and  school  district 
personnel  — teachers  and  principals  (Appendix  XXVI).   This  material 
consisted  of  an  Overview  of  Project  PRIME  and  letters  of  support 
from  Dr.  J.    W.  Edgar,  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  Dr.  Robert 
Montgomery,   Assistant  Commissioner  of  Special  Education  and 
Special  Schools.    The  Project  PRIME  research  staff  and  TEA  consultants 
were  also  available  to  address  interested  or  concerned  groups  about 
Project  PRIME  if  the  school  district  requested.    Some  of  the 
instruments  and  certain  individual  items  were  threatening  to 
teachers.    Teachers  were  reassjred  that  the  data  collected  by  the 
Project  would  not  be  used  by  the  school  district  to  evaluate  their 
teaching. 

The  test  administration  procedures  for  the  sociometric  and 
attitudinal  instruments  were  designed  to  ease  the  cognitive  burden 
on  the  child  and  to  avoid  response  bias  and  fatigue.    All  instruments 
were  read  aloud  to  the  children;  thus,  no  child  was  required  to  have 
a  facility  with  reading.    All  instruments  were  designed  to  minimize 
the  amount  of  writing  requirti  from  the  child.    The  child  either 
filled  in  faces  or  wrote  the  wordc  "y*^-"  or  "no."   The  response  of 
writing  "yes"  or  "no"  was  used  to  avoid  perseverance  and  response 
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position  effects,  sometimss  found  with  machine-scoreable  answer 
sheets.    Spanish  translations  were  available  for  Mexican-American 
children. 

Table  7  lists  all  the  children's  instruments  which  were 
administered  in  January  1972,  and  tells  how  many  items  were  included 
in  each  instrument,  how  many  parts  each  questionnaire  was  broken 
into,  and  the  time  for  administering  the  questionnaire.    It  was 
recommended  that  the  questionnaires  be  broken  into  units  so  that 
a  child  never  had  to  answer  more  than  35  questions  of  the  same 
type  in  a  row.    A  single  testing  session  was  held  to  around  an 
hour  for  group  or  classroom  testing  and  half  an  hour  for  individual 
testi ng. 

A  selected  classroom  received  three  instruments  (Guess  Who, 
How  l_  Feel  Toward  Others,  and  Your  School  Days)  given  in  two 
sessions.    The  first  session  consisted  of  Guess  Who  and  items  1  - 
30  from  Your  School  Dav:.*    When  a  test  was  broken  into  separate 
adnir: stration,  the  instructions  were  reviewed  before  administering 
the  second  and  remaining  parts. 

Three  of  the  children's  instruments  were  administered  to  the 
selected  children  ir  small  groups.    Each  testing  session  lasted 
about  one  hour.    Sincj  About  You  and  Your  Friends  was  a  long  instrument, 
it  was  divided  into  four  parts,  two  parts  being  given  at  each  setting. 
To  prevent  boredom,  Iialf  of  How  Do  You  Feel  was  given  between  two 
parts  of  About  You  and  Your  Friends  at  each  sitting.    This  procedure 
is  outlined  below: 
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Session  I:    About  You  and  Your  Friends—items  1  -  25 
How  Do  You  Feel  --items  1  -  20 

About  You  and  Your  Friends— items  26  -  5C 
Session  II:  About  You  and  Your  Friends— items  51  -  75 
How  Do  You  Feel  —items  21  -  41 

About  You  and  Your  Friends— items  76  -  96 
Let's  Pretend  was  given  to  each  selected  child  individually. 
The  individual  testing  session  took  about  one-half  hour. 

A  sample  schedule  for  testing  in  a  school  which  had  fifteen 
selected  children  (both  handicapped  and  non-handicapped)  in  five 
different  classes  is  given  in  Table  8.    It  illustrates  how  a  maximxm 
amount  of  testing  can  be  accomplished  in  a  single  week.   Of  course, 
different  schedules  may  have  been  more  appropriate  in  other  situ- 
ations. 
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_TABLEJ_ 

SAMPLE  TESTING  SCHEDULE 


A.M.. 

Day  1 

Day  2 

Day  3 

Day  U 

1st  hr. 

Class  #1(1) 

Class  #1(2) 

Class  #J+(l) 

Class  #l+(2) 

2nd  hr. 

Class  #2(1) 

Class  #2(2) 

Class  #5(1) 

Class  #5(2) 

3rd  hr. 

S.C.  #1 

S.C.  #5 

S.C.  #9 

S.C.  #13 

P.M. 


1st  hr. 

Class  #3(1)  - 

Class  #3(2) 

Group  (l)S,C, 

Group  (2)S.C. 

2nd  hr. 

S.C.  #3 

S.C.  #7 

S.C.  #11 

S.C.  #15 

S.C.  #U 

S.C.  #8 

S.C.  #12 

S.C.  Makeup 

ERIC 


Additional  makeup  tests  and  individual  administration  of  Guess  Who 
or  Hovr     Feel  Toward  Others  to  non -readers  should  be  done  by  May  5# 

KEY; 

Class  #1  (l)  refers  to  selected  classroom  #1,  session  #1  during 
which  Guess  Who  and  Your  School  Days,  Part  1^  were  given. 

Class  #1  (2)  refers  to  selected  classroom  #1,  session  #2  during 
whic-h  How  Z  Feel  Toward  Others  and  Your  School  Days  ^  Part  £  were 
given, 

S.C.  #1  refers  to  selected  chi.'.d  #1  individual  testing  session 
for  Let's  Pretend* 

Group  (l)  S.C.  referi^  to  small  gr^^up  s^^slon  for  selected  children 
during  which  How  Do  You  Feel>  lart  1_  and  About  You  and  Your  Friends , 
Parts  1^  emd  2  were  given. 

Group  (2)  S.C.  refers  to  small  group  session  for  selected  children 
during  which  How  Do  You  Feel,  Part  2  and  About  You  and  Your  Friends , 
Parts  3  and     were  given . 
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Administration  of  Instruments >  Spring  1972 

The  spring  1972  administration  of  the  Metropolitan  Achievement 
Tests  was  conducted  using  the  same  procedures  that  were  employed  in 
the  ^all  of  1971.    The  Project  PRIME  staff  provided  a  list. of 
chiMren  to  be  tested  and  the  level (s)  of  test  to  be  given  to  each 
child.    Based  on  problems  reported  during  the  fall  testing,  EMR 
children  who  could  not  cope  with  the  Primary  II  level  of  the 
Metropolitan  were  exempted  from  the  Primary  II  level  of  the  test. 
Materials  provided  for  the  spring  achievement  testing  are  in- 
cluded in  Appendix  XXVIL 

Two  of  the  children's  instruments  were  administered  in  the 
spring,  the  Children's  Questionnaire  and  How  Do  You  Feel --Part  II. 
The  Teacher's  Attitude  and  Classroom  Climate,  and  the  two  question- 
naires on  the  child's  demographic  and  educational  background,  the 
Selected  Children's  Background  and  the  Selected  Children's  Education 
Expedience  Questionnaire  were  also  completed.   Teachers  were  asked 
to  submit  a  copy  of  each  selected  child's  report  card  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year.    The  administrative  questionnaires  were  also 
completed  at  this  time. 

Appendix  XXVIII  contains  the  supporting  materials  for  the 
spring  questionnaire  administration. 

The  time  demands  on  the  teachers  and  administrative  staff  to 
complete  all  the  questionnaires  during  the  spring  required  that 
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Project  PRIME  provide  payment  for  the  instruments  completed. 
Information  on  the  payment  rates  and  forms  used  are  included 
in  Appendix  XXXIX.    Figure  5  depicts  the  time  at  which  each 
instrument  was  administered. 
Suimnary  of  Project  PRIME  Test  Administrators 

Biographical  information  on  all  Project  PRIME  test  adminis- 
trators was  collected  and  is  summarized  in  Table  9-   The  personnel 
who  administered  the  fall  and  spring  MAT's  were  generally  older, 
better  educated,  and  had  more  teaching  experience  than  did  the 
winter  questionnaire  administrators.    This  was  due  to  the  stipula- 
tion that,  whenever  possible,  achievement  test  administrators 
should  have  had  experience  in  administering  achievement  tests.  The 
emphasis  for  the  selection  of  testers  for  administering  the  winter 
questionnaires  had  shifted  from  a  preference  for  experience  in 
testing  to  a  preference  for  testers  who  would  be  able  to  develop 
a  rapport  with  the  children  in  the  testing  situation.  Particularly 
d..,Mng  the  winter  testing.  Project  PRIME  wished  to  employ  test 
administrators  who  were  bilingual  in  the  districts  with  a  large 
proportion  of  Mexican-American  children.    Ev^'''ence  of  the  success 
in  obtaining  bilingual  test  idminis trators  is  evidenced  in  the  fact 
that  almost  30%  of  the  winter  test  administrators  were  Mexican- 
Americans. 

Throughout  the  year,  th(  experience  level  of  the  personnel  used 
by  local  districts  for  implenenting  PRIME'S  test  administration  was 
remarkably  high.   About  threo-fourths  of  the  test  administrators 
had  had  some  experience  teaching,  and  abbut  40%  had  had  more  than 
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three  years.   Only  a  little  over  10%  of  the  test  administrators 
had  had  no  college  training  while  almost  three-fourths  had 
graduated  from  college  and  more  than  half  had  had  at  least  one 
course  in  testing. 

Information  about  the  testing  situation  for  the  spring  MAT'S 
is  summarized  in  Tafele  10.    Similar  inforination  from  the  fall  MAT 
test  administration  is  not  available,  but  comparable  data  from 
the  spring  questionnaires  administration  will  be  analyzed  later. 
Informal  reports  from  test  administrators  indicate  that  the  test- 
ing situation  was  fairly  consistent  throughout  the  year.  Testing 
was  usually  done  in  the  same  room  each  time,  regardless  of  Its 
suitability,  because  it  was  the  only  space  available.    Even  so,  only 
8%  of  the  children  were  given  the  spring  MAT  in  a  very  small  room 
and  almost  half  of  them  were  tested  individually.    The  MAT's  were 
supposed  to  be  administered  in  small  groups,  and  95%  of  the  children 
were  tested  in  groups  of  10  or  less.    Distractions  during  testing 
did  occur,  but  in  less  than  half  of  the  testing  situations.  Dis- 
tinctions v^fe  only  serious  in  about  ^  of  the  testing  fessions.  ^ 
Diffraction!^  trom  inside  the  testing  siV,uation  were  prirtiarilv  creatal 
by  tne  children  themselves.    In  less  than  20%  of  ih^  ses||ions 


these  distractions  at  all  serious.  ^  *v     »  v 
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Classroom  Observation  System 

Overvi  ew 

Historically,  studies  concerned  with  the  educational  process 
have  been  limited  to  the  description  of,  or  experimentation 
with,  antecedents  and/or  consequences  of  classroom  activities. 
Large-scale  evaluations  have  rarely  employed  measures  concerned 
with  direct  observation  of  classroom  interactions.   When  they  have 
been  included,  classroom  behavior  has  traditionally  been  measured 
by  employing  high-inference  rating  scales  as  the  measurement 
procedure.   Medley  and  Mitzel  (1959)  reviewed  studies  of  super- 
visory y^atings  of  teacher  effectiveness  and  their  relationship  to 
pupil  gain.    Generally,  the  findings  consistently  revealed  a  low 
correlation  between  supervisory  ratings  and  pupil  performance.  At 
present,  there  is  no  singularly  accepted  theory  or  methodology  for 
the  measurement  of  classroom  behavior. 

Medley  and  Mitzel  (1963)  suggeit  that  there  are  "two  phases  in 
the  process  of  measuring  classroom  behavior:    (1)  securing  a  record 
of  a  sample  of  the  behaviors  to  be  measured,  and  (2)  quantification 
of  the  record  (p.  298)."   Rosenshine  (1971),  after  reviewing  the 
extant  research  on  teacher  behavior,  appears  to  have  reinterpreted 
the  Medley  and  Mitzel  dichotorry  in  nis  cnscM«^sifln  of  new  directions 
for  classroom  behavior  studies.    He  views  the  tm  phases  in  terms 
of  (1)  selection  of  variables  and  (2)  coding  procedures. 
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Rosenshine's  concerns  (1971)  and  suggestions  for  a  "second 

generation"  of  teacher  behavior  studies  were  carefully  considered 

in  designing  Project  PRIME.   The  dilenma  of  variable  selection 

has  been  succinctly  stated  by  Glass  (1969). 

Evaluators  are  advised  to  heed  a  vast  assortment  of  data. 
They  are  warned  that  anything  that  feeds  into  a  program 
(antecedents),  happens  during  it  (transactions),  and 
results  from  it  (outcomes)  may  prove  io  be  critical  to 
the  success  of  the  program.   They  are  also  told  that  it 
is  vital  to  consider  not  only  what  happened  (observations), 
but  what  should  have  happended  (intents),  (p.  30) 

Thus,  a  \nde  variety  of  variables  must  be  studied  in  order  to  gain 

an  adequate  overview  of  the  educational  process. 

The  determination  of  the  level  of  specificity  of  variables  to 
be  studied  can  also  be  considered  in  terms  of  high  inference  and 
low  inference  measures.   The  relative  advantages  of  high  versus 
low  inference  measures  appear  equivocal.   Thus,  both  types  of 
measures  were  employed  in  this  project. 

The  quantification  of  behaviors  (i.e.,  coding  procedures)  is 
also  directly  related  to  the  level  of  specificity  of  variables 
included  i'^^^dy.   There  are  two  principle  ways  for  quantifying 
observational  data.   The  first  approach  requires  the  restriction  of 
observations  to  one,  or  no  moivj  than  a  few  aspects  of  classroom 
behavior,  determination  of  a  method  fo.  segmenting  of  behaviors, 
and  the  definition  of  a  limited  number  of  mutually  exclusive  categories 
Each  segment  of  behavior  is  classifiec  and  recorded  into  one  and  only 
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one  of  the  defined  categories.   The  record  of  classroom  behavior 
obtained  in   this  manner  indicates  frequency  of  occurrence  for 
each  behavioral  category  as  well  as,  in  some  instances,  providing 
information  related   to  the  sequencing  or  chaining  of  behavioral 
categories.   A  coding  approach  of  this  type  is  referred  to  as  a 
category  system.   The  second  approach  to  quantifying  classroom 
behaviors  is  a  procedure  in  which  a  Targe  number  of  possible 
behaviors  are  listed,  a  coder  observes  for  a  standard  period  of 
time,  and  tallies  each  item  of  behavior  that  occurs.   This  procedure 
typically  is  not  concerned  with  capturing  frequency  or  sequence  of 
classroom  behaviors  but  rather  with  the  identification  and  recording 
of  a  more  extensive  system  of  behaviors,  usually  reflecting  finer 
differentiations  in  the  nature  of  the  behavior  observed.   An  approach 
of  this  type  is  referred  to  as  a  sign  system.   Thus,  the  decision 
to  use  a  categorical  or  sign  system  as  a  procedure  for  quantifying 
class.OT  Lahavior  will  effect  the  level  of  specificity  cf  behaviors 
included  in  a  study. 

pl|3jecl  PRIME  affpldyeH  catjagorical  «s  jvf|l  as  sign  s^tcjms  for 
recordi'ng  c^ssroom  behavior.  In  additidn,  o|4ervers,  students  and 
teachers  com|)leted  high  inference  rating  ^cales|  Information  ^.  1 
related  to  va|iables  under  study  wds  collected  from  observatlorts| 

**as  well  as  fr|m  self-reports  and  ratings,  in  an  attempt  to  determine 

.     )       I  .  »  \ 

*the?nost  ecopclnical,  reliable  an|  lyalid  data  collecticn  procedu.os. 
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The  specific  purpose  for  observing  classroom  behavior  was  to 
determine  the  relevant  dimensions  of  effective  teaching  as  related 
to  pupil  growth.   A  second  objective  was  the  description  of  a 
week  of  school  activities  based  on  inputs  such  as  pupil  behavior, 
teacher  behavior  management  techniques,  cognitive  demand  levels 
in  the  class,  pupil  participation,  and  quality  of  classroom  climate. 
Additional  descriptive  information  was  collected  concerning  class- 
room physical  environment,  personnel  in  class,  classroom  displays, 
academic  activities,  teacher  tasks,  pupil  tasks,  structure  for 
classroom  activities,  and  seating  arrangements. 

This  section  of  the  report  initially  describes  the  clsssroom 
observation   systems  developed,  refined,  and/or  modified  for  use 
in  Project  PRIME.    Following  this  is  a  description  of  the  training 
procedures  aimed  at  obtaining  a  reliable  record  of  observed  behaviors, 
Finally,  the  observation  scheduiing  procedure  which  maximized  the 
likelihood  of  obtaining  a  representative  sample  of  classroom 


behavior  is  de^cri|Ded.  f  v  *  l  .  , 

Indf^ane^  ^yaxlor  Managemerli  System  LI  (tBMS),^  the  IBMS^  (f|'nk  ^* 
and  Saninel,  19||*^  |s  a  categor:t  sy^em  which  reflects  the^dyadicj  |i 


relationship  o?|toufl|l  behavior  and  £e&fher  management  procedure^;, 
The  s/stem  copta\ne|  nine  possible  ptjpi  i  be^avio^^al  categories  and 
13  possible  teachiy  control  categories.    The  IBMS,  which  employs  a 
ten-second  time  sample  procedure,  records  v/hPther  a  child  is  on- task 
or  off- task  and  identifies  the  nature  of  off- task  behavior • 
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Simultaneously,  data  is  recorded  which  relates  whether  the  teacher 
is  on-task  or  is  engaged  in  a  siiecific  control  behavior.  (See 
Appendix  XXX) 

Individual  Cognitive  Demand  Schedule  (ICDS).   The  ICDS  (Lynch 
and  Ames,  1971)  is  a  category  system  developed  to  reflect  the 
levels  and  patterns  of  cognitive  demand  in  the  classroom.  The 
system  contains  13  categories  representing  a  continuum  of  low  to 
high  level  cognitive  demand.   The  teacher's  cognitive  demand,  the 
pupil's  response,  and  the  teacher's  feedback  comprise  a  triad 
which  is  recorded  in  real  time.    The  coding  procedures  employed  in 
the  ICDS  provide  a  record  of;    (1)  level  of  cognitive  demands, 
(2)  frequency  of  various  levels,  (3)  congruency  of  cognitive  levels 
between  teacher  demand  and  pupil  response,  and  (4)  sequencing  of 
cognitive  demands  of  different  levels.    (See  Appendix  XXX) 

Indiana  Pupil  Participation  Schedule  (IPPS).   The  IPPS  (Myers 
and  Semmel,  1971)  is  a  low  inference  observation  coding  system 
constructed  to  record  the  frequency  of  pupil  participation  in 
classroom  activities.    The  nature  and  number  of  participatory 
interchanges  between  teacher  aad  pupils  is  recorded  in  real  time. 
(See  Anoendix  XXX) 

Florida  Climate  and  Control  bcheduls  ("LACCS).    The  FLACCS 
(Soar,  Soar  and  Ragosta,  1971)  is  a  modification  of  the  South 
Carolina  Observation  Record  (Soar,  1966),  wi.ich  drew  heavily  on  the 
Hostility-Affection  Schedule  (Fowler,  1962)  and  the  earlier  versions 
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of  the  Observation  Schedule  and  Record  (Medley  and  Mitzel,  1958). 
The  system  is  comprised  of  74  items  made  up  of  teacher  control 
behaviors  and  pupil  responses  plus  79  verbal  and  nonverbal  positive 
and  negative  classroom  affective  behaviors.   Classroom  control  is 
conceptualized  broadly,  reflecting  the  structure  of  the  classroom 
as  well  as  teacher  control  procedures  and  pupil  responses  to  these 
behavior  management  techniques.    Classroom  climate  is  posited  as 
an  expression  of  verbal  and  nonverbal  positive  and  negative  affect 
by  teachers  and  pupils.   The  system  represents  a  -Ign  procedure 
(two  minute  segments  of  behavior  are  recorded)  for  quantifying 
classroom  behaviors  (See  Appendix  XXX). 
Training  Packages 

The  large  number  of  observers  needed  (n=528) ,  the  wide  geographic 
distribution  of  the  school  districts  scattered  across  approximately 
267,339  square  miles,  and  the  number  of  classroom  observation 
systems  employed  (n=4)  necessitated  the  development  of  multimedia 
self- Instructional  '.raining  packages,    in  order  to  develop  the 
training  packages  for  each  observation  system,  special  Project  PRIME 
units  were  created  at  the  Center  for  Innovation  in  Teaching  the 
Handicapped  (CITH)  at  Indiana  University  and  at  the  Institute  for 
Development  of  Human  Resources  (IDHR)  at  the  University  of  Florida. 
The  special  Project  PRIME  units  were  under  the  direction  of 
Melvyn  I.  Semnel  and  fxCbert  3.  Soar  respectively.   The  special 
Project  PRIME  unit  created  at  CITH,  in  addition  to  its  development 
activities,  had  primary  responsibility  for  overall  coordination 
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of  classroom  observer  training.    (See  Appendix  XXXI  for 
organizational  outline  of  these  units.) 

In  additipn  to  the  training  packages,  it  w?xS  necessary  to 
design  machine-scoreable  coding  booklets  for  each  observation 
system.   The  authors  of  the  classroom  observation  systems  and 
the  staff  of  the  special  project  PRIME  units  cooperated  to 
devise  an  optimal  design  for  the  machine-scoreable  coding  book- 
lets.  Several  field-test  ventures  preceded  the  decision  on  the 
final  booklet  format.    Finally,  representatives  from  CI TH, 
IDHR  and  Dr.  Martin  Kaufman,  Project  Director,  met  with  National 
Computer  Systems  in  Minneapolis  concerning  preparation  of  coding 
booklet  "  ck-ups  subsequent  to  production  and  ultimate  data 
reduction  for  each  observation  system. 

Included  in  each  observation  coding  booklet,  and  consnon  to  all 
systems,  was  a  sign  system  designed  to  provide  descriptive  informa- 
tion related  to  the  physical  context  and  academic  content  setting 
in  which  each  observation  system  was  being  used.   The  descriptive 
information  in  this  status  data  included  class  size,  type  of  class, 
cfassroom  physical  environment,  personnel  in  class,  and  displays 
in  classroom.   This  information  was  recorded  each  time  the  observer 
entered  a  classroom.    Information  related  to  academic  activity, 
pupil -teacher-observer  position  in  class,  pjpil  seating  arrangement, 
structure  for  classroom  activities,  teacher  task  and  pupil  task 
•as  recorded  every  four  minutes  on  t'e  IBMS  and  ICDS  and  every  ten 
minutes  on  the  IPPS  and  FLACC.    Finally,  every  40  minutes  on  the 
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lODS  and  IBMS,  every  50  minutes  on  the  FLACCS  and  IPPS,  or 
whenever  the  coder  left  a  classroom,  the  coder  completed  a 
high  inference  rating  scale  evaluating  teacher  performance. 
Th.  na^grnom  Data  Instruction  ManuallCDIMj  (Semriel.  M.  I.  & 
Hasselbring.  T..  1971)  was  developed  to  provide  instructions 
on  coding  the  physical  context  and  academic  content  data.  The 
manual  explains  coding  ground  rules,  defines  terminology  and 
provides  examples  of  coding  different  classroom  situations. 
(The  CDIM  is  available  as  a  supplement  to  this  report.) 

Having  identified  and  defined  the  behavioral  categories 
to  be  included  in  the  project,  an  assessment  of  observer 
competencies  necessary  for  reliable  coding  was  undertaken.  The 
following  competencies  were  deemed  necessary  for  reliable  coding. 
An  observer  needed  to  be  able  to: 

a.  identify  the  category  to  which  a  relevant  behavior 
belonged; 

b.  make  fine  discriminations  between  neighboring  categories; 

c.  code  instantaneously  while  the  behavior  is  occurring,  or, 
as  in  FLACCS.  scan  and  identify  behaviors  to  be  tallied 

post  hoc;      <    \  ♦  %  ;  1 

£  ^4  ^  •  ; 

d.  disregard  irrelevanv  behavior  in  the  cli^ssroom; 

e.  handle  the  recording  device  (e.g..  codir^g  booklet)  ^ 
efficiently;  and 

f .  code  with  confidence  in  the  absence  of  a-.iy  feedback 
about  the  accuracy  of  the  :oding. 
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8ased  upon  this  assessment  of  competency,  development  of  the 
components  for  each  observation  system  training  package  was 
Initiated. 

Each  training  package  included  a  progranmed  instruction 
manual,  video  tapes,  audio  tapes  and  a  training  workbook  which 
accompanied  the  audio-visual  materials.    In  addition,  the  CITF 
kits  contained  a  self-instructional  role-play  unit  consisting 
of  an  audio  tape  and  four  sets  of  role-playing  cards  which 
simulated  a  classroom  setting.   The  training  manuals  are  avail- 
able as  supplementary  materials  to  this  report. 

Written  Training  Materials.    The  training  manuals  introduce 
the  student  to  each  category  in  the  coding  system  through  a 
series  of  examples,  negative  instances  and  discrimination 
questions.    The  print  medium  was  chosen  because  it  afforded 
the  student  an  opportunity  to  study  examples  at  his  own  pace. 
After  each  new  category  was  introduced,  it  was  compared  to 
earlier  ones.    Frequent  test  frames  were  included  to  help 
guarantee  mastery  of  the  categories. 

The  hard  copy  components  of  the  observer  training  packages 
consisted  of  two  volumes.    The  first  volume  for  each  observa- 
tional system  provided  the  learner  with  an  overview  of  the 
specific  system  as  well  as  the  defin^'tions  and  explanations  of 
each  category  within  the  system.    The  IBMS,  ICDS,  and  IPPS 
material  was  developed  in  a  formal  programmed  instructional 
format.    The  second  volume  for  each  of  the  four  systems  pro- 
vided the  observer  with  a  worKbook  which  was  sequenced  to  the 
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audio  and  video  practice  tapes.   The  written  training  material 
was  accompanied  by  the  actual  nachine-scoreable  answer  booklets 
for  use  during  the  workshop  sessions. 

Audiovisual  Training  Materials.    The  IDHR  staff  chose 
appropriate  examples  from  an  extant  library  of  videotapes  made 
in  actual  classroom  settings.    This  procedure  provided  the 
trainers  with  a  broad  experiential  base  of  different  classroom 
settings  (i.e.,  open,  unstructured,  situations  as  well  as 
regular  classroom  situations)  prior  to  actual  classroom  coding. 

Based  upon  the  assumption  that  taping  conditions  are 
extremely  poor  in  most  classrooms,  the  CITH  staff  of  instructional 
developers  decided  to  employ  ar  open-ended  role-playing  procedure 
for  the  production  of  audio  anc  video  tapes.   This  procedure  per- 
mitted an  economical  and  efficient  manner  for  obtaining  a 
sufficient  number  of  examples  for  all  categories  in  each  system. 
(See  Appendix  XXXII  for  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  each 
training  package.) 

In  the  CITH  video  trainin«)  tapes,  small  groups  of^  elementary 
school-age  children  were  utilized  in  simulated  classroom  environ- 
ments.   Different  graduate  students  played  the  teacher  role  and 
were  asked  to  demonstrate  a  sp'jcific  teaching  or  control  behavior 
that  was  to  be  emphasized  in  a  given  segment.    Similarly,  certain 
pupils  were  prompted  to  elicit  specific  types  of  behaviors.  The 
remaining  children  were  told  to  pretend  that  they  were  in  a 
regular  classroom  and  to  perform  normally. 
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For  all  the  systems,  a  constant  developmental  testing  program 
provided  feedback  to  members  of  the  production  teams,  as  the 
development  of  both  the  written  and  audiovisual  components  of  the 
program  progressed.    In  the  earlier  stages,  evaluation  proceeded 
on  a  chapter-by-chapter  and  segment-by-segment  schedule,  with 
constant  revision  for  improvement  of  materials.   Later,  as  groups 
of  subjects  tested  the  integrated  packages,  their  feedback  served 
as  the  basis  for  further  strengthening  of  the  programs  (Appendix 
XXXIII.)    Following  the  production  of  the  audiovisual  components, 
each  segment  was  coded  at  least  twice  by  three  expert  coders. 
Through  the  use  of  this  technique,  a  number  of  timed  segments 
were  produced  for  purposes  of  coding  practice  during  the  training 
of  classroom  observers.    In  addition,  a  set  of  tapes  of  classroom 
sequences  was  designated  and  utilized  as  the  criterion  tests  for 
each  observation  system. 

The  practice  exercises  involving  these  protocols  were 
structured  to  successively  approximate  actual  classroom  events. 
Coding  booklets  were  introduced  from  the  very  beginning  to  provide 
maximum  practice.   Trainees  began  by  watching  (or  listening  to) 
small  isolated  segments  of  classroom  behavior,  recording  them 
in  coding  booklets,  and  getf'ng  immediate  feedback  from  the 
training  booklets.   The  exercises  gr^.-iually  became  longer  in 
duration,  were  mhed  with  more  irrelevant  behavior,  requ-red  finer 
discriminations,  and  presented  behaviors  in  faster  succession. 
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Feedback  was  delayed  and  later  completely  withdrawn.   At  this 
stage,  trainees  were  asked  to  compare  their  coding  with  one 
another  and  arrive  at  a  consensus. 

Bult  into  the  training  packages  were  small  group  activities 
and  classroom  coding  experiences.    Classroom  coding  practice  was 
kept  close  to  actual  observation  procedures,  with  one  major 
exception;  trainees  paired  up  to  code  the  same  period,  thus 
enabling  them  to  compare  notes  and  reconcile  their  differences. 

Finally  all  trainees  were  required  to  code  the  same  criterion 
tape  or  segment  twice,  in  order  to  gain  an  assessment  of  intra- 
coder  agreement  and  coder  agreement  with  criterion  codings.  On 
the  basis  of  this  assessment,  a  decision  was  made  as  to  whether 
a  coder  was  adequately  trained  or  needed  further  training. 
Pretests  of  Coder  Ability 

Of  major  concern  to  those  who  were  working  with  the  training 
packages  was  a  measure  for  prediction  of  coder  ability.  Con- 
sequently, concurrent  with  production  of  the  training  packages, 
two  pretests  were  developed  ai  CITH.    The  IBMS  Pretest  of  Coder 
Ability  (Frick,  1971)  allowed  ten  minutes  for  reading  descriptions 
of  and  memorizing  ten  categories.    Subjects  were  then  tested  for 
recall  of  names  and  abbreviations  of  the  categories,  then  asked 
to  code  a  short  transcript  of  classroom  behavior. 

The  second  test  was  a  measure  of  Audit^-y  Acuity  (D.  Semmel , 
1971).   While  subjects  listened  to  an  audio  tape,  they  were 
asked  to  tally  all  words  that  belonged  in  the  classifications 
of:  (a)  georgraphic  place  names,  (b)  animals,  (c)  bodies  of  water, 
or  (d)  numbers.   Directions  were  given  on  the  tape,  instructing 
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the  listeners  to  code  two.  three-minutes  segments  on  the  special 
tally  sheets  provided. 

One  of  these  pretests  was, administered  to  each  of  the  trainees 
in  the  Texas  workshops;  analysis  of  this  data  is  currently  in 
progress.    If  either  of  the  pretests  predict  coding  abilities, 
they  could  be  used  as  screening  devises  for  trainee-observer 
sel  ection. 

Training  Workshops  at  CT.TH  and_JDHR 

The  core  of  the  Texas  Training  Team  (TH).  which  conducted 
workshops  in  17  Educational  Regional  Service  Centers  throughout 
the  state,  consisted  of  19  University  of  Texas  graduate  students. 
These  students  were  selected  as  a  result  of  interviews  held  at 
the  University  which  assessed  their  potential  as  coders  and  as 
trainers,  the  understanding  of  an  interest  in  the  project,  and 
their  flexibility  in  handling  new  situations. 

All  of  the  students  attended  a  five-day  intensive  workshop 
which  was  held  January  9-14.  1972.    Seven  learned  ICDS  and  six 
learned  IBMS  II  at  CITH.   The  remaining  students  attended  a 
workshop  for  FLACC3  at  the  University  of  Florida.    Since  all 
nineteen  also  learned  IPPS.  a  CITH  trainer  went  to  Florida 
to  instruct  those  students  in  that  system  (See  Appendix  XXXIV). 

On  the  first  day  of  the  workshop,  trainees  were  introduced 
to  the  Classroom  Data  Instruction  Manual  and  to  the  coding  book- 
lets.  They  then  completed  the  written  and  video  protlons  of  the 
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IPPS  Training  program.    In  the  late  afternoon,  trainees  spent  an 
hour  and  a  haU  in  situ,  coding  actual  classroom  participating 
behavior.   Afterward,  students  gained  further  experience  by  coding 
additional  videotape  of  classroom  simulations  of  pupil  participation. 

Students  began  learning  their  second  system  the  next  day. 
The  material  in  the  written  program  was  interspersed  with  audio- 
visual segments  illustrating  each  of  the  categories.  Throughout 
the  workshop,  criterion  tests  were  given,  followed  by  feedback 
and  discussion.    Students  coded  in  the  scliools  both  Thursday 
afternoon  and  Friday  morning  (see  Appendix  XXXV).    (This  same 
training  schedule  was  later  followed  when  training  the  local 
Texas  observers.) 

In  the  Texas  Training  Team  Workshop,  students  not  only  learned 
the  observation  systems,  but  received  intensive  training  in  the 
organization  of  workshops,  group  dynamics,  methods  of  individual- 
izing instruction,  use  of  materials  and  equipment,  and  collection 
of  data.    Each  trainee  also  received  detailed  instructions  on 
phases  of  data  collection  from  the  workshops  themselves:  (a)  how 
to  gather  and  transmit  coder  reliability  data  from  criteria  tests, 
using  specially  designed  data  collection  forms,  and  (b)  how  to 
instruct  coders  to  collect  and  forward  "Sata  (see  Appendix  XXXV). 
At  the  end  of  the  workshop,  each  member  of  the  team  was  given  a 
training  kit  containing  all  the  materials  necessary  for  conducting 
a  workshop  on  the  IPPS  and  either  the  ICDS,  IBMS  or  FLACCS. 
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Observation  Workshops  in  Texas 

From  January  17  to  February  3,  1972,  the  Texas  Training  Team, 
augmented  by  eight  trainers  from  CITH,  held  observation  workshops 
at  17   Educational  Regional  Service  Centers  throughout  Texas.  The 
number  of  observer  trainees  at  each  regional  site  varied  from  2  to 
24.   Overall,  528  observers  were  trained  to  reliability  during  the 
three  week  period.   Trainers  rotated  weekly,  so  that  each  of  the 
three  major  systems  were  taught  at  each  Center.    In  addition,  all 
trainers  provided  instruction  on  the  IPPS.   A  "hot-line"  was 
established  which  provided  continuing  direct  assistance  in  the 
field  to  the  Texas  Training  Xeam.    In  addition,  following  the 
first  week  of  workshops,  January  22  and  23,  1972,  all  trainers 
gathered  at  Brownsville,  Texas  for  discussion  of  problems  and 
concerns  related  to  training  and  workshop  procedures.  Present 
for  the  meetings  were  Dr.  Seirmel,  Dr.  Soar  and  Dr.  Kaufhian. 

A  meeting  was  held  with  the  directors  of  the  Educational 
Regional  Service  Centers  in  Texas  to  work  out  problems  concern- 
ing facilities  and  equipment  for  the  training  sessions.  This 
was  followed  by  frequent  commimi cations  with  centers  what  were 
having  difficxlty  adopting  or  procuring  equipment.    (See  Appendix 
XXXVI  for  the  materials  and  communications  with  the  Educational 
Regional  Service  Centers  necessary  for  conducting  the  workshops.) 
While  the  Texas  workshops  were  in  progress,  the  Austin  Project 
PRIME  staff  performed  a  number  of  functions ^  including  completion 
of  observation  schedules  and  supplying  materials  to  indlvidue.l 
school  districts. 
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Quality  Control 

The  procedure  for  maintaining  quality  control  checks  on  the 
528  observer  trainees  attending  the  workshops  was  developed  at 
CITH.    Following  criterion  test  administration  on  each  Monday  and 
Thursday,  data  was  transmitted  by  telephone  utilizing  telecopiers 
through  the  Washington  office  to  CITH  in  Bloomington,  Indiana. 
Reliability  data  with  individual  comnents  on  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  each  trainee  was  then  transmitted  back  to  trainers 
in  Texas.    Trainers  received  -he  information  on  criterion  test- 
ing within  12  hours  of  test  administration,  enabling  them  to 
analyze  objectively  the  progress  of  their  trainees  and  thus  pro- 
vide appropriate  guidance  for  those  with  specific  problem  areas. 

Observer  reliability  in  this  report  refers  to: (a)  the  extent 
to  which  an  observer's  coding  agrees  with  criterion  coding  of 
experts  using  the  same  observation  system  when  observing  the 
same  classroom  events  (criterion-related  reliability),  and  (b) 
the  extent  to  which  an  observer's  coding  is  consistent  with  his 
previous  coding  of  the  same  classroom  events  (intra-coder  reliability). 

Assessment  of  Observer  Reliability.   Two  reliability  checks 
were  made  on  the  local  Texas  observers.   The  first  was  conducted 
during  the  week  of  the  intensive  training  workshops  to  decide  if 
the  observers  knew  their  systems  well  enbuoh  to  code  in  the  class- 
rooms . 
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For  computing  reliability  during  the  training  workshops  a 
statistical  procedure  was  employed  which  calculated  percent 
agreement  as  well  as  a  modified  version  of  Scott's  coefficient 
(1955)»   This  procedure  provided  the  basis  for  rank  ordering  of 
trainees  from  each  region.   This  was  done  for  both  intra-coder 
agreement  and  coder  agreement  with  a  set  of  criterion  scores  for 
each  observation  system. 

At  the  end  of  each  week,  a  recommended  list  of  coders  to 
be  dropped  was  sent  to  the  Texas  Project  PRIME  office  (See 
Appendix  XXXVJI).   This  information  was  then  transmitted  to  the 
local  school  districts  (Distri;t  PRIME  Coordinators)  for  appropriate 
action.   Roughly  15%  of  the  ob.ervers  on  each  observation  system 
were  recommended  to  be  dropped  from  the  Project  on  the  basis  of 
their  initially  low  reliability  scores. 

Although  Scott's  coefficient  has  often  been  criticized  in 
the  literature,  due  to  time  pressure  and  problems  of  programming 
more  robust  coder  reliability  measures,  it  was  decided  that 
Scott's  coefficient  would  provide  the  most  easily  comprehensible 
and  manageable  feedback  to  trainers  and  trainees.   More  rigorous 
and  robust  statistical  measures  of  observer  reliability  (or 
agreement)  are  now  in  progress.    Estimates  of  reliability  (or 
stability)  of  teachers,  pupils  and  situations  (Medley  &  Norton, 
1971;  McGaw,  Wardrop&  Bunda,  1972)  will  be  determined  when  the 
actual  raw  data  is  analyzed. 
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Malntenance  Check.    Following  completion  of  classroom  coding, 
a  second  observer  reliaoility  check  was  implemented  in  order  to 
determine  the  degree  to  which  observers  maintained  their  coding 
skills.   The  primary  question  posed  here  was  "to  what  extent  did 
observer  coding  skills  deteriorate  or  improve  as  a  result  of 
coding  experience  in  the  classroom?"   In  order  to  answer  this 
question,  a  multifaceted  observer  reliability  maintenance  check 
was  instituted  in  all  18  regions  throughout  Texas.    During  the 
week  of  May  8-12,  1972,  and  part  of  the  following  week,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  contact  and  assess  each  observer's  reliability  who 
actually  coded  in  classrooms,      one  or  more  of  the  following 
ways:    (1)   workshop,  (2)  telephone  interview,  (3)  completion  of 
written  scripts,  or  (4)  the  coding  of  television  programs. 

Workshop  Reliability  Maintenance  Check.   Observers  for  each 
classroom  observation  system  were  randomly  selected  from  the 
twelve  largest  regions  in  the  state  to  attend  a  three-hour  work- 
shop (See  Table  11 ).   The  12  regions  emcompassed  92%  of  all  ob- 
servers in  the  study.   Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  observers 
(n=319)  from  the  12  regions  were  randomly  selected, of  which  54% 
(n-171)  attended  the  workshops.   Thus,  about  one-third  of  all 
observers  in  the  study  attend'-d  the  maintenance  reliability  work- 
shops.  Attrition  was  due  to  factors  such  es  coders  having  obtained 
other  employment,  inclement  weather  (flooding  and  tornadoes), 
illiness,  moving,  and  extended  distances  (greater  than  100  miles) 
from  workshops.   The  representativeness  of  this  sample  is  currently 
being  estimated. 
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TABI£  11 

Population  and  Sanple  by  Observation  System 
far  the  Regional  Vforkshops 


System 

Observer  Population 
(N  for  12  regions) 

Selected  Sanple 
(n) 

IBMS 

161 

108 

ICDS 

159 

102 

PLACCS 

159 

109 

IPPS/Total 

479 

319 
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CITH  personnel  conducted  three  workshops  in  three  different 
regions  during  the  week  of  May  8-12,  1972.   Each  workshop  con- 
sisted of  three  three-hour  sessions »  one  session  for  observers 
from  each  major  classroom  observation  system:    IBMS,  ICDS  and 
FLACCS  (See  Appendix  XXXVIII At  each  session  the  observers 
coded  video  tapes  of  simulated  classroom  activities  containing 
examples  of  behavioral  categories  from  the  IPPS  and  their  major 
observation  system.    In  addition,  feedback  r^^ated  to  concerns  and 
problems  encountered  during  their  field  experiences  was  obtained 
from  observers. 

Considerations  in  the  preparation  of  materials  related  to 
the  content  and  conduct  of  the  observer  workshops  were  numerous. 
The  most  rigorous  procedure  for  determining  observer  reliability 
would  be  to  have  all  coders  of  a  specific  system  in  a  given  class- 
room coding  the  same  events  accompanied  by  "expert"  coders  who 
had  previously  demonstrated  a  high  degree  of  reliability.  In 
addition  to  the  logistical  and  economic  feasibility  of  such  a 
procedure,  it  is  unlikely  that  a  sufficient  sample  of  each  be- 
havioral category  could  be  observed  in  a  reasonable  time  frame. 
Further,  intra-coder  reliability  could  not  be  determined  since 
live  observations  do  not  permit  coding  the  same  events  twice.  A 
second  alternative  for  determining  the  maintenance  of  reliability 
by  the  observers  would  be  to  video-tape  actual  elementary  classroom 
activities.   However,  this  procedure  lacks  economy  in  :;hat 
extensive  sampling  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  each  behavioral  category  for  each  classroom  observa- 
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tion  system*   Additionally,  the  video  and  audio  quality 
obtained  from  live  classroom  settirgs  is  relatively  poor  for 
purposes  of  the  fine  visual  and  auditory  discrini nations 
necessary  for  reliable  coding. 

Considering  the  logistical,  economic,  and  quality-control 
problems,  as  well  as  the  limitations  described  above,  the  decision 
was  ciade  to  develop  videotapes  of  simulated  classroom  activities* 
The  utilization  of  videotapes  employing  simulated  classroom 
activities  permitted  the  repetitive  oresentation  of  simulated 
classroom  activity  necessary  for  establishing  intra-coder  reliability, 
the  production  of  high  quality  video  and  audio  tape,  and  an 
efficient  means  for  obtaining  adequa!:e  examples  of  each  behavioral 
category  for  each  classroom  observation  system. 

During  the  month  of  April,  two  50-minute  videotapes  of 
classroom  simulations  were  produced  at  the  Teacher  Education 
Laboratory  (TEL)  at  CITH.   One  tape  was  developed  for  IBMS-II  and 
PLACES,  and  another  for  ICDS  and  IPPS.   Each  tape  contained  a 
number  of  short  isolated  examples,  as  well  as  several  four-minute 
segments  of  simulated  regular  classroom  lessons.   The  purpose  of 
the  short  isolated  examples  was  to  check  on  how  well  the  observers 
knew  each  behavioral  category  (criterion-related  reliability). 
Each  category  occurred  approximately  zr.  equal  number  of  times 
throughout  the  short  examples.   The  order  of  examples  was  randomly 
determined. 
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The  four-minute  segments  of  regular  classroom  lessons  were 
developed  to  check  on  the  observer's  ability  to  continuously 
code  under  the  same  conditions  as  he  did  in  the  classroom.  These 

four-winute  segments  were  designed  to  be  coded  once  straight 
through,  and  then  coded  continuously  a  second  time  for  purposes 
of  assessing  intra-coder  reliability  and  criterion-related  reliabi- 
lity. 

The  total  time  for  coding  both  IPPS  and  a  major  observation 
system  (IBMS,  ICDS,  and  FLACCS)  as  well  as  coding  parts  of  each 
tape  twice  was  approximately  two  and  a  half  hours. 

Once  produced,  these  video  tapes  were  developmental ly  tested, 
with  a  coding  team  of  experts  from  CITH  on  each  observation  system. 
Also  included  in  these  testing  groups  were  several  other  CITH  person- 
nel who  had  received  training  in  January  under  circumstances  similar 
to  those  of  the  Texas  observers.   Based  upon  this  formative  develop- 
ment evaluation,  several  additional  video  segments  wer?  developed. 
The  consensus  of  the  observers  from  CITH  was  that  the  simulated 
classroom  tapes  were  slightly  more  difficult  to  code  than  live 
classrooms,  but  that  the  video  and  sound  quality  was  excellent. 

Telephone  Reliability  Maintenance  Check.   Those  observers 
not  selected  to  attend  the  workshops  (r-^lie)  were  contacted  by 
telephone  during  the  same  week.   The  teleohone  check  included  cod- 
ing an  audiotape  (played  over  the  phone)  containing  examples  of 
the  IPPS  and  their  major  classroom  observation  systems  (either 
IBMS  or  ICDS).    FLACCS  observers  who  did  not  attend  the  workshops 
were  not  included  in  the  telephone  check.   The  exclusion  of  FLACCS 
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observers  from  the  check  was  due  to  the  large  amount  of  non- 
verbal behavioral  categories  in:luded  within  that  system. 
In  addition,  a  small  sample  (n=24)  of  observers  who  attended  the 
workshops  also  participated  in  the  telephone  check.   These  latter 
observers  were  asked  to  code  both  audio  and  video  tapes  in  order 
that  a  correlation  between  observer  reliabilities  on  the  two  types 
of  maintenance  checks  could  be  determined.    If  concurrent  validity 
between  the  audio  and  video  checks  could  be  demonstrated,  then  more 
frequent  and  far  less  expensive  audio  checks  would  be  used  to 
assess  reliability. 

Three  audio  tapes,  five  minutes  in  length,  each  tape^ con- 
taining an  equal  number  of  examples  of  behavioral  categories  for 
each  observation  system,  were  produced  and  utilized  for  the  tele- 
phone maintenance  reliability  check.    The  number  of  different 
persons  interacting  on  each  audio  tape  was  kept  to  a  minimum. 
In  addition,  whenever  possible,  both  male  and  female  voic  .  were 
employed  to  facilitate  the  coders  task  of  discriminating  between 
haracters  on  the  audio  tape.    The  content  of  the  tapes  was  highly 
structured  written  scripts  which  were  recorded  as  they  were  read. 
For  greater  detail  related  to  content  of  the  audio  tapes,  the 
reader  should  refer  to  Appendix  XXXIX 

Letters  and  classroom  observation  coding  booklets  were  sent 
from  CITH  to  the  telephone  reliability  maintenance  sample  (n«116) 
of  observers  in  Texas.    The  letter  explained  that  the  coder  would 
be  contacted  by  telephone,  why  they  were  beinn  called,  and  what 
procedure  they  were  expected  to  follow  (See  Appendix  XXXIX).  Three 
r-n?i-"  University  of  Texas  students  conducted  the  telephone  reliability 
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maintenance  check.   The  checking  procedure  involved  contacting 
the  observers  by  phone  and  having  them  listen  to  two  audio  tapes, 
IPPS  and  examples  of  either  ICDS  or  IBMS  behavioral  categories. 
While  listening  to  the  tapes  at  home,  the  observer  simultaneously 
coded  the  tapes  in  the  classroom  observation  codir"  '    '  ^ts 
that  had  been  sent  to  him  through  the  mail.    The  ou^rver  mailed 
the  completed  coding  booklets  to  CITH  for  reduction.    The  tele- 
phone maintenance  rel. ability  check  required  approximately  20  to 

25  minutes  per  observer. 

Written  Scripts  Reliability  Maintenance  Check.  Written 
scripts  were  mailed  to  all  coders  trained  in  IPPS  {n=520),  IBMS 
{n=174),  and  ICDS  {n=173).    in  addition  to  the  written  scripts, 
observers  rect:ived  classrooin  observation  coding  booklets  and  de- 
tailed instructions  on  completing  the  coding  booklets  (See 
Appendix  XL).   Within  the  context  of  an  elementary  classroom 
lesson,  the  scripts  contained  examples  cf  each  behavioral  category 
for  each  observation  system.    Each  script  adhered  to  the  same 
printed  format  which  had  originally  been  utilized  in  the  respective 
training  materials  for  each  observation  system. 

The  congruency  bev'c-en  coding  a  written  script  anc  actual 
classroom  activities  is  less  than  those  maintenance  checks  em- 
ploying audio  and  video  tapes.   However,  the  written  scripts  have 
the  adva.nage  of  being  an  efficient  and  economical  means  of  reach- 
ing large  numbers  of  observers  spread  over-  an  extended  geographic 
area.    Further,  the  response  cost  to  the  coder  in  terms  of  travel 
is  eliminated.    If  concurrent  validity  could  be  demonstrated  between 
the  coding  of  written  scripts  and  that  of  coding  video  tapes,  then 
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frequently  checking  reliability  of  observers. 

Television  Reliability  Maintenance  Check.    In  order  to  ex- 
plore maintenance  methods  which  might  serve  as  alternatives  to 
the  workshops,  scripts,  or  telephone  audio  tape  coding,  89  ICDS 
observers  were  asked  to  code  two  national  network  television  pro- 
grams, "Meet  the  Press",  and  "Face  the  Nation,"  on  Sunday,  May  14. 
This  sample  included  all  ICDS  observers  trained  in  Waco,  Houston, 
San  Antonio,  Fort  Worth,  and  Richardson. 

Coders  were  mailed  packets  containing  detailed  instructions 
for  this  procedure,  coding  booklets,  and  mailing  information. 
In  this  maintenance  check,  observers  were  instructed  to  regard 
the  person  being  interviewed  on  the  show  as  a  pupil,  and  the  en- 
tire panel  of  questioners  as  the  "collective"  teacher.  All 
questions,  responses,  and  feedl^ack  were  to  be  coded. 

Prior  to  implementing  this  procedure,  CITH  personnel  observed 
and  coded  a  number  of  TV  p*"ograms  in  an  effort  to  assess  the  feas- 
ibilii.y  of  such  a  procedure.    Of  the  four  systems  being  used  in 
Project  PRIME,  it  was  found  that  only  ICDS  lent  itself  to  this 
formal,  since  it  followed  a  traditional  question-answer  situation. 
If  this  procedure  is  determined  effective,  the  coding  of  network 
broadcasts  could  be  used  to  provide  feasible  and  economic  practice 
for  ICDS  coders  during  periods  when  they  were  not  coding  regularly. 

Data  Analysis  of  Maintenance  Reliability  Check.   The  data 
collected  from  the  observer  maintenance  reliability  check  was  for- 
warded to  National  Computer  Systems  for  transfer  from  machine 
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scorable  answer  booklets  onto  magentic  tape.    Correlations  be- 
tween initial  reliability  scores  (January,  1971)  and  maintenance 
reliability  will  be  computed.    In  addition,  correlations  between 
workshops,  telephone,  written  scripts,  and  television  scores  will 
be  made  in  an  attempt  to  determine  the  degree  of  concurrent 
validity  of  these  latter  three  types  of  checks  with  the  workshop 
check. 

A  complete  report  on  observer  reliability  will  be  prepared 
as  part  of  the  total  Project  PRIME  reporting  effort. 
Classroom  Observation  Data  Collection 

At  the  completion  of  their  veek's  workshop,  the  newly 
trained  observers  reported  to  their  District  PRIME  Coordinator 
for  their  specific  schedule  for  observing  (See  Appendix  XLI). 
Appendix  XLII  is  included  in  this  report  to  indicate  the  type 
of  problems  encountered  in  implementing  the  classroom  obser- 
vation phase  of  the  Project. 

The  schema  employed  for  collecting  the  classroom  obser- 
vation data  was  based  on  an  observer  being  assigned  to  a  specific 
child  whom  he  followed  throughout  the  school  day.   The  child  was 
systematically  observed  for  two  days  with  each  of  three  systems 
(IBMS,  ICDS,  and  FLACCS)  and  two  and  a  half  c'ays  with  the  IPPS.  The 
schema  for  observation  was  counterbalanced  across  days  of  the 
week,  observation  systems,  and  observers.    Thus,  a  representative 
sample  of  the  behaviors  encompassed  by  the  categorical  and  sign 
systems  employed  in  Project  PRIME,  describing  a  week  of  school 
activities  for  normal  and  handicapped  children,  was  obtained.  In 
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addition,  an  observation  schema  had  to  be  developed  which  would 
maximize  the  efficient  use  of  trained  coder  time  in  settings 
where  the  number  of  children  being  observed  and  distances  between 
school  sites  varied  markedly.    This  was  accomplished  by  providing 
a  plan  which  could  use  either  a  six-observer  or  a  nine-observer 
base  (See  Appendix  XLI). 

The  following  statistics  are  reported  as  illustrative  of 
the  quantity  of  observation  data  collected  during  Year  One  of 
Project  PRIME.   Approximately  14,000  classroom  observation  days 
were  recorded  across  the  four  observation  systems. 

Total  Classroom  Observation  Days  by  System 
Observation  System  Total  Classroom  Observation  Days 

IBMS  4,000 
ICDS  4,000 
FLACCS  4,000 
IPPS  2,000 
Total  14,000 
Another  way  to  grasp  the  magnitude  of  the  process  variables 
collected  in  Project  PRIME  Is  to  realize  that  70,00  hours  of 
classroom  observation  were  conducted.    Other  statistics  that  nay 
facilitate  the  reader's  ability  to  comprehend  the  quantity  of  class- 
room observation  data  collected  are  as  follows: 

1.    120,000  four-minute  segments  of  classroom  cognitive 
behavior  (ICDS)  were  observed. 
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2.  Approximately  240,000  triads  of  cognitive  behavior 
representative  of  teacher-child-feedback  interactions 
basGd  on  questioning  behavior  were  recorded. 

3.  For  a  given  pupil,  60  ten-minute  segments  of  cognitive 
behavior  were  observed. 

4.  5,760,000  dyads  of  teacher-child  in:eractions  related 
to  pupil  behavior  and  teacher  control  were  recorded 
for  the  IBMS. 

5.  For  a  given  pupil,  2,880  dyads  of  teacher-child  inter- 
actions related  to  pupil  behavior  and  teacher/ control 
were  recorded  for  the  IBMS. 

6.  80,000  ten-minute   segments  of  classroom  pupil  parti- 
cipation were  observed. 

7.  120,000  two-minute  segments  of  classroom  climate  and 
control  procedures  were  observed. 

8.  Classroom  status  information  was  recorded  540,000  times. 

9.  For  a  given  pupiU  270  classroom  status  units  were  observed. 
10.    For  a  giver  pupil  on  a  given  day,  38  classroom  status 

units  were  observed. 
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Quality  Control  Procedures 

Consistent  with  the  overall  concern  of  Project  PRIME  for  con- 
tinuous quality  control  and  internal  validity,  a  data  screening 
unit  was  established  as  part  of  the  state  Project  PRIME  office  in 
Austin,  Texas.   The  data  screening  unit  examined  each  child's, 
teacher's  and  administrator's  instruments  as  well  as  each  observer's 
coding  book^e^s  for  proper  assignment  of  master  file  code  numbers, 
for  int'^rnal  consistency,  for  errors  of  omission,  and  for  inexact 
coding.   These  errors  were  remedied  wherever  possible,  and 
corrective  feedback  was  provided  to  district  PRIME  Coordinators. 

The  data  screening  unit  consisted  of  five  to  twenty  full  and 
part-time  clerical  personnel,  the  number  of  personnel  depending  on 
the  amount  of  data  to  be  processed  at  any  given  time.   All  personnel 
were  taught  to  use  the  Master  File  and  the  Child  Data  Flow  Charts, 
and  wero  taiight  the  screening  procedures  for  each  observation 
system  booklet  and  for  each  type  of  questionnaire.   Appendix  XLIII 
contains  the  data  screening  instructions  correlated  with  each 
type  of  instrument. 

The  general  procedure  whfch  was  followed  by  the  quality  con- 
trol section  staff  included: 

1.   Sorting  incoming  test  and  observation  material  by  school 
district. 

Z.   Separating  achievement  tests,  questionnaires  and  observa- 
tion booklets  from  supplemental  material  such  as  time 
schedules,  problem  report  sheets,  test  administrator 
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questionnaires  and  payroll  forms.   This  supplemental 
material  was  processed  separately. 

3.  Logging-in  instruments  in  the  individual  Child  Data 
Flow  Charts. 

4.  Checking  the  Standard  Header  Identification  code  numbers 
with  the  master  file  code  numbers. 

5.  Screening  the  instrument  for  errors  according  to  the 
screening  instructiors  for  that  instrument. 

The  achievement  tests  were  checked  to  be  Sure  that  all  necessary 
demographic  information  was  written  on  the  test  booklet  and  that 
code  numbers  were  included  with  certain  types  of  information.  The 
achievement  tests  were  also  checked  to  be  sure  each  child  received 
the  appropriate  level  of  the  tast,  and  that  the  machine- scoreable 
answer  sheets  were  appropriately  completed. 

The  screening  procedure  for  the  observation  booklets  con- 
sisted of  checking  the  booklets  for  errors  in: 

1.  Logging  in  time  of  observation. 

2.  Time  span  used  for  coding  with  that  particular  observation 
system. 

3.  Coding  status  data  (classroom  information). 

4.  Completing  teacher  and  chilci  .a tings  at  the  end. 

5.  Sequencing  of  the  booklets  throughout  the  day. 

6.  Coding  unique  to  that  system. 

Generally,  all  the  booklets  were  checked  for  properly 
filled  in  bubbles  and  corrections  were  made  when  necessary. 
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Whenever  other  information  such  as  that  included  on  the  problem 
sheets  or  tnat  obtained  through  conmuni cations  with  the  district 
indicated  that  changes  needed  to  be  made  in  the  data  recorded, 
those  changes  were  made  (e.q.,  changes  in  pupil  code  numbers). 

When  the  data  screening  unit  was  first  established,  it 
examined  a  cross  section  of  observers  from  each  district  to  obtain 
information  about  the  pattern  of  coding  errors  and  other  problems 
the  observers  seemed  to  have  with  the  booklets.    The  unit  pro- 
vided feedback  to  all  of  the  districts  about  the  most  frequent 
coding  errors.   Because  the  unit  compiled  ratings  on  all  the 
observers  throughout  the  screening  procedure,  in  many  cases, 
observers  were  individually  contacted  regarding  their  particular 
coding  mistakes.    The  Project  PRIME  office  sent  out  materials  to 
the  local  districts  answering  commonly  asked  procedural  questions 
and  providing  guidelines  for  the  observers  to  use  in  checking  their 
own  observation  booklets.    (See  Appendix  XLIII). 

The  general  procedure  for  checking  both  the  children's  and 
teacher's  questionnaires  was  very  similar  to  the  procedure  used 
for  checking  the  observations.    For  the  children's  questionnaires 
which  were  filled  out  in  January,  a  random  spot-check  procedure  was 
used  to  check  the  congruency  between  coding  on  the  machine-scoreable 
answer  sheets  and  the  response;  in  the  pupil  answer  booklets 
filled  in  by  the  child.    This  was  done  in  order  to  spot  any  errors 
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which  might  have  occurred  in  transferring  the  data.  These 
machine-5coreable  sheets  were  then  checked  for  proper  bubbling. 
If  there  were  errors  on  many  of  the  sheets  which  were  spot- 
checked,  all  the  questionnaires  from  the  children  in  that  district 
were  checked. 

Responses  on  the  instruments  administered  in  the  Spring  were 
key-punched  instead  of  machine  scored,  but  a  similar  screening 
procedure  was  used.   The  ans^^ers  provided  by  the  teacher  or  test 
administrator  were  checked  so  that  the  responses  would  be  clear 
and  unambiguous  to  the  key-puncher.    For  certain  items,  a 
special  coding  unit  was  responsible  for  assigning  correct  coding 
numbers.    The  administrative  questionnaires  had  to  be  individually 
hand  coded  onto  80-column  listing  sheets  in  preparation  for  key- 
punching.  The  data  screening  unit  also  checked  the  administrative 
questionnaires  for  internal  consistency. 

The  data  screening  unit  eliminated  many  errors  due  to  improper 
bubbling,  internal  inconsistencies,  incorrect  code  numbers,  and/or 
missing  data.    In  addition,  it  provided  the  records  necessary  for 
resolving  proDlems  during  the  merging  of  data  files  by  National 
Computer  Systems. 

National  Computer  Systems  ran  e^^.ch  document  through  a  tichometer 
which  printed  a  three  digit  batch  number  and  a  four  digit  serial 
number.    If  the  document  was  an  NCS  machine-scoreable  booklet, 
(observation  coding  booklet),  the  numbering  was  done  on  the  NCS 
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E-Z  punch.    This  machine,  in  addition  to  printing  the  number, 
cut  out  the  staples  which  held  the  booklet  together  while 
simultmeously  punching  a  coded  batch  and  serial  number  through 
all  sheets.    The  order  in  which  the  documents  were  received  was 
preserved  during  check-in  and  subsequent  processing.    Log  sheets 
and  process  control  sheets  were  prepared  for  each  batch  containing 
the  number  of  documents  and  indicating  computer  programs  required. 
The  documents  were  then  scanned  and  an  edit  list  produced.  The 
edit  listing  was  clerically  checked  for  errors  and  the  offending 
documents  were  rerun.    Errors  which  were  flagged  included  problems 
such  as  code  numbers  whose  check  digits  did  not  match  the  computed 
value.   These  were  corrected  wherever  possible.   The  corrected 
documents  were  remarked,  rep^^ocessed,  reedited  and  a  replacement 
merge  was  performed.    This  procedure  was  repeated  until  a  clean 
final  wrged-data  file  was  produced. 
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APPENDICES 


Title 

Supporting  Materials  for  the  Winter  Administration  of  the 
Sociometric  and  Attitudinal  Questionnaires 

1.  Special  Education  Director  Memo 

2.  Reference  Manual  for  Project  PRIME  Attitudinal 
and  Sociometric 

3.  Testing  Time  Schedule  Report 

4.  Problem  Report  Sheet 

5.  Test  Administrator  Questionnaire 

6.  Special  Education  Director  Check  List 
Public  Relations  Material 

1.  Letter  from  Dr.  Robert  Montgomery,  October  15,  1971 

2.  Letter  from  Dr.  Robert  Montgomery,  December  20,  1971 

3.  Letter  from  Dr.  J.  W.  Edgar,  December  20  1971 

4.  Overview  of  Project  PRIME 

XXVir      Materials  for  Spring  Achievement  Testing 

1.  Memo  to  Project  PRIME  Districts 

2.  Guidelines  for  Test  Administration 

3.  Problem-Time  Report  Sheets 

4.  Test  Administrator  Questionnaire 

XX"III       Materials  for  the  Spring  Questidnnairfe  Administration 

1.  Reference  Manual  Supplement 

2.  Problem  Sheet 

3.  Test  Administrator  Questionnaire 

4.  Memo  on  Preparation  and  Return  of  Administrative 

Instruments 

5.  Check  List  for  Return  of  Material 
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Number 


XXV 


XXVI 


APPENDICES  (continued) 


Number  Title 
XXIX.      Information  on  Payment 

1.  Instruction  Memo  from  Mr.  Robert  Winn 

2.  Instructions  for  Completing  Requests  for  Payment 

3.  Statement  of  Services  Forms 

XXX       Categories  of  the  Classroom  Observation  Systems 

1.  Indiana  BMS  II 

2.  ICDS 

3.  IPPS 

4.  FLACCS 

XXXI       Organization  of  the  Special  Project  PRIME  Unit 
XXXII       Contents  of  Observation  Training  Systems 

1.  ICDS  Training  Kit 

2.  IBMS  II  Training  Kit 

3.  IPPS  Training  Kit 

4.  FLACCS  Training  Kit 

XXXIII       Training  Material  Production  Schedules 

1.  Videotaping  Schedule 

2.  Audiotaping  Schedule 

3.  Personnel  for  Audiovisual  Components 

4.  Developmental  Testers 

5.  Preview  Workshop  for  CITH  Staff 

XXXIV      Assignment  of  Texas  Training  Team  to  Classroom 
Observation  Systems 
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APPENDICES  (continued) 


Number  Title 
XXXV       ( lassroom  Observation  Workshops 

1.  Schedule  for  Workshops 

2.  Wbrkshop  Data  Collection  Forms 

1.  IBMS 

2.  ICDS 

3.  IPPS 

3.  Observation  System  Workshops  in  Texas 

XXXVI       Materials  Submitted  in  Advance  of  the  Regional.  Observation 
Training  Workshops 

1.  Letter  to  Regional  Education  Service  Center  Directors 

2.  List  of  Responsibilities  of  the  Regional  Service 
Center 

3.  Problem  Check  List 
4<  Time  Schedules 

5.  Audiovisual  Survey  of  Regional  Service  Centers 
XXXVII       List  of  Coders  Recomnended  to  be  Dropped 
XXXVIII       Reliability  Workshops 

1.  Workshop  Announcement 

2.  Master  Workshop  Schedule 

3.  Video  Schedule 

XXXIX       Instructions  and  Content  for  Telephone  Reliability  Check 

XL       Instructions  and  Content  for  Written  Reliability 
Mainten^ince  Check 
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APPENDICES  (continued) 


Number  Title 

XLI       ( lassroom  Observation  Schedule 

1.  Observation  Coding  Schedule  1  (6  observers) 

2.  Observation  Coding  Schedule  2  (9cobservers) 

3.  Actual  Observation  Schedule  (6) 

4.  Actual  Observation  Schedule  (9) 

5.  Individual  Observation  Schedule 

6.  Information  on  Observation  Schedules 

XL!I         1.  Guidelines  Sent  to  the  Special  Education  Directors 
for  Observers 

2.  What  Do  I  Do  If. «. {Coding  Instructions  for  Cominon 
Problems) 

XLIII       Data  Screening  Procedures  for  Project  PRIME  Instruifients 

1.  Procedures  for  Handling  Incoming  Achievement 
Test  Materials 

2.  Guidelines  for  Checking  Completed  Observation 
Booklets 

3.  Instructions  for  Checking  the  Children's 
Questionnaires 

4.  Instructions  for  Checking  the  TeaCher 
Instruments 

5.  Editing  Instructions  for  Children's  Questionnaires 

6.  Checking  Procedures  for  Spring  Teacher's 
Instruments 
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,1  Special  Education  Dlr^Ksiw^lii^ 
.2  Reference  Itemig^for  ?^^ 


.3  "rtsting  Tlwe  ScMtrt^^l!|po»?t  £  iV** 

,4  Probteiri.:1»epdft  SH^t  "-^r-^^^ 

.  5  Test  AdiilnlstVator  ,^es|l||^^^ 

.6  Special  Education  director  JEhicrail 


TO  THE  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  DIRECTOR 


Enclosed  in  these  cartons  are: 

I.  Mascer  File  Material 

A.  The  Master  File  Listing  worksheets  for  your  school  district. 
!•    School  Campus  Code  Number  Listing 

2.    Teacher  by  Pupil  Information  worksheets,  one  for  each  campus • 
3*    Teacher  Code  Nimober  Listing,  one  for  each  campus. 
4«    Pupil  Code  Number  Listing,  one  for  each  selected  classroom* 
5.    Abbreviated  Pupil  Code  Number  Listing. 

B.  Instructions  on  how  to  establish  and  maintain  the  ifaster  File. 

II.  Test  Material 

A.    One  package  of  tests  for  each  selected  classroom  in  your  school  district 
plus  a  few  additional  test  packages # 

Eitch  test  package  contains: 

1.  How  Do  You  Feel  - 

a)  1  administrator  instructions  booklet 

b)  5  NCS  Answer  Sheets 

2.  About  You  and  Your  Friends  « 

a)  1  administrator  instructions  booklet 

b)  5  answer  booklets 

c)  5  NCS  Answer  Sheets 

3.  Let^s  Pretend  - 

a)  1  adminis tractor  instructj.ons  booklet 

b)  5  NCS  Answer  Sheets 

4«    Your  School  Days  • 

a)  1  adiolnistrator  instructl  >ns  booklet 

b)  35  answer  booklets 

c)  35  NCS  Answer  Sheets 

5«    Teacher  Rating  Scale  • 

a)  30  administrator  instructions  booklets 

b)  35  NCS  Answer  Sheets 
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6.  Guess  Who  •  ^ 

a)  I  teacher  Instructions  booklet 

b)  I  administrator  Instructions  booklet 

c)  I  NCS  Answer  Sheet  «*  Blue;    35  NCS  Answer  Sheets  «  Brown 

d)  35  answer  booklets 

e)  Return  envelopes  for  eacher  MCS  form 

7.  How  I  Feel  Towards  Others  •* 

a)  I  administrator  Instructions  booklet 

b)  35  NCS  Answer  Sheets 

B«    Test  Administrator's  Packet  ^ 
Each  administrator's  packet  contains: 

1.    Guidelines  for  administration  of  Project  PRIME  Attltudlnal  and 
Social  Adjustment  Questionnaires.    There  Is  one  set  o£  Guidelines 
for  each  selected  classroom. 

2«  Time  Schedule  Report  Sheets 

3.  ProbI'mi  Report  Sheets 

4.  The  T  i3t  Administrative  Questionnaire 

5.  Test  Administrator's  Checklist 

C«    Envelope  :or  returning  questionnaire  and  answer  sheets 
ICI.  Return  mailin:;  instructions 

A.  Mailing  Ubels 

B.  Special  Education  Director  Checkl:3t 

Keep  the  cartons  for  mailing  compl ^ted  test  booklets  to  the  Project 
PRIME  office. 


Please  keep  all  completed  test  booklets  in  your  district  office  until 
all  the  children  have  been  tested.    At  this  tlme»  return  all  material. 
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6«    Guess  Who  \ 

a)  I  teacher  instructions  booklet 

b)  1  administrator  instructions  booklet 

c)  1  NCS  Answer  Sheet  -  Blue;    35  NCS  Answer  sheets  -  Brown 

d)  35  answer  booklets 

e)  Return  envelopes  for  eacher  NCS  form 

7.    How  I  Feel  Towards  Others  - 

a)  1  administrator  instructions  booklet 

b)  35  NCS  Answer  Sheets 

B.    Test  Administrator's  Packet 

> 

Each  administrator's  packet  contains: 

1-    Guidelines  for  administration  of  Project  PRIME  Attitudinal  and 

2.  Time  Schedule  Report  Sheets 

3.  Problem  Report  sheets 

4.  The  Test  Administrative  Questionnaire 

5.  Test  Administrator's  Checklist 

C.    Envelope  for  returning  questionnaire  and  answer  sheets 
HI.  Return  mailing  instructions 

A.  Mailing  labels 

B.  Special  Education  Director  Checklist 

PRIME^'offic"*"''        "^"^''^  completed  test  booklets  to  the  Project 

llTlL^ltll^lT^^T^  °"ice  until 

all  the  children  have  been  tested.    At  this  ti.iae,  return  all  material. 
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REFERENCE  MANUAL 
FOR  PROJECT  PRIME 
ATIITUDINAL  AND  SOCIAL 
ADJUSTMENT  OUESTiONNAIRES 

(C^ELOPMENTAL  STAGE) 


This  instrumant  was  developed  under  support  provided 
by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Education 
for  the  Handicapped,  Division  of  Research,  Intramural 
Research  Program  with  the  approval  of  the  Texas 
Education  Agency,  Division  of  Special  Education. 


REFERENCE  MANUAL 
FOR 

PROJECT  PRIME  ATTITUDIN  XL  AND  SOCIAL  ADJUSTMENT 
QUESTK  iNNAIRES 

INTRODUCTION 

An  evalviation  of  the  provision  of  aervicea  for  handicapped  children  requires 
consideration  of  other  determinants  of  success  in  the  school  setting  besides 
academic  achievement.    Project  PRIME,  cognizant  of  this  fleed,  has  developed 
several  children's  instruments  designed  tc  jiaasure  attitudes  toward  school, 
academic  work  habits,  social  development  ind  self-concept. 

Other  insti-uments  have  been  developed  which  measure  the  teacher's  attitudes 
toward  education,  attitudes  toward  handicapped  children  and  classroom  climate. 
Because  attitud<:s,  classroom  climate,  social  adjustment  and  self-concept  may 
change  as  a  restilt  of  different  school  experiences,  some  instruments  will  be 
administered  Imiiedlately,  some  later  in  the  year  and  some  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Some  will  be  adr Inistered  only  once  while  others  will  be  given  twice  to  detect 
changes  occurrirg  during  the  year.    A  feW  instruments  will  be  administered  to 
the  entire  classrooms,  others  to  only  the  selected  children,  and  others  to 
teachers. 
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rhe  names  of  the  instrumente  and  the  persons  to  whom  they  will  be  administered  are 
indicated  below* 


Name  of  Instrument 

To  Whom 
Administered 

Time  of 
Administration 

Teacher's  Instruments 

TEACHER  RATING  SCALE 

All  Teachers 

January, 

April 

CLASSROOM  CLIMATE 

Selected 

Teachers 

January 

GUESS  WHO 

Selected 

Teachers 

January » 

April 

TEACHER  BACKGROUND  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Selected 

Teachers 

March 

TEACHER  QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  SELECTED 
CHILDREN 

Selected 

Teachers 

May 

UNPLEASANTNESS  SURVEY 

Selected 

Teachers 

March 

TEACHER  ATTITUDE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Selected 

Teachers 

March 

UNDERSTAND ItIG  AND  ATTITUDES  OF 
EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

March 

Children's  Instrumenta 

V  m  TO  s  nwooT  DAY  s 

January 

HOW  I  FEEL  TOWARD  OTHERS 

Selected 

Classroom 

January, 

April 

GUESS  WHO 

Selected 

Classroom 

January, 

April 

Selected 

Children 

January, 

A^ril 

HOW  DO  YOU  FEEL? 

Selected 

Children 

January, 

April 

LET'S  PRETEND 

selected 

Children 

January 

CHILDREN' S  QUESTIONNAIRE 

'  Selected 

Children 

April 
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DELINEATION  OF  GROUPS  TO  BE  TESTED 

selected  Children:    The  children  selected  to  be  subjects  for  Project  PRIME  are  tertw 
 the  selected  children.    The  selected  children  include  both  handicapped  and  non- 
handicapped  chilcren.    The  handicapped  children  are  sometimes  referred  to  as 
"experiinenta children  and  the  non-handicapped  children  as  "control  or 
"contrast"  ciitldren.    The  entire  classroom,  including  the  selected  children, 
will  receive  code  numbers,  but  the  selected  children  will  be  given  a  special 
"select"  cod-  . 

There  aie  no  "matching"  non-handicapped  children  (controls)  for  the  handi 
capped  childien  who  are  in  a  special  education  classroom  or  assigned  a  special 
education  teacher  as  their  selected  teacher. 


Selected  Teachers;    Using  the  information  you  sent  us  in  the  Fall  listing  each 

 handicapped  child's  tedcheVs,  subject  taught,  and  time  spent,  we  selected  the 

handicapped  children  for  Project  PRIME.    For  each  handicapped  child  we  selected, 
we  also  listed  one  of  his  teachers  to  be  his  focus  or  selected  teacher.  We 
based  our  selection  on  the  time  the  teacher  spent  with  the  child  and  the 
subjects  he  taught.    It  is  quite  possible  that  the  teacher  we  selected  is  not 
the  homeroom  teacher  or  the  special  education  teacher  who  has  the  child  on  his 
class  roll.    It  may  not  be  the  teacher  who  was  teaching  the  child  when  he  was 
being  achievement  tested.    (For  example,  the  achievement  testing  may  have 
occurred  during  art  but  the  assigned  teacher  was  the  social  studies  class.) 
The  selected  teacher  should  be  a  special  education  teacher  If  the  selected 
child  is  not  integrated  into  a  regular  classroom  50%  or  more  of  the  time. 
The  selected  teacher  should  be  a  regular  teacher  If  the  selected  handicapped 
child  is  integrated  50%  or  more  of  the  time. 

Selected  Classroom;    The  selected  classroom  Is  the  class  situation  which  contains 

 the  selected  handicapped  child  and  the  selected  teacher  and,  if  it  is  a 

regular  classroom,  the  matching  selected  non-handicapped  children.    A  selected 
classroom  may  contain  more  than  one  selected  handicapped  child.    A  selected 
teacher  may  be  part  of  more  than  one  selected  classroom.    For  example,  in  a 
departmentalized  program,  Mr.  Smith  may  have  Susan  Cromback,  a  selected  handi- 
capped child,  with  one  group  of  children  for  science  at  9:00  -  10:00  and  Joe 
Stanley  with  another  group  of  childr6n  at  1:00  -2:00.    Each  situation  is  a 
different  classroom.    A  child  may  appear  in  more  than  one  selected  classroom. 
Pete  Campbell,  a  non-handicapped  child,  may  be  in  Mr.  Smith's  science  class 
with  Joe  Stanley  and  in  Miss  Green's  English  class  with  another  selected 
handicapped  child.    In  special  education  programs  with  departmentalized  pro- 
grams or  other  complicated  teaching  arrangements,  the  selected  clast  oom  may 
be  difficult  to  define  precisely. 
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ADMINISTRATOR  RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  questionnaire  administrator,  collaborating  with  the  school's  principal,  is 
responsible  for  ensuring  a  pleasant  and  efficient  administration  of  these  instruments. 
Their  responsibilities  include  scheduling  the  testing  sessions,  ensuring  a  proper 
atmosphere  for  answering  the  questions  and  obtaining  and  distributing  materials. 

Each  administrator  should  contact  the  principal  before  beginning  to  test  children 
within  her  school.    During  the  contact  with  the  principal,  the  questionnaire  admin- 
istrator should  find  out  where  in  the  school  she  will  take  the  selected  children  to 
be  tested.    After  meeting  with  the  principal,  the  administrator  should  also  contact  each 
teacher     hose  classroom  is  involved  in  the  project  and  arrange  two  occasions  ;hen  it 
would  be  convenient  to  administer  the  questionnaires  which. will  be  given  to  the  whole 
class* 

The  questionnaire  administrator  shoula  make  a  careful  check  of  her  materials 
before  scheduling  any  sessions,  to  be  sure  they  are  complete  and  Appropriate.  If 
i.nsufficient  materials  have  been  sent  to  her,  she  should  imnediately  contact  the 
special  education  director  for  her  district,  who  will  call  Project  PRIME  for  addi- 
tional instruments.    Each  child  should  be  given  all  the  questionnaires  scheduled  for 
him.    Questionnaires  and  answer  sheets  should  not  be  stored  iti  the  school  building 
before,  after  or  between  testing  sessions. 

Before  testing  any  children,  go  over  the  instruments  with  the  child's  teacher 
an  I  explain  their  purpose  (which  is  described  further  on  in  this  booklet).  Putting 
th'i  teacher  at  ease  about  the  instruments  will  result  in  an  easier  and  more  relaxed 
te..t:ing  situation.    Stress  both  to  the  teacher  and  to  her  pupils  that  all  answers 
wii  1  be  kept  secret  and  no  one  in  the  school  district  will  know  which  completed 
quei>tionnaires  belorg  to  which  children.    The  procedure  for  changing  each  child's 
name  to  code  number  is  described  later. 


PROBLEMS  AND  HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH  THEM 


Due  to  t^e  natire  of  some  of  the  questionnaires,  a  child  may  show  signs  of 
uneasiness  or  embariassment  with  an  occasional  question.    If  this  happens,  and  a 
child  is  obviously  distressed,  the  questionnaire  administrator  should  tell  the  child 
quietly  that  he  doesn't  have  to  answer  that  particular  question  if  it  bothers  him. 
The  administrator  should  note  this,  howeve  r,  and  wite  the  event  and  the  question 
number  on  a  problem  sheet  for  that  class.    No  child  should  be  forced  to  answer  a 
question  that  obviously  bothers  him.    However,  skipping  great  numbers  of  questions 
and  whole  questionnaires  is  unreasonable.    The  questionnaires  have  been  designed 
to  minimize  a  child's  uneasiness  in  answering  the  questions,  and  problems  of  this 
sort  should  be  unlikely. 

The  attitudinal  and  social  adjustment  instruments  have  been  carefully  reviewed 
to  ensure  that  the  language-- vocabulary  and  sentence  8tructure--i8  understandable 
to  the  children  in  Project  PRIME.    However,  Mexican-American  children  m£.y  have 
difficulty  understanding  the  way  the  items  are  expressed  in  English.    Tc  offset  this 
problem,  Spanish  translations  of  all  the  children's  questionnaires  will  be  given  to 
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che  questionnaire  administrator.    The  translation  may  be  used  in  the  following  way. 
If  all  the  childreti  involved  are  Mexican-American,  and  the  questionnaire  administrator 
is  fluent  in  Spanish,  the  entire  questionnaire  may  be  administered  in  Spanish.  If 
the  group  of  children  to  be  tested  is  ethnically  mixed,  the  questionnaires  can  be 
administered  in  twc  sessions;  Cue  session  for  each  language  version. 

Most  of  the  questionnaires  require  a  child  to  answer  either  yes  or  no  or  to 
choose  one  of  two  alternatives  as  his  answer.    If  a  child  refuses  to  choose  one  of 
the  two  alternatives  or  says  that  the  questions  cannot  be  answered  simply  yes  or  no, 
the  questionnaire  administrator  should  encourage  him  to  choose  otte  of  the  two  alter- 
natives by  telling  him  to  "choose  the  ansver  you  think  it  is  most  of  the  time'*.  If 
the  child  still  refuses  to  answer  with  the  alternative  answers 'provided,  he  may  skip 
that  question.    The  administrator,  howevet>  should  note  this  child's  code  number  and 
instrument  and  item  on  her  problem  sheet* 


TEACHER  QUESTIONNAIRES:  January 

The  selected  children's  teachers  will  be  asked  to  fill  out  two  questionnaires. 
One  of  these  (Guess  Who)  is  a  duplicate  of  an  instnunent  given  to  her  classroom. 
Only  the  teachers  whose  entire  classroom  is  baing  tested  are  asked  to  fill  out  this 
questionnaire.    A  second  questionnaire  is  the  Classroom  Climate  instrument  which 
will  also  be  fillec  out  only  by  the  selected  zeachers  during  the  period  when  the 
class  is  completing  Your  School  Days.    The  ra:ing  scale  on  the  selected  children  is 
to  be  completed  by  all  the  teachers  (including  teacher  aide  with  high  involvement 
with  the  selected  children)  that  the  selected  (handicapped  and  non-handicapped) 
children  :jee  each  veek.    A  substitute  teacher  will  be  provided  by  Project  PRIME  if 
the  selected  teacher  cannot  fill  out  all  the  required  materials  during  the  periods 
that  her  class  will  be  responding  to  their  quastionnaires.    Alternative  arrangements 
are  also  possible  lor  teachers  with  unusually  large  numbers  of  instruments  to  be 
completed. 


TESTING  PROCEDURES 

The  Instruments  should  be  scheduled  to  maximize  the  motivation  to  answer 
honestly  and  without  the  carelessness  associated  with  fatigue  or  boredom.    The  test 
administrator  should  emphasize  at  each  testing  session  that  no  one  will  see  the 
child's  answer  sheetc  except  her  and  that  his  name  will  not  be  written  on  any  answer 
sheets. 

Testing  is  best  accomplished  in  the  mom  .ng  and  early  afternoon  and  not  on  days 
immediately  preceding  or  following  holidays  or  school  events  which  especially  excite 
the  chilHren.    The  longer  instruments  should  be  broken  into  subparts,  each  subpart 
being  given  at  a  different  session  if  possibl'i,  to  prevent  boredom  and  the  tendency 
to  answer  without  thinking  in  order  to  "get  i:  over  with"  more  quickly.    How  the 
longer  questionnaires  should  be  broken  down  i>  outlined  below. 

If  a  child  is  absent  during  any  phase  of  the  testing,  schedule  A  make.up  session 
as  soon  as  possible.    Makeups  can  be  scheduled  whene-er  there  is  suiEficient  time  for 
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them.    However,  be  sure  that  a  given  child  is  not  tested  twice  in  a  single  morning 
or  a  single  afternoon. 

Before  administering  any  questionnaire,  the  administrator  should  read  it  over 
carefully  until  she  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  instructions  and  examples  for  the 
children.    Once  in  the  classroom,  answer  sheets  and  pencils  should  be  passed  out  to 
the  children  before  the  instructions  are  read  to  them.    The  directions  should  be  read 
verbatim.    The  test  administrator  should  then  allow  an  opportunity  for  questions.  In 
answering  questions,  she  may  reword  the  instructions,  work  through  sample  items,  or 
put  samples  on  the  board.    Samples  have  been  provided  in  the  instructions  for  each 
instrument,  but  if  additional  samples  are  needed,  the  test  administrator  may  invent 
her  own.    During  the  testing  itself,  it  is  permissible  for  the  administrator  to  define 
a  word  for  a  child,  but  she  should  not  paraphrase  a  whole  sentence  or  question,  since 
this  is  likely  to  change  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  for  the  child.    There  are  no  exact 
fine  limits  for  any  of  these  instruments;  the  length  of  time  required  for  a  given 
instrument  is  flexible  and  should  be  based  on  the  needs  of  the  children  being  tested. 
However,  the  administrator  should  hold  the  testing  sessions  within  reason. 

Below  is  a  chart  of  all  the  instruments  which  will  be  administered,  how  many 
items  are  included  in  each  instrument,  how  many  parts  each  questionnaire  should  be 
broken  into  and  the  estimated  time  for  administering  the  questionnaire.    It  is 
recommended  that  the  questionnaires  be  brocen  into  units  so  that  a  child  never  has 
to  answer  mo-e  than  35  questions  of  the  sane  type  in  a  row.    A  single  testing  session 
should  be  he -d  to  around  an  hour  for  group  or  classroom  testing,  and  half  an  hour  for 
individual  tiSting. 

A  selec.ed  classroom  receives  three  icistruments  (Guess  Who,  How  I  Feel  Toward 
Others  and  Y  mr  School  Days)  given  in  two  sessions.    The  first  session  consists  of 
Guess  Who  anl  items  1-30  from  Your  School  Days.    The  Second  session  consists  of  How  I 
Feel  Toward  Others  and  items  31-65  from  Your  School  Days.    When  a  test  is  broken  into 
separate  administration,  review  the  instructions  before  administering  tl:e  second  and 
remaining  parts. 

Three  of  the  children's  instruments  are  administered  to  the  selected  children  in 
small  groups.    Each  testing  session  will  last  about  one  hour.    Since  About  You  and 
Your  Friends  is  a  long  instrument,  it  is  divided  into  four  parts,  two  parts  being  given 
at  each  sitting.    To  prevent  boredom,  half  of  How  Do  You  Feel  is  given  between  two  parts 
of  About  You  and  Your  Friends  at  each  sitting.  •  This  procedure  is  outlined  below^ 

Session  I:      About  You  and  Your  Friends  — •  items  1-25 


How  Do  You  Feel 


items  1-20 


About  You  and  Your 


Friends  ~  items  25-50 


Session  II: 


A^out  You  and  Your 


Friends  —  items  51-75 


How  Do  You  Feel 


items  30-41 


ADOut  You  ^nd  Your 


Frien<l8  —  items  76-96 
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Again,  when  a  test  is  divided,  be  sure  to  review  the  instructions  for  the  children 
before    administering  the  remaining  parts  of  the  test.    If  the  children  appear  to  become 
restless  or  Vored,  feel  free  to  take  a  short  break  or  exercise  period  between  instruments. 
Avoid  breaking  while  in  the  middle  of  an  instrument,  however. 

Let's  Pretend  is  given  to  each  selected  child  individually.    Tie  indl  'idual  testing 
session  takes  about  one-half  hour* 

A  sample  schedule  for  testing  a  school  which  has  fifteen  selected  chi  dren  (both 
handicapped  and  non-handicapped)  in  five  different  classes  is  given  below.    It  illus- 
trates how  a  maximum  amount  of  testing  Can  be  accomplished  in  a  single  week.    Of  course, 
different  schedules  may  be  mote  appropriate  for  other  situations. 


A.M. 

Dav  1 

Day  2 

Day  3 

Day  4 

l..t  hr. 

Class  #1 

(1) 

Class  #1 

(2) 

class  #4 

(1) 

Class  ?-4  (2) 

2nd  hr. 

Class  #2 

(1) 

Class  #2 

(2) 

Cliss  #5 

(1) 

Class  irS  (2) 

3rd  hr. 

S.C.  #1 

S.C.  n 

S.C.  #5 
S.C.  #6 

S.C.  #  9 
S.C.  #10 

S.C.  #:3 
S.C.  #'4 

P.M. 

1st  hr. 

Class  #3 

1) 

Class  #3 

(2) 

Group  (1) 

sc 

Group  (2)  SC 

2nd  hr. 

S.C.  #3 
S.C.  #4. 

S.C.  #7 
S.C.  #8 

S.C.  #11 
S.C.  #12 

S.C.  #15 
S.C.  Makeup 

Additional  makeup  tests  and  individual  administration 
(  f  Guess  Who  or  How  I  Feel  toward  Others  to  nonreaders 
taould  be  done  on  Day  5. 


Key : 

Class  #1  (1)  Refers  to  selected  classroom- #1,  session  #1  during  which  Guess  ^i/ho  and 
Your  School  Days,  Pa^  t  1  are  given. 

Class  #1  (2)  Refers  to  selected  classroom  #2,  session  #2  during  which  How  I  Feel  Toward 
Others  and  Your  School  Days,  Part  2  are  given. 

S.C.  #1     Refers  to  selected  child  #1  individual  testing  session  for  Let's  Pretend. 

Group  (1)  SC  Refers  to  small  group  session  for  selected  children  during  which  How  Do 
You  Feel,  Part  1  and  About  You  and  Your  Friends,  Parts  1  and  2  ate  given. 

Group  (2)  SC  Refers  to  small  group  session  for  selected  children  during  which  How  Do 
You  Feel,  Part  2  and  About  You  and  Your  Friends,  Parts  3  and  4  are  given. 
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LET'S  PRETEND 


This  instrument  is  to  be  administered  to  selected  children. 

The  questionnaire  should  be  adminjstered  individually. 

The  test  administrator  will  recorc  the  child's  verbal  responses  directly 
onto  the  NCS  machine-scorable  attsver  sheet. 

Prior  to  each  interview  with  a  child,  the  test  administrator  should  complete 
the  Standard  Header  Information  or  the  child's  NCS  machine-scorable  answer 
sheet. 

Refer  to  section  entitled  Information  for  Completing  Standard  Headers  to 
complete  thte  six  grids  on  the  top  of  the  NCS  machine-scorable  answer  sheets. 

The  teacher  code  should  be  the  identification  code  nximber  for  a  given 
child's  selected  classroom  teacher. 

This  questionnaire  should  be  totally  administered  in  one  session. 

Darken  in  the  appropriate  circle  on  the  NCS  machine-scorable  answer  sheet 
for  each  item  in  correspondence  with  the  child's  response  to  each  question 
as  you  administer  the  questionnaire. 

Place  all  the  Let's  Pretend  NCS  macHne-scorable  answer  sheets  for  a  given 
class  in  the  appropriately  marked  eivelope.    Complete  the  infoirmation 
requested  on  the  front  of  the  envel*  pe. 

Return  completed  envelope  to  your  Director  of  Special  Education. 
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HOW  DO  YOU  FEEL? 


!•     This  instrument  is  to  be  administered  to  selected  children, 

2,  Pupils  will  record  their  responses  directly  onto  the  NCS  machine-scorable 
answer  sheets, 

3,  This  questionnaire  can  be  administered  to  small  groups, 

4,  Prior  to  giving  each  student  his  NCS  machine- scorable  answer  sheets,  make 
sure  you  have  cditpleted  the  Standard  Header  Information  on  his/her 
machine-scorable  answer  sheet, 

5,  Refer  to  section  entitled  Information  for  Completing  Standard  Headers  to 
complete  the  six  grids  on  the  top  of  the  NCS  machine-scorable  answer  sheet. 

6,  The  teacher  code  should  be  the  identification  number  for  a  given  child's 
selected  classroom  teacher. 

Be  sure  each  pupil  receives  the  NCS  machine- scor able  answer  sheet  with 
his  identification  ntmiber, 

8,  This  questionnaire  should  be  administered  in  two  parts: 

a.  Session  1  —  Items    1  through  20 

b.  Session  2       Items  21  through  41 

9,  At  the  time  of  each  administration  session,  the  instructions  for  the 
questionnaire  should  be  repeated, 

10,  Collect  the  Pupil  Answer  Sheets  from  each  pupil  after  the  first  session. 
It  is  imperative  that  each  child  receive  his  partially  completed  NCS 
machine-sec rable  answer  sheet  for  the  second  administration  session, 

11,  There  should  be  a  NCS  machine- scorable  answer  sheet  for  each  selected  child, 

12,  Check  each  machine- scorable  answer  sheet  to  be  sure  the  children  darkened 
in  the  cin  les  correctly, 

13,  After  the    econd  administration  session  of  the  questionnaire,  there  should 
be  an  NCS  lachine- scorable  answer  sheet  completed  for  each  sel<2cted  child* 

14,  Place  all  tihe  How  Do  You  Feel  NCS  machine-scorable  answer  sheecs  for  a 
given  selected  class,  not  the  testing  group,  in  the  appropriately  marked 
envelope,    Completo  the  information  requested  on  the  front  of  the  envelope, 

15,  Return  completed  envelopes  to  your  Director  of  Special  Education* 
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ABOUT  YOU  AND  YOUR  FRIENDS 


1.  This  instnunent  is  to  be  administered  to  selected  children. 

2.  Pupils  will  write  their  responses  on  jHipil  Answer  Sheets. 

3.  This  questionnaire  can  be  administered  to  small  groups  of  selected  children. 

4.  Prior  to  giving  each  stuj^nt  his  Pupil  Answer  Sheet,  make  sure  you  have 
entered  his  seven-digit  Ripil  Identification  Code  on  his  Pupil  Answer  Sheet. 

5.  The  Pupil  Identification  Code  Number  is  discussed  in  the  section  entitled 
Information  for  Completing  the  Standard  Header,  the  unit  titled  Pupil  Code. 

6.  Be  sure  each  pupil  receives  the  answer  sheet  with  his  identification  number. 

7.  This  questionnaire  should  be  administered  in  four  parts: 

a.  Session  I  -  Part  1  Items  1  through  25 

b.  Session  I  -  Part  2  —  Items  26  through  50 

c.  Session  II  -  Part  1  Items  51  througji  75 

d.  Session  II  -  Part  2  —  Items  76  through  96 

8.  At  the  time  when  each  section  is  administered,  the  instructions  for  the 
questionnaire  should  be  repeated, 

9.  Collect  the  Pupil  Answer  Sheets  from  each*  pupil  after  each  session.  Each 
following  session,  it  is  imperative  that  each  child  receive  his  partially 
completed  Pupil  Answer  Sheet  that  he  received  at  the  first  session. 

10.  Each  Pupil  Answer  Sheet  must  be  transferred  to  the  NCS  machine-scorable 
answer  sheets. 

11.  For  each  child,  there  should  be  a  Pupil  Answer  Sheet  and  a  corresponding 
NCS  machine- scorable  answer  sheet. 

12.  Refer  to  section  entitled  Informa'4:ion  for  Completing  Standard  Headers  and 
complete  the  six  grids  on  the  top  of  the  NCS  machine- scorable  answer  sheet. 

13.  Teacher  Code  should  be  the  Identification  Code  Number  for  the  child's 
selected  classroom  teacher. 

14.  Refer  to  Pupil  Answer  Sheet  and  darken  the  yes-no  circle  for  each  item  in 
correspondence  with  the  child's  respDnse  on  the  Pupil  Answer  Sheet. 

15.  Repeat  this  transfer  process  for  every  Pupil  Answer  Sheet;  filling  in 
the  Standard  Header  and  then  darkeniig  the  appropriate  yes-no  circles. 

16.  After  having  completed  a  NCS  machine -scorable  answer  sheet  for  each 
selected  child: 
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a.  Place  all  the  About  You  and  Your  Friends  NCS  machine- scorable  answer 
sheets  for  a  given  class  In  the  appropriately  marked  envelope.  Complete 
the  Information  requested  on  the  front  of  the  envelope. 

b.  Place  all  the  About  You  and  Your  Friends  Pupil  Answer  Sheets  for  a  given 
class  in  the  appropriately  marked  envelope.    Complete  the  Information 
requested  on  the  front  of  the  envelope. 

c.  Group  the  answer  sheets  according  to  the  child's  selected  teacher  not 
according  to  the  group  in  which  he  was  tested. 

17.      Return  completed  envelopes  to  your  Director  of  Special  Education. 
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YOUR  SCHOOL  DAYS 


1.  This  instruTient  is  to  be  administered  to  the  total  class • 

2.  Pricr  to  adnainistration  of  the  questionnaire,  arrange  with  the  selected 
classroom  teacher  a  convenient  time  to  have  the  class  begin  Your  School 
Days. 

3.  Pupils  will  write  their  responses  on  Pupil  Answer  Sheets. 

4.  Pricr  to  giving  each  student  his  Pupil  Answer  Sheet,  make  sure  you  have 
entered  his  seven-digit  pupil  identification  code  Ott  his  Pupil  Answer 
Sheet. 

5.  The  Pupil  Identification  Code  Niimber  is  discussed  in  the  section  entitled 
Information  for  Completing  the  Standard  Header,  the  unit  titled  Pupil  Code. 

6.  Be  sure  eac'u  pupil  receives  the  answer  sheet  with  his  identification 
number. 

7.  Administer  ±e  first  30  items  from  Your  School  Days  according  to  the  test 
administrat  on  instructions • 

8.  Collect  the  Pupil  Answer  Sheets  fronr  each  child. 

9.  The  second  ad.ainistration  session  f c  :  Your  School  Days  requires  that  each 
child  receive  the  same  Pupil  Answer  Jhect  that  they  received  at  the  first 
session. 

10.  The  second  administration  session  should  repeat  the  test  administration 
instructions  and  complete  items  31  through  65# 

11.  Collect  Pupil  Answer  Sheets  from  each  child. 

12.  Each  Pupil  Answer  Sheet  must  be  transferred  to  the  NCS  machine-scorable 
answer  sheets. 

13.  For  each  child  there  should  be  a  Pupil  Answer  Sheet  and  a  corresponding 
NCS  machine-scorable  answer  sheet. 

14.  Refer  to  thi  section  entitled  Information  for  Completing  Standard  Headers 
and  complete  the  six  grids  on  the  top  of  the  NCS  machine- scorable  answer 
sheet. 

15.  Refer  to  Pu)il  Answer  Sheet  and  darkei  in  the  yes-no  circle  for  each  item 
in  correspo idence  with  the  child's  response  on  the  Pupil  Answer  Sheet. 

16.  Repeat  this  transfer  process  for  eVeiy  Pupil  Answer  Sheets  filling  in 
the  Standarl  Header  and  then  darkening  the  appropriate  yes-no  circles. 
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17.  After  having  completed  a  NCS  machine-scordble  answer  sheet  for  each  child 

a.  Place  all  the  Your  School  Days  NCS  machine-scorable  answer  sheets  for 
a  given  class  in  the  appropriately  marked  envelope  and  complete  the 
information  requested  on  the  front  of  the  envelope. 

b.  Place  all  the;  Your  School  Days  Pupil  Answer  Sheets  for  a  given  class 
in  the  appro)>r lately  marked  envelope.    Complete  the  information 
requested  on  the  fror.t  of  the  envelope. 

18.  Return  the  complcited  envelopes  to  your  Director  of  Special  Education. 
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HOW  I  FEEL  TOWARD  OTHERS 


1.      This  instrxixnent  is  to  be  administered  to  the  total  selected  class, 

2*  prior  to  administration  of  the  instrument,  arrange  with  the  selected 
classroom  teacher  a  convenient  time  to  have  the  class  complete  How  I 
Feel  Toward  Others, 

3.  Pupils  will  record  their  responses  directly  onto  NCS  machine -scorable 
answer  sheets. 

4.  prior  to  giving  each  student  his  NCS  machine- scorable  answer  sheet,  make 
sure  you  have  completed  the  Standard  Header  Information  on  his/her 
machine-scorable  answer  sheet. 

5.  Refer  to  section  entitled  Information  for  Completing  Standard  Headers  to 
complete  the  six  grids  on  the  top  of  the  NCS  machine- scorable  answer  sheet. 

6.  The  teacher  code  should  be  the  identification  number  for  a  given  child's 
selected  classroom  teacher. 

1 .      Be  sure  each  pupil  receives  the  NCS  machine- scorable  answer  sheet  with 
his  identification  number. 

8.  Follow  the  directions  for  administering  How  I  Feel  Toward  Others  that 
accompany  the  instrument. 

9.  If  a  class  has  more  than  33  students,  each  child  wir  need  to  have  two 
NCS  machine-scorable  answer  sheets. 

10.  Make  sure  the  Standard  Header  Information  is  coti?>leted  on  both  answer 
sheets  and  that  on  the  second  answer  sheet  the  box  marked  "This  is  the 
second  sheet"  is  darkened  in. 

11.  Circulate  throughout  the  room  while  giving  the  instrument,  assisting 
children  who  request  help  with  spelling  the  names  of  classmates. 

12.  Collect  the  NCS  machine- scorable  answer  sheets  from  each  child. 

13.  The  two  column  grids  which  are  shaded  on  the  right  side  of  tbi  answer 
sheet  should  be  immediately  darkened  in  before  leaving  the  classroom. 

14.  Similar  to  Guess  Who  the  two  digit  number  necessary  for  comp Luting  the 
grid  is  the  last  two  numbers  of  a  specific  child's  seven  digic  pupil 
code  number. 

15 ♦      Each  child's  seven  digit  pupil  code  can  be  found  on  the  Pupil  Code 
Number   listing  for  the  respective  class. 

16.  Each  li  has  a  child's  name  written  cn  it  and  it  is  his/her  unique  two- 
digit  p  ipil  code  number  that  should  be  darkened  in  the  corresponding  two 
column  ;;rid. 
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17>  The  tens  digit  should  be  on  top  followed  below  by  the  units  digit  •  For 
example  if  a  pupil^:>  seven  digit  identification  code  number  is  7803421, 
the  two  d3.git  pupil  code  is  21  and  would  be  entered  as  follows: 


18,     The  reason  for  asking  you  to  darken  in  the  two  column  identification 

code  grids  prior  to  leaving  the  classroom  is  to  permit  you  to  discreetly 
return  to  a  child  if  you  cannot  read  a  child's  name, 

19«     After  having  completed  all  the  NCS  machine- scorable  answer  sheets,  put 

them  in  the  appropriately  marked  envelope  and  return  them  to  your  Director 
of  Special  Education. 
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GUESS  WHO  (Children) 


!•     This  instrument  is  to  be  administered  to  the  total  selected  class, 

2.  Prior  to  administration  of  the  questionnaire,  arrange  with  the  selected 
classroom  teacher  a  convenient  time  to  have  the  class  complete  Guess  Who, 

3.  Pupils  will  write  their  responses  on  Pupil  Answer  Sheets, 

4.  Prior  to  giving  each  student  his  Pupil  Answer  Sheet,  make  sure  you  have 
entered  his  seven-digit  pupil  identification  code  on  his  Pupil  Answer 
Sheet. 

5.  The  Pupil  Identification  Code  Number  is  discussed  in  the  section  entitled 
information  for  Completing  the  Standard  Header,  the  unit  titled  Pupil  Code. 

6.  Be  sure  each  pupil  receives  the  answer  Sheet  with  his  identification  code 
number. 

7.  Follow  the  directions  for  administering  Guess  Vftio  that  accompany  the 
instrument. 

8.  Circulate  throughout  the  room  while  giving  the  questionnaire  assisting 
children  who  request  help  with  spelling  the  names  of  classmates. 

9.  Collect  the  Pupil  Answer  Sheets  from  each  child. 

10.  Each  Pupil  Answer  Sheet  must  be  transferred  to  the  NCS  machine- scor able 
answer  sheets. 

11.  For  each  child,  there  should  b*-  a  Pupil  Answer  Sheet  and  a  corresponding 
NCS  machine-scorable  answer  sheet. 

12.  The  NCS  machine-scorable  answer  sheet  must  be  completed  for  each  child 
inmediately  after  administration  of  the  questionnaire.    This  will  permit 
you  to  discreetly  ask  children  about  their  responses  if  necessary. 

13.  Refer  to  the  section  entitled  Information  for  Completing  Standard  Headers 
and  complete  the  six  grids  on  the  top  of  the  NCS  machine-scorable  answer 
sheets. 

14.  Refer  to  your  Pupil  Code  Number  Listing  for  the  class. 

15.  The  last  two  <  igits  of  the  seven-di^  it  pupil  identification  code  number 
(7321415)  are  unique  numbers  for  ea(  i  child  in  this  specific  class. 

^6.      The  Pupil  Answer  Sheet  has  31  questi.ons  for  which  a  specific  child  has 
been  nominated. 

17.      The  grids  numbered  1  through  31  on  the  machine-scorable  answer  sheet 
correspond  to  the  31  questions  that  are  contained  in  Guess  Who. 
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18.  Each  child  for  each  question  has  nominated  a  single  child  in  his/her 
class  by  writing  that  individual's  namfe  on  the  Pupil  Answer  Sheet • 

19.  Each  child  has  a  machine-scorable  answer  sheet  with  31  grids  which 
permit  each  child's  name  on  the  Pupil  Answer  Sheet  to  be  converted 
into  a  two-digit  identification  code  nuxnber* 

20.  You  should  find  each  child's  name  from  the  Pupil  Answer  Sheet  on  your 
Pupil  Code  Number  Listing*    The  last  two  'flgits  of  his  seven-digit 
identification  number  should  be  entered  incu  the  corresponding  grid# 

21.  Write  the  two-digit  Mentification  number  itl  the  blanks  provided  in 
the  appropriate  gric  . 

22.  Then  darken  in  the  appropriate  circles  below  the  numbers  you  hav(i 
written  in  the  blanks  provided, 

23.  For  example: 

Pupil  Code  Number  Lis'  i-n^ 

7321415       Jones,  James  4 
GUESS  WHO 
Pupil  Answer  Sheet 

1.      Jimmy  J* 

NCS  Mttchine-Scorable  Answer  Sheet 

24.  Repeat  this  transfer  process  for  every  Pupil  Answer  Sheet;  filling  in 
the  Standard  Header,  and  then  completing  each  grid* 

25.  After  having  completed  a  NCS  machine-scorable  answer  sheet  for  each  child: 

a«    Place  all  the  Guess  Who  NCS  machine-scorable  answer  sheet*  for  a  given 
class  in  the  appropriately  marked  envelope  and  complete  the  information 
requested  on  the  front  of  the  envelope* 

b.    Place  all  the  Guess  Who  Pupil  Answer  Sheets  for  a  given  class  in  the 
appropriately  marked  envelope.    Complete  the  information  requested 
on  the  front  of  the  envelope. 

26.  Return  the  completed  envelopes  to  your  Director  of  Special  Education. 
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GUESS  WHO  (Teacher) 


1.  This  instrument  is  to  be  administered  to  the  selected  classroom 
teacher  while  her  class  is  concurrently  being  administered 
Guess  V?ho« 

2.  Teachers  will  record  their  responses  directly  onto  a  NCS  machine- 
scorable  answer  sheet. 

3.  Give  the  teacher  a  copy  of  your  Pupil  Code  Number  Listing. 

4.  Prior  to  giving  the  teacher  her  NCS  machine-s'corable  answer  sheet 
and  instructional  booklet,  make  sure  you  have  con?)leted  the  Standard 
Header  Information.    Leave  Pupil  Code  blank. 

5.  Refer  to  the  section  entitled  Information  for  Completing  the  Standard 
Header  for  instructions  for  completing  the  six  grids  on  the  top  of 
the  NCS  machine- scorable  answer  sheet. 

6.  Be  sure  that  each  teacher  receives  the  answer  sheet  with  her 
identification  code  number. 

7.  The  teacher  should  follow  the  teacher  instructions  and  have 
Guess  Who  completed  when  you  have  finished  with  the  class. 

8.  Collect  the  Pupil  Code  Number  Listing  from  the  teacher.    To  protect 
the  confidentiality  of  the  child,  do  not  leave  a  copy  of  the  Pupil 
Code  Wtimber  Listing  with  the  teacher. 

9.  Collect  the  teacher's  sealed  envelope. 
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TEACHER  RATING  SCALE 


!•     This  instrtunent  is  to  be  given  to  each  teacher  a  given  child  sees, 

2.  Teachers  will  record  their  responses  directly  onto  NCS  machine- scor able 
answer  sheets. 

3.  The  questionnaire  should  be  left  with  the  teacher  and  picked  up  within 
the  next  day  or  so. 

4.  Prior  iO  giving  a  teacher  a  NCS  mdchine-scorable  answer  sheet,  make  sure 
you  have  completed  the  Standard  Header  Information  on  his/her  machine- 
scorable  answer  sheet. 

5.  Refer  to  section  entitled  Information  fc    Completing  Standard  Headers 
to  complete  the  six  grids  on  the  top  of  the  NCS  machine- scorable  answer 
sheet. 

6.  The  teacher  code  should  be  the  identification  code  number  for  the  teacher 
who  is  going  to  complete  the  questionnaire, 

7.  Each  NCS  machine- scorable  answer  sheet,  \rtien  given  to  a  teacher,  should 
have  the  specific  child's  name  paper-clipped  to  it. 

8.  Uoe  the  Teacher  by  iMpil  Listing  Worksheet  as  a  means  for  determining 
which  teachers  rates  which  children. 

9.  Use  the  Teacher  i>y  Pupil  Listing  Worksheet  as  a  means  for  checking  that 
you  have  both  given  and  picked  up  a  rating  scale  for  a  specific  child. 

10.  Use  the  Teacher  by  Pupil  Listing  Worksheet  as  a  check  list  by  making  a 
mark  in  the  :.eft  margin  next  to  a  teacher's  name  when  ycu  give  her  the 
rating  scale  and  make  a  similar  mark  in  the  right  margin  when  >ou  have 
picked  it  up. 

11.  When  you  havi  collected  all  the  rating  scales  for  a  given  child,  place 
them  in  the  appropriately  markcJ  envelope. 

12.  Return  completed  envelopes  to  your  Director  of  Special  Education. 
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TEACHER  CLASSROOM  CLIMATE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


1.  This  instrument  is  to  be  administered  to  the  selected  classroom  teacher 
while  her  class  is  concurrently  being  administered  Your  School  Day8> 

2.  Teachers  will  record  their  responses  directly  onto  a  NCS  m^chine- 
scorable  answer  sheet • 

3.  Prior  to  gi zing  the  teacher  her  NCS  machine- scorable  answer  sheet  and 
ins*;ruction  il  booklet,  make  sure  you  have  completed  the  Standard  Header 
Information.    Write  in  the  code  number  of  one  of  the  handicapped  selected 
children  in  the  pupil  code  column^ 

4.  Refer  to  the  section  entitled  Information  for  Completing  the  Stat^dard 
Header  for  .nstructions  for  completing  the  six  grids  on  the  top  of  the 
NCS  machine-scorable  answer  sheets 

5.  Be  sure  that  each  teacher  receives  the  answer  sheet  with  her  identification 
code  numbe' 

6.  The  teacher  should  follow  the  teacher  instructions  and  have  The  Teacher 
Classroom  Climate  questionnaire  completed  when  you  have  finished  with 
the  class* 

7.  Collect  the  teacher's  sealed  envelope  containing  the  conqileted  NCS 
answer  sheet  for  the  Teacher  Classroom  Climate  Questionnaire. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  COMPLETING 
STANDARD  HEADER  INFORMATION 


The  standard  header  reUxb  to  the  six  grids  which  are  at  the  top  of  every 
NCS  tnachine-scorable  answer  sheet.    The  six  grids  are  entitled  respectively 
District  Code,  School  Code,  Teacher  Code,  Pupil  Code,  Select  Code  and  Grade. 
These  six  grids  are  for  the  identification  nmnbers  which  assure  confidentiality 
and  anonymity  of  school  district,  school,  teacher  and  pupil  names.  Further, 
these  six  grids  are  the  means  for  being  able  to  interrelate  all  the  different 
questionnaires  you  will  be  administering.    It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  essential 
that  these  six  grids  be  completed  accurately  for  every  NCS  machine-scorable 
answer  sheet. 

The  standard  header  information  must  be  filled  in  prior  to  giving  any  NCS 
machine-scorable  answer  sheet  to  a  teacher  or  pupil.    In  addition,  the  standard 
header  should  be  the  first  piece  of  information  completed  on  the  NCS  machine- 
scorable  answer  sheet  \*en  transferring  children's  responses  from  pupil  answer 
sheets  to  the  michine-scorable  answer  sheets. 

The  folio  ting  paragraphs  indicate  how  to  use  the  (1)  School  Code  Number 
Listing;  (2)  Te  .cher- Pupil  Information  \  orksheet;  (3)  Teacher  Code  Number  Listing; 
(4)  Pupil  Code   fumber  Listing  and  (5)  tie  label  attached  to  the  front  of  each 
classroom  packe  ,  for  completing  the  in  ormation  request  id  in  the  standard  header. 
Tie  District  Co<  e.  School  Code,  Teacher  Code  (for  the  Sei.ected  Teacher),  and 
^ipil  Co^ie  (for  the  Selected  Children)  ixe  available  boti  on  their  respective 
listing  as  well  as  on  the  label  attached  to  the  froT*t  of  each  class  packet. 
Tie  identification  numbers  in  these  instances  should  be  Identical  and  cross- 
checked by  the  observer  when  completing  the  standard  healer  in  order  to  assure 
c  jrrespondence. 


DISTRICT  CODE:    The  District  Code  is  a  three-digit 
to  be  round  on  the  School  Campus  Code  Number  Listing. 
The  three-digit  number  will  precede  the  name  of  the 
school  district.    This  three-digit  nuinber  should  be 
written  one  digit  per  box  in  the  blank  spaces  provided 
in  the  District  Code  grid.    Before  darkening  in  the 
circles  below  and  corresponding  to  each  digit  you 
have  written,  check  that  three-digit  school  district 
code  on  the  abbreviated  Pupil  Code  Number  Listing. 
If  the  numbers  do  not  correspond,  please  leave  that 
grid  blank  and  intnediately  notify  your  Director  of 
Special  Education.    The  Director  of  Special  Education 
should  immediately  call  the  Project  PE  IE  office 
(512-397-5385)  to  clarify  what  the  correct  School 
District  Code  should  be.    If  the  School  District 
Codes  do  correspond,  proceed  to  darken  in  the  appro- 
priate circles  below  the  number  you  have  written  in 
the  blanks  provided  in  the  District  Code  grid. 
(Look  at  District  Code  example*) 


number  (for  example  618) 


DISTRICT 
COPE 

®®<5) 

©0© 
©©© 
©©© 
©©© 
©©© 
©©© 
©©© 
®®@ 
©©© 
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If  the  numbers  have  not  corresponded  between  the  School  Campus  Code  Number 
Listing  and  the  abbreviated  Pupil  Code  Number  Listing,  do  not  darken  in  the  circles 
mtil  the  Director  of  Special  Education  has  notified  you  of  the  correct  three- 
ligit  identification  nuiiiber.    When  you  have  been  given  the  correct  three-digit 
dentification  number,  be  sure  that  you  make  the  necessary  corrections  on  either 
che  School  Campus  Code  Number  Listing  or  the  abbreviated  Pupil  Code  Number  Listing, 
whichever  change  is  appropriate.    The  three-di^;it  number  in  the  blanks  provided 
in  the  District  Code  p'»-id  should  now  be  those  of  the  corrected  school  district 
identification  number.    Be  sure  to  darken  in  the  corresponding  numbered  circles 
below  ths  correct  number  you  have  written  in  the  boxes  in  the  District  Code  grid. 

After  having  checked  for  correspondence  between  the  School  can?)us  Code 
Nuniber  Lifting  and  the  abbreviated  Pupil  Code  Number  and  after  having  made  thos^ 
changes  wlere  necessary  to  assure  correspondence,  on  all  subsequent  machine- 
scorable  answer  sheets  for  this  child,  you  may  refer  to  either  the  School  Campus 
Code  Number  Listing  or  to  the  abbreviated  Pupil  Code  Nuinber  Listing  for  obtaining 
the  three-digit  District  Code. 


SCHOOL  CODE:    The  School  Code  is  a  four-digit  number  (for  example,  8012) 
to  be  found  on  tht*  School  Campus  Code  Number  Listing.    The  school  code  number  is 
the  four-digit  nui  ber  on  the  left  side  of  the  School  Campus  Code  Number  Listing 
and  precedes  the  i  ame  of  each  school  for  a  given  school  district.    The  school's 
name  is  followed  by  the  principalis  name. 

The  selection  of  the  appropriate  four-digit  school  identification  number 
is  determined  by  the  specific  child  or  teacher  for  when  the  machine- scor able 
answer  sheet  is  intended.    In  other  words,  the  four-digit  school  identification 
code  number  reflects  the  specific  Dchool  in  which  the  teacher  works  or  child 
attends.    The  names  of  the  schools  for  a  given  school  district  are  listed  on  the 
School  campus  Code  Number  Listing. 

The  four-digit  school  identification  code  number,  corresponding:  to  the 
appropriate  school  for  a  given  teacher  or  pupil  should  be  written  one  digit  per 
box  in  the  blank  spaces  prov-.ded  in  the  School  Code  grid. 


Before  darkening  in  the  circles  corresponding  with  the 
written,  check  that  this  four-digit  school  identification 
code  number  agrees  with  the  four-digit  school  identifica- 
tion code  numbers  on  the  abbreviated  Pupil  Code  Number 
Listing.    If  the  numbers  do  not  correspond,  please  leave 
that  grid  blank  and  immediately  notify  your  Director  of 
Special  Education.    The  Director  of  Special  Education 
should  immediately  call  the  Project  PRIME  office 
(512-3^7-5385)  to  clarify  what  the  correct  school  iden- 
cification  code  number  should  be.    If  the  school  iden- 
tification code  numbers  do  correspond,  proceed  to  darken 
in  the  appropriate  numbered  circles  below  the  number  you 
have  written  in  the  blanks  provided  in  the  School  Code 
grid.    (Look  at  School  Code  grid  example.) 


digits  you  have 


SCHOOL 
CODE 

(5)®®® 

©©0© 
©@©© 
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If  the  imnibers  have  not  corresponded  between  the  School  Campus  Code  Number 
Listing  and  the  abbreviated  Pupil  Code  Nuniber  Listing,  do  not  darken  in  the  circles 
until  the  Director  of  Special  Education  has  notified  you  of  the  colnrect  four-digit 
identification  number*    When  you  have  been  given  the  correct  four-digit  identifica- 
tion number,  be  sure  that  you  make  the  necessary  corrections  on  either  the  School 
Campus  Code  Number  Listing  or  the  abbreviated  Pupil  Code  Nuniber  Listing,  whichever 
correction  is  appropriate.    The  four-digit  number  in  the  blanks  provided  in  the 
School  Code  grid  should  now  be  the  corrected  school  identification  code  number* 
Be  sure  to  darken  in  the  numbered  circles  corresponding  to  the  corrected  number 
you  have  written  in  the  boxes  in  the  School  Code  grid* 

Having  checked  for  correspondence  between  the  School  Campus  Code  Number 
Listing  and  the  abbreviated  Pupil  Code  Number  Listing  and  made  those  changes  where 
necessary  to  assure  correspondence,  on  all  subsequent  machine-scorable  answer  sheets 
for  this  child,  you  may  refer  to  either  the  School  Campus  Code  Number  Listing  or  to 
the  abbreviated  Pupil  Code  Number  Listing  for  obtaining  the  four-digit  school  code. 


TEACHER  CODE;    The  Teacher  Code  is  a  six-digit  number  (for  example,  300129) 
to  be  found  on  the  Teacher  Code  Number  Listing*    The  teacher  code  number  is  the 
six-digit  number  on  the  left  side  of  the  Teacher  Code  Number  Listing  and  precedes 
the  last  name,  first  name,  middle  initial  of  each  teacher  for  a  given  school*  The 
teacher^s  name  may  be  followed  by  an  asterisk  indicating  that  she  is  a  selected 
classroom  teacher* 

The  appropriate  six-digit  teacher  identification  coae  number  for  a  pupil 
questionnaire  is  the  teacher  identification  code  number  for  his/har  selected 
classroom  teacher.    The  name  of  a  given  child^s  selected  classroom  teacher  can 
be  determined  by  referring  to  the  Teacher-Pupil  Information  Worksheet*  The 
Teacher-Pupil  Information  Worksheet  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  pupils  for  a 
given  school.    After  finding  the  given  child's  name,  which  is  located  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  Teacher-Pupil  Information  Worksheet,  a  list  of  all  teachers  he 
sees  will  be  listed*    The  teacher's  name  which  is  followed  by  an  asterisk  is  his 
selected  classroom  teacher*    Refer  now  to  the  Teacher  Code  Number  Listing  and  find 
that  teacher's  name*    To  the  left  of  her  name  is  a  six-digit  identification  code 
number  which  should  be  entered  into  the  Teacher  Code  grid* 

The  six-dig Lt  teacher  identification  code  number  should  be  written  one  digit 
per  box  in  the  blank  spaces  provided  in  the  Teacher  Code  grid* 


TEACHER 
CODE 

Before  darkening  in  the  circles  corresponding  to  the  digits  you  havej^itten, 
check  that  the  six-digit  teacher  identification  agrees 
with  the  number  on  the  abbreviated  Pupil  Code  Number 
Listing  (if  the  teacher  is  a  selected  teacher)*  If 
the  numbers  do  not  correspond,  please  leave  that  grid 
blank  and  immediately  notify  your  Director  of  Special 

Education*    The  Director  of  Special  Education  should  ©©©00© 

inmediately  call  the  Project  PRIME  office  (512-397-5385)  ©@©@(2)@ 

to  clarify  what  the  correct  teacher  identification  code  ®(D0®®® 

number  should  be*    If  the  teacher  identification  code  ®0®©®© 

aumbers  do  correspond,  proceed  to  darken  in  the  appro-  ©(^®®®© 

priate  numbered  circles  below  the  number  you  have  written  ®®®®®© 

in  the  blanks  provided  in  the  Teacher  Code  grid*    (Look  ®@®®®® 

i^i^y^sacher  Code  grid  example*)  r^r      #>c;q  ®®®®®® 

bnJL  ^Oo  ®®®®®® 
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If  the  numbers  have  not  corresponded  between  the  Teacher  Code  Number  Listing 
and  the  abbreviated  Pupil  Code  Number  Listing,  do  not  darken  in  the  circles  until 
the  Director  of  Special  Education  has  notified  you  of  the  correct  six-digit  iden- 
tification number.    When  you  have  been  given  the  correct  six-digit  identification 
number,  be  sure  that  you  make  the  necessary  corrections  on  either  the  Teacher  Code 
Number  Listing  or  the  abbreviated  Pupil  Code  Number  Listing,  \*ichever  change  is 
appropriate.    The  six-digit  nutnber  in  the  blanks  provided  in  the  Teacher  Code  grid 
should  now  be  the  corrected  teacher  identification  code  number.    Be  sure  to  darken 
in  the  numbered  circles  corresponding  to  the  corrected  number  you  have  written  in 
the  boxes  in  the  Teacher  Code  grid. 

Having  checked  for  correspondence  between  the  Teacher  Code  Number  Listing  and 
the  abbreviated  Pupil  Code  Number  Listing  and  made  any  changes  necessary  to  assure 
correspondence,  on  all  Subsequent  machine-scorable  answer  sheets  for  this  child,  you 
may  refer  to  either  the  Teacher  Code  Nunter  Listing  or  to  the  abbreviated  Pupil  Code 
Number  Listing  for  obtaining  the  six-digit  Teacher  Code  for  the  selected  classroom 
teacher. 

The  specific  instructions  for  each  instrument  included  in  this  handbook 
indicate  whether  the  Teacher  Code  should  be  that  of  the  child's  selected  classroom 
teacher  or  one  of  the  other  teachers  he  sees.    For  exain)le,  the  Teacher  Rating  Scale 
should  be  given  to  every  teacher  that  sees  a  specific  child.    Any  given  teacher's 
identification  code  number  can  be  found  on  the  Teacher  Code  Number  Listing.  The 
teachers  that  a  child  sees  can  be  determined  from  the  Teacher-Pupil  Information 
Worksheet. 


PUPIL  CODE:    The  Pupil  Code  is  a  aeven-digit  number  (for  example,  5014321) 
found  on  the"Pupil  Code  Number  Listing.    The  pupil  code  number  is  the  seven-digit 
number  on  the  left  side  of  the  Pupil  Code  Number  Listing  and  precedes  the  last  name, 
first  name,  middle  initial  of  each  pupil  for  a  given  class.    The  pupil's  name  is 
followed  by  his  select  code. 

The  appro]  riate  seven-digit  pupil  :  dentif ication  code  number  for  a  given 
questionnaire  can  be  found  by  referring  i.o  the  Pupil  Code  Number  Listing.  The 
seven-digit  pupil  identification  code  ntuiber  should  be  written  one  digit  per  box 
in  the  blank  spaces  provided  in  the  Pupi    Code  grid. 

Before  darkening  in  the  circles  cot  responding  with  the  digits  you  have  written, 
check  thet  this  seven-digit  pupil  identij ication 
code  numt»er  agrt  es  with  the  seven-digit  pupil  iden- 
tificatic»n  code  number  on  the  abbreviated  Pupil  Code 
Number  Listing,  if.  the  pupil  is  one  of  the  selected 
children.    If  the  numbers  do  not  correspond,  please 
leave  thet  grid  blank  and  immediately  notify  your 
Director  of  Special  Education.    The  Director  of  Special 
Education  should  iraoiediately  call  the  Pre  ject  PRIME 
office  (512-397-5385)  to  clarify  what  the  correct  pupil 
identif ic ition  code  number  should  be.    li  the  pupil 
identif ic  ition  code  numbers  do  correspond,  proceed  to 
darken  in  the  nuribered  circles  below  corresponding  to 
numbers  y  >u  have  written  in  the  blanks  provided  in  the 
Pupil  Codo  grid.    (Look  at  Pupil  Code  grid  example.) 
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If  the  numbers  have  not  corresponded  between  the  Pupil  Code  Nuniber  Listing  and 
the  abbreviated  Pupil  Code  Number  Listing,  do  not  darken  in  the  circles  until  the^ 
Director  of  Special  Education  has  notified  you  of  the  correct  seven-digit  identifi- 
cation number.    When  you  have  been  given  the  correct  seven-digit  pupil  identification 
number,  be  sure  that  you  make  the  necessary  corrections  on  either  the  Pupil  Code 
Number  Listing  or  the  abbreviated  Pupil  Code  Number  Listing,  wherever  the  correction 
is  appropriate.    The  seven-digit  number  in  the  blanks  provided  in  the  Pupil  Code  grid 
should  now  be  the  corrected  pupil  identification  code  nuinber.    Be  sure  to  darken  in 
the  numbered  circles  corresponding  to  the  corrected  nuinber  you  have  written  in  the 
boxes  in  the  Pupil  Code  grid. 

Having  checked  for  correspondence  between  the  Pupil  Code  Nuniber  Listing  and 
the  abbreviated  Pupil  Code  Number  Listing  and  made  any  changes  necessary  to  assure 
correspondence,  on  all  subsequent  answer  sheets  for  this  child,  you  may  refer  to 
either  the  Pupil  Code  Nuniber  Listing  or  to  the  abbreviated  Pupil  Code  Nuinber  Listing 
for  the  seven-digit  Pupil  Code  number  (for  one  of  the  selected  children). 

The  specific  instructions  for  each  instrument  included  in  this  handbook  indi- 
cate whether  the  P^ipil  Code  should  be  that  of  a  selected  child  or  possibly  one  of 
his  other  peers.    For  example.  Your  School  Days  should  be  given  to  every  child  in  a 
delected  classroom.    Any  given  child's  identification  code  number  can  be  found  on 
the  Pupil  Code  Number  Listing. 


SELECT  CODE;    The  Select  Code  is  a  one-digit  number,  ranging  from  0  to  9,  to 
be  found  on  the  Pupil  Code  Number  Listing.    The  select  code  number  is  the  one-digit 
number  on  the  right  side  of  the  Pupil  Code  Nuinber  Listing  and  follows  the  name  of 
each  child.    If  a  child  is  not  one  of  the  selected  children,  he  will  not  have  a 
Select  Code  indicated  on  the  Pupil  Code  Number  Listing.    For  these  children,  the 
select  Code  nimiber  should  be  5. 

The  single  digit  select  code  number  for  a  given  child  should  be  written  in 
the  box  provided  in  the  Select  Code  grid. 

Before  darkening  in  the  circle  corresponding  to  the  digit  you  hrve  written, 
check  that  this  one-digit  select  code  number  agrees  with  the  one-digit  select  code 
nuinber  on  the  abbreviated  Pupil  Code  Number  Listing 
(if  the  pupil  is  one  of  the  select  children).  If 
the  numbers  do  not  correspond,  please  leave  that 
grid  blank  and  immediately  notify  your  Director 
of  Special  Education.    The  Director  of  Special 
Education  should  immediately  call  the  Project 
PRCME  office  (512-397-5385)  to  clarify  what  the 
correct  Select  Code  number  should  be.    If  the  select 
Code  numbers  do  correspond,  proceed  to  darken  in 
the  corre: ponding  numbered  circle  below  the  number 
you  have  vritten  in  the  blank  provided  in  the  Select 
Code  grid.     (Look  at  Select  Code  grid  example.) 
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If  the  numbers  have  not  corresponded  between 
the  Select  Code  nuinber  indicated  on  the  Pupil  Code  Nuinber  Listing  and  the  abbreviated 
Pi.nU  code  Numbar  Listing,  do  not  darken  in  the  circles  until  the  Director  of  Special 
^  -ition  has  notified  you  of  ti^  corr^^one-digit  Select  Code  nuinber.    When  you 
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have  been  given  the  correct  one-digit  Select  Code  nuniber,  be  sure  that  you  make  the 
necessary  corrections  on  either  the  Pupil  Code  Number  Listing  or  on  the  abbreviated 
Pupil  Code  Number  Lii..  *ng,  wherever  the  change  is  appropriate.    The  single-digit 
number  in  the  blank  provided  in  the  Select  Code  grid  should  now  be  the  corrected 
Select  Code  number.    Be  sure  to  darken  in  the  nuinbered  circle  corresponding  to  the 
corrected  Select  Code  you  have  written  in  the  box  in  the  Select  Code  grid. 

Having  checked  for  correspondence  between  the  Select  Code  number  on  the  Pupil 
Code  Number  Listing  and  the  abbreviated  Pupil  Code  Number  Listing  and  made  any 
changes  necessary  to  assure  correspondence,  on  ail  subsequent  machine- scorable  answer 
sheets  for  this  child,  you  may  refer  either  to  the  Pupil  Code  Number  Listing  or  to 
the  abbreviated  Pupil  Code  Number  Listing  for  the  single-digit  Select  Code  (for  one 
of  the  selected  Children)* 

Remember,  if  a  pupil  is  not  a  selected  child,  his  Select  Code  should  be  entered 

as  5. 

GRADE  CODE:    The  Grade  Code  is  a  single  alpha-numeric  value  (letter  or  nuniber) 
to  be  found  on  the  Pupil  Code  Number  Listing,    The  Grade  Code  is  indicated  by  •'S" 
for  a  self-contained  special  education  class  or  a  number  1-6,  standing  for  grades 
one  through  six  respectively.    The  Grade  Code  is  located  at  the  top  of  the  Pupil  Code 
Number  Listing,    The  Pupil  Code  Number  Listing  i  :  arranged  alphabetically  by  class 
by  school.    Thus,  the  grade  indicated  at  the  top  of  the  Pupil  Code  Number  Listing 
would  be  the  grade  to  enter  in  the  Grade  Code  gr  .d  for  any  child  whose  name  appeared 
on  that  particular  Pupil  Code  Number  Listing  for  a  specific  teacher. 

The  Grade  Code  for  a  given  child  should  be  written  in  the  box  provided  in  the 
Grade  Code  grid. 

Before  darkening  in  the  circle  correspondirg  to 
have  written  in  the  box,  check  that  this  Grade  Code 
agrees  with  the  Grade  Code  on  the  abbreviated  Pupil 
Code  Number  Listing,  if  the  pupil  is  one  of  the 
selected  children.    If  the  nunbers  do  not  correspond, 
please  leave  that  grid  blank  and  Inmediately  notify 
your  Director  of  Special  Education.    The  Director 
of  Special  Education  should  Immediately  call  the 
Project  PRIME  office  (512-397-5385)  to  clarify  what 
the  correct  Grade  Code  should  be.    If  the  Grade 
Codes  correspond,  proceed  to  darken  in  the  appro- 
priate circle  below  the  alpha-numeric  value  you 
nave  written  in  the  box  provided  in  the  Grade 
Code  grid,    (Look  at  Grade  Code  grid  example.) 


If  the  Grade  Code  for  the  Pupil  Code  Number  Listing  and  the  abbreviated  Pupil 
Code  Number  Listing  do  not  correspond,  do  not  darken  in  the  circles  until  the  Director 
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of  Special  Education  has  notified  you  of  the  correct  Grade  Code.    When  you  have 
been  given  the  correct  Grade  Code,  be  sure  that  you  make  the  necessary  corrections 
on  either  the  Pupil  Code  Nuinber  Listing  or  on  the  abbreviated  Pupil  Code  Number 
Listing,  wherever  the  change  is  appropriate.    The  alpha-numeric  value  in  the  box 
provided  in  the  Grade  Code  grid  should  now  be  that  of  the  corrected  Grade  Code. 
Be  sure  to  darken  in  the  appropriate  circle  below  the  alpha-numeric  value  you  have 
written  in  the  box. 

Having  checked  for  correspondence  between  the  Grade  Code  dn  the  Pupil  Code 
Number  Listing  and  the  abbreviated  Pupil  Code  Number  Listing  and  made  any  changes 
necessary  to  assure  correspondence,  on  all  subsequent  machine-scorable  answer 
sheets  for  this  child,  you  may  refer  either  to  the  Pupil  Code  »nnber  Listing  or 
to  the  abbreviated  Pupil  Code  Number  Listing  for  the  Grade  Code. 

Remember,  if  a  pupil  is  not  a  selected  child,  his  Grade  Cdde  should  correspond 
to  the  Grade  which  is  printed  on  the  Pupil  Code  Number  Listing  for  his/her  class. 

You  have  now  completed  the  standard  header  information.    It  is  hoped  that 
these  instructions  will  answer  your  questions  related  to  the  six  grids  entitled 
District  Code,  School  Code,  Teacher  Code,  Pupil  Code,  Select  Code  and  Grade.  If 
you  have  any  questions,  call  your  Director  of  Special  Education. 
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IMPORTANT  DIRECTIONS 
FOR  MARKING  NCS  MACHINE  SCORABLE  ANSWER  SHEETS 


The  NCS  Answer  Sheets  will  be  read  by  a  machine.  It  is 
important  that  you  follow  these  rules  carefully: 


1.  Use  a  soft  lead  pencil  (No.  2). 

2.  Make  heavy  black  marks  that  completely  fill  the  circle. 


PROPER  marks 


0#iQ#IQ# 


IMPROPER  marks 


o(»io  gnoo 


3.  Completely  erase  any  answers  you  wish  to  change. 

4.  Do  not  make  any  stray  marks  on  the  answer  sheets. 
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TEST  ADMINISTRATOR  QUESTIONNAIRE 


(To  be  filled  out  by  the  test  administrator  and  returned  to  the 
Special  Education  Director) 

School  District: 
Distric  t  Code: 
School  Caiq)us: 
School  Code: 

Name:  ^— 
Age:    Less  than  25 

 25  -  35 

 36  -  45 

  46  -  55 

Over  55 

Sex:   Mile 

^  Female 

Ethnic  Group:  Anglo 

  Black 

'  Mexican«American 
Oriental 
Other  (specify) 

Years  teaching  experience:  Substituti  teaching  only 

Less  than  one  year 

 Two  •  thr  ie  years 

 Over  thre*  years 
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College  Degree:  None,  never  attended  college  or  attended  less 

than  a  year 

^^^^^  None,  but  attended  college  at  least  one  year 
None,  but  attended  college  more  than  two  years 

.         Associate  degree 
Bachelor's 
.  Master's 

» 

  Ph.D. 

Other  (specify) 

Courses  In  testing:  None 

One 

^^^^^^  Two  or  more 

Types  of  teaching  (and/or  educational)  certification  (check  one  or  store) 

Full  Special 
Certification  Permit 


Elementary  certification 
Secondary  certification 

Special  education  certification  (in  any  area) 
Visiting  teacher 
Educational  diagnostician 
Counsi ling 

Supervisor  and/or  Administrator 

Associate  school  psychologist  or  school 
psycho  legist 

None 
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PROJECT  PRIME 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION  DIRECTOR  CHECK  LIST 


Check  List  for  Return  of  Questionnaire  Material 

You  do  got  nefed  to  open  any  of  the  envelopes  containing  the  questionnaire 
answer  sheets.  You  should  check  to  see  If  you  have  one  envelope  contain- 
ing the  following  answer  sheets  for  each  selected  class: 

1.  NCS  answer  sheets  for  Let's  Pretend. 

2.  NCS  answer  sheets  for  How  Do  You  Feel? 

3.  Children's  answer  sheets  for  About  You  and  Your  Friend. 

4.  NCS  answer  sheets  for  About  You  and  Your  Friend. 

5.  Children's  answer  sheets  for  Your  School  Days.  • 

6.  NCS  answer  sheets  for  Your  School  Days. 

7.  Children's  answer  sheets  for  Guess  V?ho  (Children's  version). 

8.  NCS  answer  sheets  for  Guess  Who  (Children's  version). 

9.  NCS  answer  sheets  for  How  I  Feel  Toward  Others. 

10.    NCS  answer  sheets  for  Guess  Who  (Teacher's  version). 

You  snould  check  to  see  If  you  have  an  envelope  containing  NCS  answer  sheets 
tot  the  teacher  rating  scale  for  each  selected  child. 

Group  all  the  envelopes  from  eacn  school  caoapus  together. 

 Do  you  have  the  correct  number  and  type  of  envelope  from  each  school 

campus? 

^      Is  the  Information  requested  on  each  envelope  filled  in? 

 Are  there  problem  report  sheets  for  eiich  test  administrator? 

 Are  there  time  schedule  report  sheets  for  each  test  asxvlnlstrator? 

  Have  you  collected  all  the  unused  or  left  over  test  materials  (instru- 
ments, answer  sheets,  and  manuals)? 

Mail  all  the  envelopes  containing  the  answer  sheets  and  the  unused  testing 
materials  to  the  Austin  office  of  Project  PRIME  using  the  enclosed  mailing 
labels. 
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Letter  f row 
Ocibbir  15 


Letter  from 
Oeceinl)er  20 

Letter  frd* 
Oecenber  20^  1971 


.4  Overview  of  Project 


TEXAsi  S^OUCATION  AGISNCY  austin,  Texas 

•  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  7»7  1 J 

•  STATE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 
•  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION 

October  15,  1 9*71 


TO:    THE  SUPERINTENDE\'T  ADDRESSED 

Dr.  Edgar »s  letter  of  September  24,  1971,  detc.iled  the  importance  of  ^he 
evaluation  of  comprehensive  special  education  (Project  PRIME).    On  October  4 
and  5  the  Director  of  Special  Education  from  your  school  district  attended  a 
conference  concerning  Project  PRIME.    At  that  conference  the  nature  of  the 
Project  PRIME  evaluation  was  described  and  the  responsibilities  of  local 
Directors  of  Special  Education  were  outlined.    I  greatly  appreciate' your 
Director's  enthusiasm  concerning  Project  PRIME  and  his  willingness  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  study  despite  his  fidltime  commitment  to  the  ongoing  special 
education  program. 

Basea  on  information  provided  by  your  Director  of  Special  Education,  certain 
elementary  schools  in'  your  district  have  been  Selected  to  participate  in  the 
Project  PRIMS  evaluatr.on*    The  names  of  these  campuses  and  the  principals 
involved  are  indicated  on  the  attached  memorandum.    I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  priority  assigned  to  the  successful  completion  of  Project  PRIME,  and  the 
enthusiastic  cooperation  of  the  participating  teachers  and  principals  will 
certainly  be  a  major  factor  in  that  success. 

Part  or  the  thrust  of  the  comprehensive  special  education  program  is  to 
provide  special  ed\icatjon  .ssrvicet;  to  handicapped  children  without  un- 
necei^i.aril;/  iriolating  them  from  their  normal  peers.    To  evaluate  this 
featare  of*  the  comprehensive  special  education  program,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  obt.ain  information  about  normal  ai;  well  as  handicapped  children.  We 
need  assurance  that  the  integration  of  handicapped  children  is  not  detri- 
mental to  the  education  of  either  normal  or  handicapped  children. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  major  goal^  of  all  ed  .cationaL  programs  in  Texas, 
includinr»  the  special  education  progr£;m,  has  .een  to  assure  the  continued 
emotional  and  ijoci/il  dev*;lopincnt  of  all  children.    Th'-^refore  we  will  he 
admin uUoring  not  only  academic  achievement  testi>  but  also  tests  of  emotional 
and  social  development. 

It  n::  widely  a/^rcod  that  'the  clar»i:roor:i  is  the  fundamftntal  unit  in  the 
educ?it  lor.ul  procesr;.    Project  PRTMI'i  Intendis  t')  ohservo  children  in  the  cli::s- 
room  ::uu*]Xifi  /iri  wl-II  ul.  ofjiwiin  a  ::oru;c  ol*  to  .t  r.core.;.    The  i.e/tcher  v/ill  be 
;u:kod  J.o  TiJl  ont>  :;ome  q\io:;t  lonnai I'en  altoul  t  .o  c1rir>SfOom^  bu'.  we  anMc'pnto 
th^it  theiii:  rACtiv^^Jc^:  take  a  mn'mom  of  .he  tCiic.ior*:^  tine  and  will  not 

interrupt  norrrvil  cla3:;room  acl>  Lv.it;. Coopt^ration  by  the  teachers  is 
rreatly  appreciated,  a^  it  is  a  necest^ary  element  in  -^he  success  of  Project 
i?vIME. 

BEST  COPY  AVA!lABl£ 
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In  nil  t.iw  luromit/Lon  collected  by  Project  PfiTME  the  anonymity  of  all 
.school  c.-imviur-o:-, ,  princip.ilo,  teachers,  and  children  who  participate  in  the 
Litudy  win  be  carefully  protected.    IVoject  PR] ME  will  f;ive  each  student 
and  '.OAC-nor  a  code  number  and  the  identity  of  these  code  numbers  will  be 
known  ovly  to  fne  project,  director.    Project  PRIME  will  not  be  used  to 
evaluate  -my  local  district's  special  or  regular  educational  programs.  It 
:s  .nr.  evaluation  of  the  state's  program.    Hopefully,  it  will  provide  guide- 
lines which  local  districts  can  use  to  do  local  evaluations. 

The  importance  of  the  principal  in  the  successful  conpletion  of  Project 
PRI>E  is  obvious.    The  study  will  add  responsibilities  and  activities  to 
your  principals'  already  crowded  schedules.    Please  extend  to  them  niy 
appreciation  for  their  cooperation  and  enthusiasm.    I  hope  that  they  realize 
the  significance  of  the  role  they  are  playing  in  this  evaluation. 

Your  Director  of  Special  Education  has  already  received  achievement  ter.ting 
materials.    I  realize  that  the  October  31  deadline  for  the  conpletion  )f 
achievement  testing  presents  your  Director  with  quite  a  challenge.    If  the 
staff  of  Proiect  PRIME  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  your  Director,  please 
feel  free  to*  call  either  512/475-3504  or  512/475-5385  and  ask  for  Mr.  Jerry 
Vlasak  or  Dr.  Judith  Agard. 

Sincerely, 

Robert.  A.  Montgomery 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education 

for  Special  Education  and  Special  Schools 

RAM:b3 

Enclosm-e:    Copies  for  distribution  to  other  concerned  personnel 
cc  Special  Education  Director 
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Texas  Education  Agency 


201  East  Eleventh  Street 
Austin^  TcAas 

78701 


•  STATE.eOARO  OF  EDUCATION 
•  STATE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 
•  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


December  20 ^  1971 


TO  THE  SUPERISTENDENT  ADDRESSED: 

We  are  very  appreciative  of  the  tiae  your  Special  Education  Director  was 
able  to  spend  at  the  receutv  Workshop  for  Project  PRIME •    We  realize  that 
a  large-seal' i  evaluation  such  as  Project  PRIME  Involves  a  lot  of  effort 
•  from  everyone  concerned,  but  ve  feel  certain  that  the  information  col«- 
lected  throu:jh  Project  PRIME  will  provide  us  with  answers  to -many  of 
the  questions  and  concerns  involved  in  the  new  State  Plan  for  Special 
Education. 

During  the  next  few  months,  we  will  be  involved  in  the  most  critical 
part  of  the  Project  PRIME  evaluation*    We  will  be  administering  atti- 
tudinal,  social  and  self-concept  questionnaires  to  the  children,  and 
rating  scales,  attitudinal  scales  and  background  information  question- 
naires to  the  teachers.    We  will  also  begin  observing  the  handicapped 
and   elected  non-handicapped  children  during  their  school  days. 
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December  20,  1971 


Enclosed  In  this  packet  Is  a  set  of  the  Instruments  ve  will  be  using 
this  January  for  Project  PRIME •    We  are  also  enclosing  for  yoixr  general 
Information  an  overview  of  Project  PRIME  and  the'  calendar^  which  relate 
to  the  Project  schedule,    these  instniments  haVe  been  carefully  reviewed 
by  professional  personnel  at  the  Texas  Education  Agency,  at  the  Bureau 
for  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped ,  and  at  \miversities  throughout 
the  country.    They  have  also  been  reviewed  by  local  school  superinten- 
dents and  field  tested  by  students  in  selected  Texas  school  systems. 
A  letter  from  Dr.  Brockette  indicatin,;  his  approval  of  these  instruments  is 
enclosed.    We  realize  that  the  administration  of  these  questionnaires 
and  the  observation  of  children  will  be  time  consuming.    Project  PRIME 
is  willing  to  assume  financial  responsibility  for  this  phase  of  the 
Project.    Th<^.  Project  is  willing  to  pay  the  districts*  substitute  teach- 
er pay  rate  t  o  personnel  you  choose  to  hire  to  assist  you.    The  obser- 
vation of  the  handicapped  and  contrast  children  requires  one  week  of 
training  at  tie  Regioxial  Service  Center  for  the  persotmel  you  have  ar- 
ranged to  do  the  observing.    Project  PRIMS  will  pay  the  observers  the 
standard  USOE  special  institute  stipend  of  $75.  per  week  while  they  are 
attending  the  Workshop  and  will  also  pay  per  diem  and  travel  expenses. 

In  a  few  cases,  it  majT  be  necessary  for  some  teachers  to  fill  out  certain 
instruments  during  their  non«*teaching  time.    This  should  be  a  very  infre- 
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December  20,  1971 


quent  occurrence.    We  are  willing  in  these  cases  to  pay  the  hourly 
substitute  teacher  rate  to  the  regular  classroom  teacher  for  their 
time  in  filling  out  these  instruments*    Alternatively,  we  can  arrange 
to  pay  substitute  teachers  to  take  over  the  regular  teacher's  class 
while  she  completes  these  forms.    In  most  cases,  however,  we  expect 
that  the  teachers'  instruments  can  be  filled  out  during  the  time  that 
the  questionnaire  administrator  is  administering  instruments  to  the 
children . 

We  appreciate  your  district's  cooperation.    We  know  that  without  your 
full  support,  we  would  never  be  able  to  find  out  answers  to  the  questions 
that  cone  am  us  all.    Should  you  have  additional  questions  concerning 
these  or  other  matters  concerning  Project  PRIME,  please  feel  free  to 
contact  Bob  Winn  (512-475-3508)  or  Dr.  Judy  Agard  (512-397-5385). 

Very  truly  yours, 

RAwt  a.  W  .^vi^^v;^^ 

Robert  A.  Montgomery       J  ^ 
Assistant  Co-missioncr  of  Education 
for  Special  Education  and  Special  Schools 

RAM:jm  • 
Enclosures 


201  East  Eluvcr.th  Strci 


•  STAri  UOAMUOr  LirOCATlOW 
•  i>rATt:  COMMUIolONLfJ  01-  r.OUCATION 
•  STAII  til  rAJOMIlNT  rOliCATION 


December  20,  1971 


TO  PROJl-CT  PRIMU  PARTICIPANTS: 

As  you  are  aware.  Project  PRIME  is  a  cooperative  research 
and' evaluation  project  between  the  Texas  liducation  A[;ency 
and  the  Bureau  of  i-ducation  for  the  Handicapped.  All 
test  instruments  in  Project  PRIME  thus  must  be  approved 
by  both  parties. 

To  safeguard  the  public  schools  from  being  asked  to  dupli- 
cate iz-formation  or  give  information  that  would  not  be 
rolevar.t  to  important  decision-riaking  at  the  state  level, 
a  Reports  Manager.:ent  System  has  been  established  by  the 
Texas  liducation  Agency.    The  following  list  of  test  docu- 
n.ents  in  Project  PRIME  has  been  approved  by  car  Reports 
Management  System : 

1.  Teacher  Rating  Scale 

2.  How  I  Feel  Toward  Others 

3.  Let's  Pretend 

4.  How  Do  You  Feel? 

5.  Guess  Who 

6.  About  You  and  Your  Friends 

7.  Your  School  Days 

8.  Classroom  Climate  Questionnaire.  ' 

9.  Teacher  Racicgrcund  Questionnaire 

10.  Teacher  Questionnaire  on  Selected  Children 

11.  Childrens'  Questionnaire 

12.  Unpleasantness  Survey 

13.  Teaclier  Altitude  Questionnaire 

14.  Understanding  and  General  Information  on 

Exceptional  Children 

In  addition,  these  instruments  have  been  tried  in  Texas 
public  schools  on  a  sample  basis. 

Very  t  -uly  your'b , 

1  BEST  COPY  AVAIIABIE 
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OVERVIEW  OF  PROJECT  PRIME 

Operating  since  1945,  the  Division  of  Special  Education  has  always 
been  dedicated  to  meeting  the  needs  of  handicapped  children.    In  the 
twenty  years  between  1945  and  1965,  expanded  services  were  made  available 
to  mentally  retarded,  deaf-blind,  emotionally  disturbed,  and  brain-injured 
children;  these  services  included  the  extension  of  age-limits  and  of  the 
number  of  units  providing  instruction,  the  addition  of  more  effective 
teaching  niaterials  and  professional  instructional  personnel,  ?ind  the  pro- 
vision of  transportation  allotments  for  exceptional  children.    In  late 
1966,  Title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  was 
passed  and  funded  in  order  to  make  federal  funds  available  to  school  dis- 
trictSf*  special  education  programs  in  the  various  states.    A  Texas  Edxication 
Agency  in-depth  study  required  under  this  legislation  revealed  a  great  need 
for  even  more  widely  expanded  services,  additional  teachers,  and  increased 
funds  for  appraisal,  materials,  transportation,  and  consultants.  Several 
additional  statewide  studies  in  the  next  few  years  focused  on  the  need  to 
provice  more  con5)rehensive  services  to  special  education  students  throughout 
the  state. 

A  1967  ESEA,  Title  Vl  amendment  provided  funds  directly  to  the  State 
Department  Of  Education  foi*  the -initiation,  improvement,  and  expansion  of 
educational  services  to  handicapped  children;  between  1967  and  1969  a  wide 
variety  of  projects  wa*s  funded  either  on  a  statewide  basis  or  through  the 
twenty  Education  Service  Centers.  The  priority  areas  covered  by  these 
projeccs  were  pupil  appraisal,  staff  development,  and  new  strategies,  and 
by  197)  the  nuiriber  of  special  education  units  in  Texas  had  increased  by  580. 
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Clearly,  the  accoTq)llshments  In  special  education  during  these  years  foi? 
shadow  Plan  A  in  the  tnove  toward  more  coitprehensive  and  individually  appli- 
cable services  to  exceptional  children. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  Senate  Bill  230  in  1969,  which  was  the  major 
catalyst  to  change,  the  limitations  on  the  freedom  of  all  local  school 
districts  in  comprehensively  serving  their  handicapped  children  derived 
from  the  way  in  which  state  funds  were  allocated  (federal  funds  were  generally 
channelled  through  the  Regional  Education  Service  Centers).    The  adminis- 
trative procedure  was  (and  still  is  for  Plan  B  schools)  to  allocate  money 
on  the  basis  of  the  actual  number  of  identified  handicapped  pupils  by  dis- 
ability categories.    Since  these  pupils  had  to  be  counted  separately  froni 
the  district's  eligible  ADA  pupils  in  regular  classroom  units,  little 
flexibility  was  allowed  in  programming.    It  was  simply  not  feasible  to 
impleiient  innovative  programs  involving  integration  of  handicapped  children 
into  regular  classrooms,  and  in  most  cases  the  special  education  pupils 
rcmairied  in  self-contained  classes.    (Some  Plan  B  schools  have  successfully 
intro'luced  such  programs  into  their  curricula,-  but  this  has  been  done  ou 
a  limited  basis.) 

This  non-integrative,  self-contained  approach  has  obvious  drawbacks. 
There  is  the  frequently-raised  objection  that  certaii^  types  of  Jnandicapped 
children  could  make  more  iii5)ressive  educational  gains  in  a  nonnal  classrooia. 
There  is  the  hostility  of  minority  groups  who  resent  the  real  or  imagined 
prejudice  involved  in  segregating  handicapped  children  into  separate  classes* 
There  is  the  stigma  placed  on  the  special  education  pupil  himself  which 
Affects  his  emotional;  social,  and  educational  growth.    And  the  funding 
procedure  described  above  places  undue  eti?)hasis  on  the  child's  loandicapping 
condition  rather  than  on  his  educational  needs,  which  could  often  be  better 


served  through  an  integrative  approach  in  the  classroom. 

The  many  statewide  studies  conducted  in  the  few  years  preceding  1970, 
the  real  need  to  expand  special  education  services  into  a  more  comprehensive 
and  flexible  program,  and  recognition  of  the  limitations  posed  by  the  system 
of  funds  allocation  all  contributed  to  the  passage  of  Senate  Bill  230  in  • 
1969  and  its  funding  in  the  1970-71  school  year. 

Implementation  of  Plan  A 

Some  of  the  new  services  authorized  by  Senate  Bill  230  included: 

1.  Extension  of  the  age  limit  for  all  exceptional  children  to 

ages  3  through  21,  thus  providing  for  Early  Childhood  Education. 

2.  Extension  of  the  pilot  program  for  the  emotionally  disturbed 
into  a  statewide  program. 

3.  Addition  of  Language  and/or  Learning  Disabilities  as  a  new 
category. 

4.  Addition  of  services  for  pregnant  students. 

5.  Allocition  of  funds  for  teacher  aides  and  for  supportive  profes^. 
..  sional  personnel. 

6.  Programs  may  be  allocated  on  a  10,  11,  or  12  month  basis. 

7.  Allocation  of  funds  for  appraisal  services,  materials,  consultants^ 
special  seating,  special  comrtunications  equipment,  and  special 
transportation  where  needed. 

A  new  State  Plan  was  developed  on  the  basis  of  this  legislation  and 
established  a  target  date  of  September  1,  1976  for  full  implementation  of 
the  comprehensive  special  education  program.  Plan  A.    The  most  obvious 
distinguishing  characteristic  nf  Plan  A  is  its  administrative  procedure 
for  allocating  state  funds  to  local  school  districts:    special  education 
resources  are  directed  to  the  districts  on  the  basis  of  the  total  numbers 
of  pupils  m  ADA,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  the  numbers  of  identified 
handicapped  pupils.    Thus,  these  funds  constitute  something  of  a  "bonus" 
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for  the  district;    money  for  20  special  education  teachers,  7  aides,  and 

3  supportive  professional  personnel  is  available  for  each  3,000  pupils  in 

ADA,  regardless  of  the  actual  special  education  population  in  the  district. 

The  school  districts  are  free  to  determine  their  educational  needs  and 

develop  plans  on  how  to  use  their  resources  to  meet  these  priorities* 

En5)hasis  is  placed  on  the  educational  needs  of  the  children  rather  unan  on 

their  handicapping  condition,  anJ  integration  of  handicapped  children  into 

« 

regular  classrooms  becomes  a  real  possibility* 

This  new  flexibility,  designed  to  enable  the  local  school  district  to 
determine  and  meet  its  own  educational  needs,  offers  the  district  a  wide 
variety  of  supportive  professional  personnel  froi"  whicli  to  choose:  Special 
Education  Counselor,  Special  Education  Supervisor,  Educational  Diagnostician, 
Special  Education  Visiting  Teacher,  School  Psychologist,  Associate  School 
Psychologist,  Consultative  Servi(  es  Personnel,    Each  Of  these  specialists 
offers  expertise  and  experience  in  a  certain  problem  area,  and  the  district 
may  hire  them  in  any  coiribination  which  it  deems  appropriate. 


A  wide  variety  of  instructional  arrangements  is  also  made  available 
and  offers  the  local  school  district  even  more  flexibility  in  treating  its 


The  new  Plan  A  philosophy,  which  stresses  a  greater  coitprebensivenoss 
in  aiding  the  handicapped  child  and  his  teacher,  snakes  possiblr:^  a  changed 
attitude  toward  appraisal.    The  ettphasis  in  educational  diagnosis  is  now 
placed  on  determining  the  individual  child's  educational  needs  rather  than 
on  simply  labeling  and  segre^ting  him>  the  trend  is  to  return  the  child 


♦ 
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to  the  rormal  classroom  whenever  he  can  profit  from  regular  services ♦ 
Special  education  programs  can  benefit  not  only  from  the  expanded  appraisal 
services  of  diagnostic  teachers  and  supportive  professional  personnel,  but 
also  from  the  broadened  services  of  the  Euucation  Service  Centers  which 
help  to  identify  and  coordinate  community  resources  that  might  be  useful 
in  appraisals*    The  districts  also  have  access  to  Regional  Education 
Service  Center  instructional  materials  which  aid  in  appraisal  and  teaching* 
(A  portion  of  each  district's  special  education  materials  money  goes  to^ 
the  ESC  for  development  of  this  program.)    And  noncy  is  allocated  for 
special  education  consultative  purposes,  50  percenf:  of  which  goes  to  the 
ESCs  for  the  development  of  consultative-related  programs* 

Due  to  this  multiplicity  of  instructional  resources  and  to  the  school 
districts*  x^sponsibility  for  providing  long-  and  short-range  plans  in 
meeting  exceptional  children's  needs^  a  new  era  of  flexibility  is  opening 
up  in  :  fecial  education*    Never  before  have  schools  been  able  to  adapt 
resources  so  creatively  in  the  attetq>t  to  alleviate  the  problems  of 
handicapped  children* 

At  present,  29  districts  across  the  state  have  adopted  Plan  A  programs 
.  and  ax^  experimenting  with  various  innovative  methods  of  dealing  with  their 
special  jaduc^t^ipnVstudents,  particularly  those  methods  involving  integration 
*      of  handicapped  children  into  normal  classrooms*    These  29  districts  were 
chosen  because  they  were  representative  of  the  differences  found  in  schools 
throughout  the  state;  each  ye^r  a  new  group  of  districts  will  be  added 
until  1976,  when  all  Texas  special  education  programs  will  be  operating 
under  Plan  A. 
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As  local  school  districts  across  the  state  begin  implementing  the 
wide  variety  of  flexible  programs  made  possible  by  Plan  A,  Project  PRIME* 
will  observe  the  operation  and  evaLtiate  the  effectiveness  of  these  progi-ams, 
especially  those  hinging  upon  integration  of  handicapped  children  into 
regular  classrooms.    In  fact,  the  primary  aims  of  the  project  are  to 
determine  which  handicapped  children  can  benefit  from  integration  and  co 
pinpoint  the  conditions  unfer  which  integration  is  most  successful.  The 
project  is  also  concerned  with  discovering  whether  those  factors  which 
lead  to  social,  emotional,  and  academic  growth  in  normal  children  prouuce 
the  same  effects  In  handicapped  children. 

Specifically,  some  of  the  ques:ions  the  project  hopes  to  answer  are: 

!•    What  are  the  effects  on  handicapped  children  integrated  into 
regular  classes? 

2.    What  is  the  effect  on  non-handicapped  children  on  the  intro- 
duction of  a  handicapped  cMld  into  their  classroom? 

3m    How  does  the  classroom  :eacher  react  to  this  integration  of 


|ft  lhalndifcfeed  children? 

>  Vhe  specia 


m\   What  J|s||he  best  way  to  allocatetVhe  special  teacliers,  resoura^^ 
,  personhe^i,  and  professional  staff \resources  in  a  s^:hool  seLtinl 


5.  \  How  does\e  continuum  of  educational  services  affec^  the  \ 
'  academic '^development  of  normal  and  handicapped .  chii^iren? ,     j  A 

6«    How  does  teacher  behavior  in  the  classroom  affe^^t  t^e  soCfa^|, 

emotional,  and  academic  develop'ment  of  her  studj^nts?         '   '{  . 

7.    What  is  the  effect  of  in-service  training  for  cdacners  on  the  { 
social,  e^^tional,  and  academic  growth  of  studeij^ts?  I 

It  is  hoped  that  Project  PRIME  will  provide  answers  to  these  and  many  other 
related  questions* 

^Programmed  Re-entry  Into  Mainstream  Education 
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The  first  study  of  its  kind,  Project  PRIME  links  the  United  Stan-s 
Office  of  Education,  the  Texas  Education  Agency,  and  local  school  districts 
in  a  cooperative  three-year  research  evaluation  efforts    USOE's  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped  will  contribute  a  $1,000,000  grant  to  cover 
the  federal  role  during  the  first  year  of  the  project,  and  a  separata 
$110,000  grant  authorized  under  the  federal  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act  will  finance  TEA»s  role  during  the  same  period.    Bureau  of  Education 
for  the  Handicapped  experts  will  be  particularly  concerned  with  collecting 
and  evaluating  data  from  the  local  school  districts,  including  school, 
classroom,  and  student  variables.    The  Texas  Education  Agency  will  focus 
mainly  on  the  administrative  problems  encountered  by  local  districts, 
regional  Education  Service  Centers,  and  the  state  during  the  iir?)lementaCio  i 
of  new  programs;  TEA  will  also  be  responsible  for  collection  of  community 
and  school  district  data.    The  findings  thus  gleaned  by  the  federal  and 
state  experts  will  hopefully  lead  to  further  knowledge  and  innovations 
in  special  education  both  in  Texas  and  throughout  the  country. 

Although  nany  educators  in  pa:>t  years  have  recognized  that  significan; 
gains  can  derive  from  the  integratrlon  of  certain  types  of  handicapped 
\  children  into  rX^^lary: lass  rooms,  t;here  has  not  yet  appeared  exhaustive 


;6  r\^J'ular    las fi rooms,  t;here  hi 

\\    \  \  \\ 

isearch  study  on  this  su|>jt\ct. 


and  valid  research  study  on  this  sufcjact.    The  most  common  failure  in  prcv  .ous 

studies  has  been^the  neglect  of  the  Relationship  b-^***—   .  process  and  product 

variables,  especially  between  the  ac^^ual  approaches  taken  in  the  classroom 

and  the  observable  results  in  pupils'  educati^onal  growth.    There  his  ocen 

a  bare  minimu.-n  of  classrdom  obsefvation  connected  with  these  studi3s,  and 

a  resulting  t!:end  t<r  neglect  en5>i;rical  data  in  favor  of  theoretical- 

f  :  i 

philosophicaTopinion.    Even  if  tW.cher  variables  were  considered  (age, 

i  r 

background,  etc.),  teachi^ig  approa«:hes  in  integrated  classrooms  -  the  only 
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variables  that  can  be  manipulated  -  have  been  ignored*    And  various 
statistical  and  methodological  failures  further  reduced  the  validity  of 
previous  research,  e«g«,  the  use  of  the  pupil  rather  than  the  classroom  as 
the  unit  of  statistical  analysis* 

A  consideration  of  these  problems  makes  evident  the  need  for: 

(a)  A  description  of  those  factors  both  within  and  outside  the 
classroom  which  appear  most  relevant  to  the  prediction  of 
successful  outcomes 

(b)  The  development  of  specific  instructional  programs  to  be  used 
in  the  classroom  (and  of  other  programs  to  be  used  with  peer 
groups,  family  groups,  etc*) 

(c)  Methodologically  sound  experimentation  with  promising 
"packages" 

(d)  The  evaluation  of  those  variables  within  such  packages  which 
account  for  their  success* 

These  research  objectives  constitute  a  general  description  of  the  aims 

of  the  Project  PRIME  evaluation  study* 

Th3  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  project  necessitated  an  intensive 
review  of  several  previous  research  and  evaluation  efforts  in  order  to 
gain  soiae  insight  into  the  special  problems  involved  in  an  undertaking  of 
this  scope*    Those  studies  reviewed  include  the  Coleman  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity  project,  the  Westinghouse  Head  Start  Evaluation,  and  the 
Sesame  Street  Evaluation,  all  of  which  provided  useful  information*  Yet 
it  is  also  recognized  that  Project  PRIME  represents  a  unique  research 
effort  since  it  is  concerned  with  a  state»wlde  program  for  the  handicapped* 

Experts  and  consultants  from  across  the  nation  were  also  brought  in 

to  help  resolve  issues  regarding  fecisibility,  design,  and  instrt'mentation 

of  the  study*    National  expertise  will  continue  to  be  utilized  in  dealing 

♦ 

with  problems  of  test  and  measurement^  sampling,  statistical  analysis,  and 
special  education  program  development* 
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Project  PRIME  is  anticipated  to  last  for  three  years,  depending  upon 
continuation  of  funding,  and  will  involve  observation  and  evaluation  ot 
23  Plan  A  school  districts  across  the  state*    Twenty  Plan  B  districts,  to 
be  Plan  A  in  1972-73,  are  included  in  the  study  in  order  to  enlarge  the 
sanple*    Originally  chosen  for  their  apparent  readiness  for  Plan  A  and 
their  representativeness  in  such  areas  as  size,  location,  socio-economic 
status,  and  racial  con5)osition,  the  districts  were  examined  to  select 
appropriate  schools,  classes,  dnd  students  for  the  study*  One-hundred- 
forty-four  schools  and  657  classes  were  chosen,  and  about  IjlOO  handi- 
capped children  were  picked  randomly  from  grades  3  through  5  to  ensure 
diversity  of  race,  handicapping  condition,  and  type  of  special  education 
program.    Only  emotionally  disturbed,  educable  mentally  retarded,  and 
language/learning  disabled  pupils  who  were  previously  placed  in  self- 
contained  classrooms  were  considered  for  inclusion  in  the  study. 

Phase  I.    The  primary  objective  during  the  first  year  of  the  project 
will  be  to  make  extensive  observations  of  integrated  classroom  situations 
and  collect  descriptive  data  on  relevant  variables  (student?  teacher, 
classroom,  school,  school  district,  community,  and  family).  Initial 
judgments  can  then  be  ttade  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  the  observed 
teaching  approaches  in  promoting  student  growth.    Achievement  testing  will 
be  conducted  es^^fi  the  school  year  soon  after  the  handicapped  children 
enter  the  regular  classes,  and  in  the  spring  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
An  intensive  observational  system  will  be  ewployed  to  gather  pertinent 
information  about  the  teacher,  behavior  management,  and  teachar-child 
Interactions.    Also,  tests  for  personal  growth  and  social  development  will 
be  administered,  and  questionnaire:  reflecting  teacher  attitudes  will  be 
completed  and  studied. 
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During  the  first  year  several  prototype  intervention  packases  will 
be  developed  including  not  only  mortification  of  aspects  of  teacher  behavior 
but  also  modification  of  the  peer  culture  or  the  home-school  relationship. 
Treatment  programs  for  tentative  u;e  during  the  second  year  will  be 
developed. 

Phase  II  and  III.    Continued    ollow-up  of  first-year  programs  and 

findings  will  take  place  during  th    next  phase  of  the  study  and  will 

provide  a  background  for  further  research.    The  major  aim  of  the  second 

and  third  years  of  the  project  wil    be  to  put  the  previously  determined 

"winning  packages"  into  effect  so  that  they  may  be  studied  in  more  depth. 

Approximately  four  distinct  treatmt nts  and  a  no-treatment  control  group 

will  be  analyzed  according  to  certj in  variables.    Judgments  can  then  be 

drawn  concerning  the  relative  effec  tiveness  of  various  treatments  or  the 

absolute  effectiveness  of  such  plained  treatments  over  an  "unplanned" 

"treatment  situation.    Also,  information  can  be  gathered  about  the  overall 

results  of  integrating  handicapped  children  into  normal  classrooms. 

Refinement  -f  the  treatments  that  seem  to  work  best  according  to 

second-year  data  will  be  the  main  priority  of  year  three.  Treatments 

will  be  assigned  to  as  many  classes  as  possible  in  an  effort  to  increase 

♦  the  validity  of  previous  findings,  and  ways  of  modifying  and  improving 

f.      f  '  1      I,  - 

* '  the  larger  treatments  will  be  investigated.   1  ?     ||  •  4 

I     Project  PRIME'S  findings  will  certainly  beiof  great  importance  not  »^ 
or.ly  to  TEA  and  BEH,  but  also  to  Iccal  school  districts.    In  the  realm 
\   of  dgta  collection'!  for  example,  Iccal  districts  will  realize  almost 
irriTiediate  gains  due  to  the  use  of  Fegional  Service  Center  and  local 
personnel  for  tnis  operation.    If  sabstitute  school  teachers  from  each 
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district  are  employed  as  observers  and  data  collectors,  the  knowledge  anc 
training  they  receive  through  the  Regional  Education  Service  Centers  will 
mean  residual  long-term  benefits  lor  the  local  districts.    And  the  intensive 
study  in  which  they  are  participating  will  provide  local  teachers,  special 
education  directors,  and  other  personnel  with  a  greater  knowledge  o£  and 
confidence  in  the  programs  they  are  developing  to  mciet  their  districiis* 
particular  needs. 

The  inplications  of  a  study  such  as  PRIME,  both  for  TEA  and  for  BEH, 
are  obvious.    Among  many  benefits  resulting  from  the  project  will  be  the 
following: 

1«    The  results  will  be  used  to  evaluate  the  five-year  planning  of 
goals,  objectives,  and  strategies  of  iiiq)lementation  for  Special 
Education  in  Texas. 

2«    The  results  will  provide  feedback  for  the  Texas  legislature 
for  altering  Senate  Bill  230. 

3«    The  results  will  help  establish  administrative  policy  and  guides 
for  integrating  handicapped  children  into  regular  classes. 

4.  The  results  will  help  provide  pertinent  information  to  local 
education  agencies  for  integrating  handicapped  children  into 
regular  classes. 

5«    The  results  will  have  implications  as  regards  the  pupil  appraisal 
process. 

6«    The  results  from  the  process/product  paradigm  will  have  direct 
inylications  for  the  pre-service  and  in-service  training  programs 


for  teacherts 


4«  ♦ 


IT'!  t      ••       >     '  t 

gi|id  Strategies  amplo/ed  can  sensitize  proressionai^s  Ijn 


7«    The  study  j^hd  Strategies  amplo/ed  can  sensitize  proresslonaJ 
other  area^tto ^^the  needs  of  special  education. 

8.    The  data  f  .cwn  the  study  will  prWide  the  fieid  with  a  data  bank 


for  use  in  fixture  research  at  loy  cost. 

9.    The  study  has  y)otential  for  ser\'i>ig  as  a  demonstration  model  for 
large-scale  impact  studies;. 

10«    The  study  will  produce  in:;truments  developed  specifically  for 
handicapped  children. 

11«    The  results  have  potential  for  immediate  and  wide  adoption  in 
other  states. 

-11- 
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Appendix  XXVII 
Materials  for  Spring  Achievement  Testing 
.1  Memo  to  Project  PRtHE  district 
.2  Guidelines  for  Test  Administration 
.3  Problem-Time  Report  Sheets 
.4  Test  Administrator  Questionnaire 


TO;    r:?aJECT  PRBE  COORDINATORS 

RJ-:    SPrUN'G  AC-ilEVHEiYf  TESTING         .  .       .  '  ;.• 

m.   One  more  river  to  cross. 

Biclosed  are  all  the  materials  for  the  spring  achievesjent  testiag. 
You  should  have: 

1)  A  roster  of  all  the  children  to  be  tested  in  your  district 
...  .   ..      (including  the  level  of  test  they  should  receive  and  their 

select  teacher's  nams).  .  • 

.2)   Guidelines  For  Test  Administration «  vihich  should  be  read  by  all 
*  test  administrators.   This  spring  form  is  not  exactly  the  same  as 

the  fall  foxTO,  so  the  changes  should  be  noted  before  testing  any 
children. 

.   •      '  ■         '  ■        •  '  ' 

3)  New  problem-time  report  sheets.   One  of  these  report  sheets  should 

be  filled  out  by  each  test  administrator  imraediately  after  each 
testing  session.    (For  exmple,  after  giving  PI,  Tests  1,  2). 

4)  Teacher's  Directions  for  the  enclosed  MAT  levels.    (These  directioiis 
are  for  the  test  adninistrstors,  of  course). 

5)  Enoughi  MATS  of  each  level  to  test  all  the  PRIMB  children  on  tlis 
enclosed  roster. 

!*/OTE:   The  roster  of  children  to  be  tested  is  as  accurate  as  ws  could 
.  make  it.   We  want 'to  test  all  tho  children  still  left  in  your  district 
who  were  given  the  fall  MAT  for  PRIMS,  as  well  as  get  achievement  data 
on  those  children  who,  although  they  missed  the  fall  testing,  were  giveji 
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questionnaires  or  were  observed.   I£  we  have  no  data  at  ail  on  a  chilu, 
he  does  not  have  to  be  tested  this  spring.    (I£  a  control,  for  exa^^le, 
was  chosen  for  an  E  child  just  a  week  or  so  ago,  that  new  control  woiilc 
not  be  tested)  .  There  may  be  a  mistake  on  your  roster  (although  we 
checked  all  rosters  twice  before  they  left  the  Austin  office).  Our 
scheduling  of  children  with  certain  levels  of  test  was  based  on  the 
fbnnat  eaqplained  in  the  Guidelines,  p.  2.   If  we  have  a  cUild  dovm  for 
the  wrong  level  of  test,  please  call  us  befbreiyou  give  the  child  a 
.level  different  than  the  one  on  the  roster.  >  .  . .         i      .  •; 

Test  administrators  can  be  PRIMB  observers,  questionnaire  administrators 
fall  achievement  test  administrators  or  anyone  on  your  staff.  We  are 
flexible  at  this  point.  '  : 

The  only  major  change  in  the  testing  procedure. involves  the  testing  o£ 
ENR  children  on  PI  and  PII.  As  explained  at  the  bottom  of  page  2  of 
the  Guidelines,  if  an  BlR  chile  cannot  handle  the  material  in  ?I,  tliat 
ddVi  does  not  have  to  be  tested  on  PII.  However,  some  certification 
nust  be  obtained  that  the  child  cannot  handle  the  material  in  PII  at 
all  (for  exarple,  the  child  docs  not  know  his  alphabet).  This  ceiti- 
floition  may  be  from  the  child's  teacher,  from  the  principal,  from  you 
or  fxtffi)  anyone  other  than. the  t3St  administrator  vdio  knows  the  cnild's 
academic  capacities.  It  should  be  included  in  the  packet  of  tests 


returned  to  the  Austin  office. 


Hope  this  answers  most  of  the  cpiestions.  If  there  are  an/  ffiors^ 
call  person-to-person  collect,  as  always.  ; 


.'Sandy  l4rrison 
Pferson  coordinating  spring  echieveuient 
testing  fbr  PRIME 


SH:  jm 
Enclosures 


K    X..  :/..• 


t 


v 
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GUIDELI^ES  FOR  TEST  AIMINISTRATION 


ORIEOTATION 

Your  special  education  director  will  give  you  a  list  o£  handicapped 
and  normal  children  (and  their  teachers)  viho  are  the  focus  of  Project 
PRIME.   The  special  education  director  Will  also  call  the  principal  of  ^ 
the  school  viiere  you  will  be  testing  and  arrange  clearance  for  you  to 
test  these  selected  children.   However,  you  will  need  to  contact  the 
principal  before  you  begin  contacting  teachers  within  his  school. 
During  this  initial  contact  with  the  principal,  you  should  find  out 
\Aere  in  the  school  you  will  take  the  children  to  be  tested.  In 
addition,  the  principal  may  wish  to  give  you  other  information  that 
will  make  testing  easier.   After  meeting  with  the  principal,  you  should 
contact  each  teacher  idiose  children  are  involved  in  the  project  to  intro- 
duce yourself. 

INSTRUCTIO^?S  FOR  fEST  AEMINISTRATIOr 

Both  the  handicapped  children  i  nd  the  selected  non-handicapped  children 
from  the  classroom  will  be  given  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test.  All 
children  receiving  the  same  version  of  this  test  may  be  tested  toge  ±er 
in  a  groiq). 
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C3iild 

Test  to  administer 

Estimated  time 

eMK  S 

rTiJIkll/   J.    \^LK^axiHi^  ,  oxxuii*  j 

and  Prijnary  II  (reading, 
arith.) 

90  Minutes 
126  Minutes 

ED'S,  lUVs,  mVs  and 
3rd  Grade  Regulars 

Primary  II  (reading,  arith.) 

126  Minutes 

ED'S,  LID'S,  MBI's  and 
4th  Grade  Regulars 

Elem,  (reading,  arith.) 

130  Minutes 

ED'S,  LLD's,  MBI's  and 
5th  Grade  Regulars 

Inteimed.  (reading,  arith.) 

125  Minutes 

hfo  more  than  one  test  unit  (eg.  reading  or  arithmetic)  should  be  given  in  a 
single  nioming  or  in  a  single  afternoon  to  any  particular  groiqj  of  children, 
but  it  is  okay  to  test  different  groups  of  children  on  different  tests  on 
the  same  morning  or  afternoon. 

If  a  child  is  absent  during  any  phase  of  the  testing,  schedule  a  makeup 
session  as  soon  as  possible.   Makeup  tests  can  be  scheduled  vdienever  there  is 
sufficient  time  for  them.   However,  be  sure  that  a  given  child  is  not  tested 
tidce  in  a  single  morning  or  in  a  single  afternoon.    If  there  are  any  makeups 
for  the  Primary  I  tests,  they  should  be  given  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  the 
children  can  go  on  to  Primary  II.    Do  not  give  a  child  Prinary  II  before  his 
Primary  I  battery  has  been  completed..  Some  children  may  have  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  with  Primary  t  (for  exaxaple ,  a  retarded  child  who  cannot  read  at 
all).    In  cases  vAiere  the  child  cannot  handle  even  the  basic  material  in 
Primary  I,  you  may  skip  giving  that  child  Primary  II.    In  these  situations, 
ycu  shoul.d  get  a  note  from  the  teacher  or  the  principal  indicating  that  the 
child  cannot  handle  the  Primary  II  foim.* 
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*IXie  to  the  problems  and  limitations  inherent  in  administering  a  standara- 
ized  test  to  handicapped  children,  it  may  appear  unfair  to  test  these 
children  at  all.         Metropolitan  is  only  one  of  several  perspectives 
that  PRPC  is  working  from,  and  is  certainly  not  a  final  or  conclusive 
judgement  on  a  child's  abilities. 


SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE: 


Day  1.   ^4oming  -  Prim.  I,  Tests  1,2  Est.  time  =  30  Minutes 

Elem.,     Tests  1,  2  Est.  time  =  40  Minutes 

Inter.,   Tests  1,  2  Est.  time  =  40  Minutes 


Afternoon-Prim.  I,  Test  3  Est.  time  =  30  Minutes 

Elem.,     Test  5  Est.  time  =  35  Minutes 


Day  2.   Moming  -  Inter.,   Test  5  Est.  time  =  35  Minutes 

Prim.  I,  Test  4     .  Est.  time  =  30  Minutes 

Elan.,     Test  6  Est.  time  =  25  Minutes 


Afternoon- Inter. ,   Test  6  Est.  time  »  25  Minutes 

Elem.,     Test  7  Est.  time  =  30  Minutes 


*****************************  SKIP  A  DAY  ******************************* 

Day  3.   Morning  -  Inter.,     Test  7  Est.  time  =  25  Minutes 

Prim.  II,  Tests  1,2  Est.  time  -  33  Minutes 


Afternoon-Prim.  II,  Test  3  Est.  time  =  30  Minutes 


Day  4.   Morning  -  Prim.  II,  Tests  5,  6  Est.  time  «  38  Minutes 


Aftemoon-Prim.  II,  Test  7  Est.  tiine  =  25  Minutei 


The  rationale  for  skipping  a  day  between  the  second  aid  third  days  of 
testing  is  to  allow  some  "breathing  space"  for  the  handicapped  children 
vdio  will  be  tested  on  both  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  four  days.  Ob- 
viously, the  above  sdiedule  may  have  to  be  adapted  according  to  the 
availability/'  of  the  children  and  according  to  the  school's  daily  calendar. 
Feel  free  to  modify  this  schedule  to  fit  your  needs,  but  try  to  keep  ^vi th- 
in the  suggested  procedure  as  much  as  possible. 
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**Do  pot  administer: 

—the  spelling  section  (Test  4)  in  the  Primary  II  booklet  • 

—the  language  and  spelling  sections  (Tests  3  and  4)  in  the 
Eleraentar/  booklet 

—the  language,  spelling,  science  and  social  studies  sections 
(Test  3,  4,  8  and  9)  in  the  Intennediate  booklet 

TO  TEST  ADMINISTRATOR 

The  test  administrator,  collaborating  with  the  school's  principal,  is 
responsible  for  ensuring  an  efficient  test  administration*    The  responsibil- 
ities include  scheduling  the  test,  ensuring  a  proper  atmosphere  for  testing 
and  obtaining  and  distributing  materials.    If  test  results  are  to  be  comparable 
among  the  schools  of  a  district,  the  conditiois  under  vdiich  the  test  is 
administered  must  be  standard. 

SCHEDULING  TOE  TESTS 

Tests  should  be  scheduled  to  motivate  the  students  to  do  their  best 
work.   Testing  is  best  acconplished  in  the  morning  and  early  afternoon 
on  days  other  than  those  iimiediately  preceding  or  following  holidays  or 
school  events  which  especially  excite  the  students. 

PREPARING  A^JD  STORING  M\TCRIALS 

When  testing  materials  arrive,  make  a  careful  check  to  be  sure  they  are 
cooplete  and  appropriate.   When  they  are  not  ^'ji  use,  the  test  materials  should 
not  be  stored  in  the  school  building. 
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MAXIMIZING  MOTIVATION 

An  effort  should  be  made  to  create  a  test  situation  that  is  conducive  to 
maximim  motivation.    Prior  to  the  date  of  testing,  it  is  advisable  to  inform 
teachers  of  the  kind  of  test  to  be  given  and  its  purpose.    Special  effort  to 
put  the  teachers  at  ease  is  essential  to  reduce  the  test  anxiety  of  the  stu- 
dents, \Aio  very  frequently  reflect  the:.r  teacher's  attitudes.   A  student *s 
experisnce  vdth  the  use  of  an  answer  slieet  may  be  quite  frustrating.  If 
answer  sheets  are  to  be  used,  make  certain  that  the  children  know  how  to  use 
them.    The  setting  for  the  administraticm  can  also  maximize  motivation.  If 
possible,  the  testing  room  should  be  well-lighted,  properly  ventilated  and 
uncrowded.    The  testing  situation  should  be  free  from  interruptions:  bells, 
outside  noises,  student  talking,  etc.   Any  conditions  that  may  be  conducive 
to  undesirable  cooperation  between  students  during  the  testing  should  be  elia- 
inated. 

HOW  TO  PREPARE  FOR  TESTING  WITH  THE  MgTROPOLITAN 

There  are  several  things  you  should  do  one  or  two  days  before  the  tests 
are  to  be  administered.    Taking  care  of  these  things  before  the  testing  starts 
will  help  to  insire  smooth  administration  of  the  test  and  will  make  interpre- 
tation of  the  resilts  more  meaningful.    None  of  the  st^s  requires  more  than 
a  few  minutes  of  your  time. 

F^-t,  Kt\)lQi^  tkz  W>t  contejit.    This  is  the  material  on  which  the 
children  are  being  evaluated.    Look  over  the  test  booklet.    Read  the  brief 
defcription  of  test  content  given  in  the  Tedc/ieA'^  Vl^zctcam.    If  time 
peimits,  take  the  test  yourself,  in  order  to  be  able  to  reply  more  quickly 
to  questions  raised  by  piq)ils. 
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Second,  Kzad  iht  ^^zction  in  Hit  T(tcickeA*6  ViAtctioyu>  on  tkt  acXaat 
diAZcUoni  ioK  odminl&ttnAMg  tht  toMt.   This  is  probably  the  single  F*ost 
ij!5X)rtant  thing  you  can  do  to  assure  smooth  and  valid  administration  of 
the  test  in  your  classroom.    It  would  be  helpful  to  administer  the  test 
to  another  person  without,  of  course,  having  the  other  person  answer  all 
the  questions.    Just  start  the  addiustration  of  the  test,  then  stop,  and 
move  on  to  the  next  tast.   Mark  i::::5X)rtant  transition  points  or  other  places 
in  the  directions  lAere  you  thinly  ptqpils  may  raise  questions.    Remeraber ,  if 
you  try  to  give  the  test  without  being  familiar  with  the  directions,  rhe 
pupils  may  be  penalized. 

Ihlnd,  makt  6UAz  you  havt  2  .zomplUz  ^ckoxkla  ioK  tuting.    You  should 
have  a  conplete  schedule,  listing  exact  days  and  times  during  the  day  when 
the  tests  are  to  he  administered ♦ 

GIVING  TOE  METROPOLITAN 

If  you  adequately  prepared  for  giving  the  test  by  reading  through  the 
Teacher's  Directions  and  looking  ever  the  test  booklet,  the  administration 
should  proceed  smoothly.    In  addition  to  the  suggestions  given,  there  are 
several  other  hints  that  may  help  you  in  giving  the  test.   First,  and 
probably  most  iinx)rtant,  remariber  that  it  is  your  responsibility  to  see  that 
pi^ils  know  what  they  are  supposed  to  do  in  each  part  of  the  test.   Tlie  best 
way  to  do  this  is  to  read  the  dir^tions  verbatim.   Then  ask  if  there  are  any 
questions.   The  directions  have  b^en  tried  out  with  thousands  of  pupils  of 
different  ability  levels  and  frojt  different  parts  of  the  country,  so  they 
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should  be  dear.   However,  you  should  always  give  the  pupils  a  chance  to 
raise  questions  if  something  is  unclear.    In  answering  questions,  you  may 
reword  the  directions,  work  through  sample  items,  or  put  samples  on  the 
chalkboard.    Under  no  circumstances  should  you  help  the  cless  or  an  indi- 
vidual pupil  on  a  specific  test  item.   Just  as  with  coaching  before  the 
test,  giving  "hints"  on  specific  items  during  the  test  mil  also  prevent 
you  from  getting  the  most  accurate  information  about  your  pupils.    In  the 
long  run,  it  will  hint  the  ptqpils  rather  than  help  them. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  some  xn4)ils  to  become  discouraged  during  the 
coinrse  of  the  test.   After  all,  the  tests  are  not  biiilt  to  be  easy  or  to 
enable  every  piq>il  to  answer  each  item  correctly.    It  is  best  to  tell  your 
class  that  you  Icnow  some  of  the  items  are  very  difficult  and  that  you  don't 
expect  them  to  get  all  the  items  right.   On  the  other  hamd,  the  tests  are 
intentionally  constructed  so  that  each  test  begins  with  some  very  easy  items. 
Encourage  the  pi^ils  to  do  their  best  since  you  know  that  they  all  can  get 
some  of  the  items  right.   As  ptpils  move  through  the  test,  see  that  they 
don't  get  "stuck"  on  one  itan.    If  a  piqpil  seems  to  be  ''stuck"  on  an  item, 
suggest  that  he  move  on  to  other  items  and  come  back  to  that  item  if  he 
has  time  left. 

Except  for  the  tests  that  are  teacher  dictated,  all  the  tests  have  time 
limits.   The  time  limits  have  been  set  to  be  generous  so  that  most  pupils  will 
have  a  chance  to  try  all  items  or  at  least  all  items  thit  they  might  be  able 
to  answer  coirectly.   You  should  never  extend  the  time  limit  for  a  test*  By 
extending  the  time  limit,  you  may  give  your  pupils  an  unfair  advantage  over 
other  piroils  and,  again,  this  may  prevent  you  frrai  getting  an  accurate  pic- 
ture of  their  achievement  levels. 
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Up  through  the  Elementary  Battery,  pi5)ils  are  not  told  at  the  beginru 
of  a  test  how  much  time  they  have  to  work  on  a  test.   These  pupils  usually 
do  not  respond  well  to  timing,  and  telling  than  the  time  may  just  be  a  dis- 
traction.  However,  if  a  pupil  asks  you  how^uch  time  the  class  has  for  the 
test,  you  may  give  the  time  limit.    In  the  directions  for  the  Intermediate 
battery,  pupils  are  told  how  much  time  they  have  for  each  test.  Usually, 
pupils  at  these  levels  have  enou^  "test  sophistication"  to  know  that  most 
tests  are  timed,  and  if  they  are  not  told  the  time,  they  will  often  ask  for 
it  anyway. 

SPECIFIC  INSTRUCTICTJS 

1.  Kiow  the  contCTts  of  the  test  and  familiarize  yourself  with  the 
directions  before  the  testing  begins. 

2.  Anticipate  that  you  may  have  behavior  problems  and  decide  for 
yourself  \^t  procedures  you  might  use  to  handle  them. 

3.  Make  sure  eaclx  child  has  a  #2  pencil  (and  an  answer  sheet,  if 
appropriate). 

4.  Make  sure  you  have  a  watch  or  a  clock  in  the  rocmi. 

5.  Move  quietly  about  the  room  throughout  tlie  testing. 

6.  Do  not  look  over  any  student  ^s  shoulder  long  enough  to  make  him 
overly  conscious  of  it. 

7.  Make  certain  that  every  examinee  is  following  directions.    If  he 
has  obviously  misunderstood,  speak  quietly  to  him  and  direct  him 

in  the  proper  way.    Instiuctions  may  be  supplemented  with  additional 
conments,  as  long  as  tlie  student  is  not  given  the  answers  to  any 
test  item  or  the  rationale  behind  it. 

8.  If  the  student  is  marking  his  answer  sheet  without  reading  the  test 
iteTiS,  encourage  him  to  study  each  itm  carefully. 

9.  If  the  examinee  finishes  before  the  time  is  up,  encourage  him  to 
work  the  problems  a  second  time  to  check  his  work. 

10.   Prevent  undesirable  cooperation  between  stud^its.   Do  not  accuse 
a  student  of  cheating  during  the  testing  situation. 

Q  11.   Do  not  converse  either  unnecessarily  or  at  length  during  the 
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FINAL  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  TEST  ADMIIHSTR^TORS 


A,   Be  sure  that  the  following  information  is  written  in  the  information 
box  on  each  booklet. 

1.  The  child's  name  and  code  number 

2.  The  date(s)  of  testing 

3.  The  school's  naine  and  code  nuDfl>er 

4.  The  child's  teacher's  name  and  code  nunber 

This  should  be  the  child's  selected  teacher's  name,  not  necessarily 
the  nama  o^  tEe  teacher  from  whose  class  the  child  was  taken  for  testir 

5.  The  name  and  code  number  of  the  school  district 


PUPIL  INPOiyATION  BOX 


Name. 

Code  Number 

Date  of  Test 

School 

Code  Number 

_  District 

Code  Number 

Teacher 

Code  Number 

B.  You  do  not  have  to  score  any  booklet. 

C.  Record  your  testing  schedule  on  a  separate  5>heet  of  paper  and  include 
it  with  the  booHets  you  return  to  the  Special  Education  Director. 

D.  Return  the  conpleted  booklets  to  the  District  Special  Education 
Director  as  soon  as  you  have  finished  giving  the  con5>lete  tests  to 
all  the  childra:  assigned  to  you. 
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TEST  ADMINISTRATOR  QDESTIONl^RE 

(To  be  filled  out  by  the  test  administrator  and  returned  to  the  Special 
Education  Director) 

Name:  

Age:   Less  than  25 

  25-35 

  36-45 

^   46-55 

 Over  55 

Sex:  Male 

^^^^^  Female 

Ethnic  Groi^):   Anglo 

 Black 

 Mexican-American 

 Oriental 

 Other  (specif)  

Years  teaching  experience:   Substitute  teaching  only 

 Less  than  one  year 

  Ohe  year 

 TVo-ihree  years 

 Over  three  years 
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College  degree:   None,  never  attended  college  or  attended  less 

than  a  year 

■  None,  but  attended  college  at  least  one  year 

 None,  but  attended  college  more  than  two  years 

  Associate  degree 

 R'ichelor's 

 Master's 

 Ph.D. 

 Other  (specify)   .   

Courses  in  testing:    None 

 One 

 Tm  or  more 

Types  of  teaching  (and/or  educational)  certification:   
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PROBLBl  SHEET 
(to  be  filled  out  afte :  each  testing  session) 


District  

School  .  

Administrator    .   ^_ 

Test  Administered  '   Section   

Date  Administered  ,  Time  Administered 

Room  Size 

A.  Tiny,  like  a  large  closet   

9nall  room  

C.  Average  classroom   ^ 

D.  Extra  large,  like  a  cafeteria  or  gymnasium   

Groiip  Size 

A.  Tested  individually   

B.  2-5  children   

C.  6-10  children   

D.  11  -  15  children   

E.  16  -  30  children   

F.  Over  30  children  ^  
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Distractions  (that  have  an  observed  effect  on  the  children) 
From  outside  the  testing  situation  (noise  in  hall,  people 
u*^e3q>ectedly  coming  into  room,  announcements  over  inter- 
com, etc.) 

A.  None   

B.  Rarely   

C.  Occasionally   

D.  Often   

Within  the  testing  situation  (children  talking  to  each  other,  reciting 

answers  out  loud,  children  moving  around  the  room  unnecessarily,  etc.) 

A.  None 

B.  Rarely   

C.  Occasionally   

D.  Often   

Other  conroents?    (include  any  problems  with  individual  children  vMch 
iray  effect  the  validity  of  their  score) : 
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TEST  ADMINISTRATOR  QUESTIONNAIRE 


(To  be  filled  out  by  the  test  administrator  and  returned  to  the 
Special  Education  Director) 

School  District: 
District  Code: 
School  Campus: 
School  Code: 


Name:  ' 

Age:    Less  than  25 

  25-35 

 -36  -  45 

  46-55 

Over  55 

Sex:   Male 

.  Female 

Ethnic  Group:   Anglo 

Black 

Mexican-Airerican 

Oriental 

Other  (specify) 

Vears  teaching  experience:  Sulstitute  teaching  only 

^^^^^^^  Let  s  than  one  year 

.  One  year 
^^^^^  Two  -  three' years 
Over  three  years 
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•College  Degree:   None,  never  a^tendc-a  college  or  attended  less 

than  a  year 

  None,  but  attended  college  at  least  one  year 


None,  but  attended  college  more  than  two  years 

Associate  degree 
  Bachelor's 

Master's 
  Ph#D, 

Other  (specify)  ^.-^-^-^—^ 


Courses  In  testing:  None 

Jne 


Two  or  rore 


Types  of  tecch^ng  (and/or  educational)  certification  (check  one  or  icore) 

Full  Special 
Certification  Perrplt 

Elementary  certification 
.  Secondary  certification 
  Special  education  certification  (in  any  area) 

Visiting  teacher 

£ducaticnal  diagnostician 

Oounseli  ng 

^  Supervisor  and/or  Administrator 

Associate  school  psychologist  or  school 
psychologist 

None 
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Appendix  XXVIII  }V  f^U! 

Materials  for  the  Spring  Questlphnai^^r/W^^ 
.1  Reference  Manual  Supplement 


.2  Problem  Sheet 

.3  Test  Administrator  Questionnaire 


.4  Nemo  on  Preparation  &  Return  of  Admini strati vl 
Instruments  ^ 


.5  Check  List  for  Return  of  Material 
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REFERENCE 
FOR  PROJECT  PRIME 


ATTITOOiAL  m\ 
ADJUSTMENT  QUESl 


-  SUPPLEMENT 


(DEVELOPMENTAL  STAGE) 


These  instruments  were  developed  with  the  approval  of 
the  Texas  Education  Agency,  Division  of  Special 
Education. 
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REFEflENCE  mUUAl 
FOR 

PROJECT  pmmE 

QUESTiONNAiftE 

(SUPPIEMEND 

^/bV J^^iJ.«;d7«  «  flw.'. "  'P^-^'  P"»«"  «o  whom  .hey 

To  whom  AdmlnUtered 

i  hUdf en'i  Queitlonntire  S,,^^^^  ^j^^^^^ 

AdnUniitered 
Individually 

row  Do  You  Feel?  (Part  11)  Selected  Children 

Adminittered 
Ingroupi 

'-'^'c^  S..c.edT.«he,. 
climate  quett'onnaire 

S-  Icctcd  Children'!  c^ii^-H  T«-rh.« 

Background  ^l*?/^  T**^^*" 

Questionnaire  5^^,  p^^^^^j 

(One  per  Mlected 
child) 

S<  lected  chlldren'i  t-.au^. 

Teachers 

(one,  or  if  appropriate, 
two  per  Mlected 

chad) 

ftV,ec%S^  ravonaibilitio.  of  the  te«  admlnirtrator  and  ««ne  antldpated  problems,  refer  to  the  original 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  COMPLETING 
STANDARD  HEADER  INFORMATION 

Th,-  standard  header  refers  to  the  aix  grids  which  are  at  the  top  of  every  NCS  machine-w^orable  antwer  sheet  or  Questionnaire  hnnkU.  ru^ 
boxes  are  entitled  respectively  Diitrlct  Code,  School  Code,  Teacher  Code.  PuoOcSJtejSl^^^^  P 
identificanon  numbers  which  assure  confidentiality  and inonyiStVbf  sSwffl  '^\' 
arc  the  means  for  bcina  ablr  to  interrelate  all  the  differ e^qwrtkiiSL^^  ui^^t^T'I^u^w^^^^  ^m^/"^' 

these  ,u  grids  be  compTeted  accurataly  for  every  NCS  n^Lcov^Z^^  ilZ  ildq^Ze  boSklT  ' 

The  j^andard  header  mformat.on  must  be  filled  in  prior  to  giving  any  NCS  machlfte*»rable  answer  sheet  or  questionnaire  booklet  to  a  teacher 

r?l?i!!7?^  I? ^""^        ^^^^^^         Code  Number  listing;  (2)  Teacher-Pupii  Information  Worksheet  (3)  Teacher  Code 

Nombf  r  Listing; (43i  PupU  Code  Numher  Ustmg  for  completmg  the  information  requeitcd  in  the  stwulard  head™  ^^"^^'^ 

K  "      ^^'If  ^  *  threeHligit  number  (for  example  618)  to  be  found  on  the  School  Campus  Code  Number  Listing  P^v 

SC^cSltriitffg^id^ 

iaiQOt  CQP^  The  School  Code  is  a  fourKligit  number  (for  example.  8012)  to  be  found  on  the  School  Campus  Code  Number  Listing  The 
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The  four-digit  school  identification  code  number,  corretponding  to  th«  appropriate  school  for  a  given  teacher  or  pupil  should  be  wntten  one 
digit  per  box  m  the  blank  spaces  provided  in  the  School  Code  gnd. 

TtAtHER  CODE.  The  Teacher  Code  i4  a  six-digit  number  (for  eximple,  300129)  to  be  found  on  the  Teacher  Code  Number  Listing  The 
Uicher  co<le  numFer  is  the  six -digit  number  on  tl  e  left  side  of  the  Teacher  Code  Number  JUsting  and  precedes  the  iut  name,  first  name,  midaie 
mitial  of  each  teacher  for  a  givtn  school  The  teacher's  nama  may  be  followed  by  an  asterisk  indicating  that  the  is  a  selected  classroom  teucher 

The  appropriate  six-digit  teacher  identification  code  nuniber  for  a  pupil  quaitionnaire  is  the  teacher  identification  code  number  for  iiis/hor 
selected  classroom  teacher.  The  name  of  a  given  child's  selected  classroom  teacher  can  be  determined  by  referring  to  the  Teacher-Pupil 
Infonnatton  Worksheet.  The  Teacher-Pupii  Information  Worksheet  is  arranged  ilphabetlcally  by  pupUs  for  a  nven  sdiool.  After  finding  the 
given  child's  name,  which  is  loated  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  Teachar*Pupil  Information  Worksheet,  a  list  of  all  teachers  he  sees  will  be  listed 
The  teacher's  name  which  is  followed  by  an  asterisk  ts  his  selected  classroom  teacher.  Refer  now  to  the  Teacher  Code  Number  Listing  and  find 
that  teacher's  name.  To  the  left  of  her  name  is  a  six-dlgit  identification  code  number  which  should  be  entered  into  the  Teacher  Code  gnd. 

The  six-digit  teacher  identifiation  code  number  should  be  wntten  one  digit  per  box  in  the  blank  spaces  provided  in  the  Teacher  Code  gnd. 

The  specific  instructions  for  each  instrument  included  in  thu  handbook  mdtcate  whether  the  Teacher  Code  should  be  that  of  the  child's 
selected  classroom  teacher  or  one  of  the  other  teachers  he  sees.  For  example  the  Selected  Children's  Educational  Background  questionnaire 
wilL  under  certam  circumstances,  be  given  to  the  child's  Resource  Teacher.  Any  given  teacher's  identification  code  number  can  be  found  on  the 
Teacher  Code  Number  Listing.  The  teachers  that  a  chfld  sees  can  be  determined  from  the  Teacher:Puinl  Information  Worksheet. 

PtJPIL  CODE  The  Pupa  Code  is  a  seven-digit  number  (for  example,  5014321)  found  on  the  Fupil  Code  Number  Listmg.  The  pupil  code 
number  is  the  seven-digit  number  on  the  left  Ude  of  the  Pupil  Code  Number  Uiting  and  precedes  the  last  name^  first  name,  middle  miiial  of 
each  pupil  for  a  given  class.  The  pupil's  name  is  followed  by  hia  seiect  code. 

The  appropriate  seven-digit  pupd  identification  code  number  for  a  given  questionnaire  can  be  found  by  refernng  to  the  Pupii  Code  Number 
Usttng.  The  seven-digit  pupil  identification  code  number  should  be  written  one  digit  per  box  in  the  blank  spaces  provided  m  the  Pupil  Code 
gnd. 

ShLP.CT  CODE-  The  Select  Code  is  a  one-digit  number,  ranjdni  from  0  to  9,  to  be  found  on  tha  Pupil  Coda  Number  Listing.  The  select  code 
number  is  the  ona-digit  number  on  the  right  side  of  tha  PupU  CodiB  Numbar  Uitlngand  follows  the  nama  of  Nch  child. 

The  single  digit  select  code  number  for  a  given  child  ihould  be  written  in  tha  box  provldad  in  the  Select  Code  grid. 

CHApfc  CQPE.  The  Grade  Code  ii  a  fingle  alpha-numeric  value  Getter  or  number)  to  be  found  on  the  Pupil  Code  Number  Listing.  The  Grade 
Code  IS  indicated  by  "S"  for  a  self-contained  special  education  class  or  a  num^  l-6>  standing  for  grades  one  through  six  respectively.  The 
Grade  Code  is  locited  at  the  top  of  the  Pupil  Code  Nun^er  Uiting.  The  Pupil  Code  Number  Liitbig  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  class  by 
school.  Thus,  the  grade  indiated  at  the  top  of  the  PupU  Code  Number  Listing  would  be  the  grade  to  enter  in  the  Grade  Code  gnd  for  any  child 
whose  name  appeared  on  that  particular  Pupil  Code  Number  Listing  for  a  tpeclfic  taacher. 

The  Grade  Code  for  a  given  child  should  be  wntten  m  the  box  provided  in  the  Grade  Code  grid. 

You  have  now  completed  the  sundard  header  information.  It  is  hoped  that  these  instructions  will  answer  your  questions  related  to  the  six  grids 
entitled  District  Code,  School  Code,  Teacher  Code,  PUpil  Code,  Select  Code  and  Gndc.  If  you  have  any  questions,  call  your  Director  of  Special 
Education. 


HOW  DO  YOU  FEEL? 


1 .  This  instrument  ia  to  be  administered  to  selected  children. 

2  Pupils  will  record  their  responies  directly  onto  tha  NCS  mschina-Morabla  aniwir  shaeti. 

3.  This  questionnaire  can  be  adminutered  to  small  groups , 

4  Pnor  to  giving  each  student  his  NCS  machine-sconble  answer  sheets,  make  fure  you  have  completed  the  Sundard  Header  Information  on 
his/her  machine^scorable  answer  sheet.  You  do  not  have  to  fill  in  the  bubblcs;but  you  do  have  to  fid  in  the  boxes. 

5  Refer  to  section  entitled  Information  for  Completing  Sundard  Headers  to  com|4ete  the  six  grids  on  the  top  of  the  NCS  machine-scorable 
answer  sheet. 

6.  The  teacher  code  should  be  the  identification  number  for  a  given  child's  selected  classroom  teacher^ 

7.  Be  sure  each  pupil  receives  the  NCS  machme-scorable  asuwer  ihaet  with  hit  idmtifiation  number. 

8.  This  questionnaire  should  be  administered  m  one  session. 

9.  There  should  be  a  NCS  machine-scorable  answer  sheet  completed  for  each  selected  child. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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10.  Cheek  etch  m«hin.*:o«ble  iniwer  sheet  to  be  luxe  the  children  derkened  in  the  circlei  correctly. 
12.  Return  completed  envelope  to  your  Di/ector  of  SpecUl  Educition. 

CHILDREN'S  QUESTIONNAIRE 

1 .  This  instrument  u  to  be  administered  to  selected  children. 

2.  The  questionnaire  should  be  administered  individuiUy. 

3.  The  test  tdmlmstrator  will  record  the  chUd»s  verbal  reiponiei  dirtctly  onto  the  questionnaire  booklet. 
5.  The  teacher  code  should  be  the  identification  code  number  for  a  g|v«  child »a  selected  classroom  teacher 

8.  This  qucstionnaiiethould  be  completed  in  one  ifsilon. 

$'u«tio!;^e'"'''  '""^  "^'h  •  check  (/)  on  th.  line  next  to  the  .ppropri...  r..po««  for  uck  q.««ion  «  you  administer  the 

SJmo'K^'S^"'""^^ 
11.  Return  completed  envelope  to  your  Director  of  Spedil  Educ»tion. 


TEACHER  ATnrUDE  AND  CUSSROOM 
CUMATE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

1 .  This  instrument  is  to  administered  to  selected  tetdiers. 

2.  Teachers  wOi  record  their  responses  directly  in  the  quettlonntir*  booklet. 

l^u^nn^:^io^,X:^l:r?^^r^^^^  ««»«^«'  ^'  SlSSaH  Ha^  information  .n  the 

4  ««f"'°'h'«ctionentitledInforn«tlonforCompUUngtheS.««U,dHe.derfori«tructio„^ 

'  ouVrd"of\«^52it!on^;.r^.',.'''*  ^•X'"**       ^         '•^""nclon  code  number,  hper  clip  her  name  to  the 

6.  Be  sure  ,hat  the  information  requ;,ted  on  the  envlop.  U  *ompl««J  prior  to  jlvln,  the  que.tlom«ire  booklet  to  the  teacher 

'  ;;-Mr^d'iftrrX"^^^^^^ 

Claiitoom  aimate  Queitiontalre  unlAi  the  two  ci3?^Ki«  wrJffiiSf       '^'^  2S!LSSL  Teacher  AtUtude  and 

'    --:-^ruS^^^^^  a,  a 

9.  -°''~''''''««her-.,e.Ied.nveIopccontainm,theco«pl.tedbookle.forth.T..ch«Attitude«,da^^^ 
10.  <etum  the  completed  envelope  to  the  Director  of  Special  Education. 
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SELEaBD  CHIU)REN*$  BACKGROUND 
QUESnONNAlRB 


1 .  One  Seleaed  Children's  Bickpound  Questioniulre  ihould  b«  complettd  for  Mch  i^«d  child. 

2.  The  Selected  Children's  Background  Questionnaire  ihould  be  computed  by  the  Mected  teacher  and  other  school  personnel  who  have 
information  about  the  child. 

3.  Prior  to  pvmg  the  selected  tescher  and  other  school  peito&nel  the  Selected  Children*!  Background  Questionnaire,  nuke  sure  you  have 
completed  the  Standard  Header  Information  oo  tb^  quettionniii  ^  booklet. 

4.  Refer  to  the  section  entitled  Information  for  CoitfpUting  the  Standard  Hetder  foe  initructioot  for  completiog  the  Standard  Header. 

5 .  Paper  clip  the  child's  name  to  the  outtide  of  his  queetioiuyfre  booklet. 

6.  Teachers  and  other  school  personnd  will  record  their  reqpofliei  directly  in  the  queetionniire  booklet. 

7.  The  selected  teacher  should  fuit  answer  a$  many  of  th«  itemi  on  the  quMiodsulre  u  ahe  can  based  on  her  knowledge  of  the  child's 
badkground. 

8.  The  selected  teacher  should  then  return  the  questioocaire  booklet  to  thg  ?nj^  PBIME  coordinator. 

9.  The  Project  PRIME  coordinator  should  then  obtito  the  nMog  informitioa  from  other  school  lourcfi;  the  principal,  Director  of  Special 
£duc«tion»  Special  Education  Tlichtrs  and  cmtnt  office  fiiM. 

10.  It  IS  requested  that  the  Director  of  Special  Educition  inter*  that  all  the  required  htfornittion  has  been  i>rovided  When  all  available 
information  hal  been  obtained,  the  Director  of  Spiolai  EduoMlon  ihould  Initial  the  questionniire  book  in  the  ipproprtaU  pla(^. 


SELECTED  CHILDREN'S  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIENCE  QUESHONNAIRE 


1 .  The  selected  teacher  should  complete  one  Selected  Children's  Educational  Experience  Questionnaire  for  each  selected  dtUd. 

2.  In  addition,  if  the  selected  child  is  a  handicapped  diild  whose  selected  teacher  is  a  regular  classroOm  teacher,  the  Special  Education 
Teacher  (Resource  Room  Teacher  or  Helpmg  Teacher)  who  instructs  that  chBd  most  frequently  should  also  complete  a  Selected  Children's 
Educational  Expenence  Questionnaire. 

3.  Pnor  to  giving  the  selected  teacher  and  resource  teacher  the  Selected  Children's  Educational  Ei^^enence  Questionnaire,  rnake  sure  you 
have  completed  the  Standard  Hnder  mformatioh  on  the  questicmnaire  booklet.  Complete  the  necessary  information  on  tlte  appriorute 
envelope. 

4.  Refer  to  the  aection  entitled  Information  for  Completing  the  Standard  Header  for  instructions  for  cothpleting  the  Standard  Header. 

5.  Paper  clip  the  child's  name  to  the  outside  of  his  questionnaire  booklet. 

6.  Teachers  will  record  their  responses  directly  in  the  questionnaire  booklet. 

7.  When  the  teacher  has  completed  all  the  Chfldren's  Educational  Backtround  Quasttonnairs  given  to  her  shs  should  place  them  in  the 
appropriate  envelope,  seal  it»  and  return  the  envelope  to  the  Pip^  PRIME  coordinator. 
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PROBLEM  SHEET 
(to  be  filled  out  after  each  testing  session) 


District   

School  

Administrator  ^  

Test  Administered    Section 

Date  Administered    Time  Administered 

Room  Size 

A.  Tiny,  like  a  large  closet   

B.  Small  room  

C.  Average  classroOTi   

D.  Extra  large,  like  a  cafeteria  or  gymnasium   

Group  Size 

A.  Tested  individually   

B.  2  -  5  children   

C.  6-10  children   

D.  11-15  children   

E.  16-30  children   

F.  Over  30  children 
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Distractions  (that  have  an  observed  effect  on  the  children) 
From  outside  the  testing  situation  (noise  in  hall,  people 
unexpectedly  coming  into  tooti,  announcements  over  inter- 
am,  etc.) 

A.  None   

B.  Rarely  

C.  Occasionally   

D.  Often   

Within  the  testing  situation  (children  talking  to  each  other,  reciting 
answers  out  loud,  children  moving  around  the  roan  unnecessarily,  etc. 

A.  None   

B.  Rarely   

C.  Occasionally   

D.  Often   

Other  comments?    (include  any  problems  with  individual  children  vdiich 
may  effect  the  validity  of  their  score) : 


TEST  ADMINISTRATOR  QUESTIONNAIRE 

(To  be  filled  out  by  the  test  administrator  and  returned  to  the 
Special  Education  Director) 

School  District: 
District  Code: 
School  Caiq>us: 
School  Code: 


Name:  -  

Age:    Less  than  25 

  25-35 

  36  -  A5 

  46-55 

  Over  55 

Sex:   Male 

Female 

Ethnic  Group:  Anglo 

Black 

^^^^^^^^  Mexican-American 
Oriental 

 Other  (specify)   ^  

Years  teaching  experience:  Substitute  teaching  only 

Less  than  one  year 
One  year 

Two  -  three  years 
Over  three  years 
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College  Degree:    None,  never  attended  college  or  attended  less 

than  a  year 

^^^^^^  None,  but  attended  college  at  least  one  year 

None,  but  attended  college  more  than  two  years 

Associate  degree 

Bachelor's 

Master's 
  Ph.D* 

Other  (specify) 

Courses  in  testing;       .  None 

^  One 

 Two  or  ttore 


Types  of  teaching  (and/or  educational)  certification  (check  one  or  more) 

Full  Special 
Certification  Permit 


Elementary  certification 
Secondary  certification 

Special  education  certification  (in  any  area) 
Visiting  teacher 
Educational  diagnostician 
Counseling 

Supervisor  and/or  Administrator 

Associate  school  psychologist  or  school 
psychologist 

None 
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PREPARATION  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  INSTRUMENTS 


In  order  to  provide  as  much  anonymity  as  possible,  please  follow  the 
general  procedures  outlined  below  before  distributing  the  Administrative 
Questionnaires  to.  participants. 


Selecting  Personnel  Code  Numbers 

Rather  than  asking  personnel  to  identify  their  con^leted 
questionnaires  by  name,  we  are  asking  you  to  assign  code 
nuni)ers  to  all  personnel  who  have  not  previously  been 
assigned  such  numbers. 

All  concerned  teachers,  both  Special  Education  Teachers 
and  Regular  Classroom  Teachers,  should  already  have  been 
assigned  code  numbers.    If  not,  pl6ase  assign  a  number 
from  the  canqpus  'Teacher  Code  Number  Listing"  previously 
supplied  by  Project  PRIME.    If  you  cannot  locate  your 
Teacher  Code  Number  Listings  or  if  you  do  not  have 
etiough  unassigned  numbers  left,  please  call  the  Project 
PRIME  office  in  Austin. 

Many  Special  Education  Teacher  Aides  have  already  been 
assigned  code  numbers,  also.    A  code  number  from  the 
can^us  'Teacher  Code  Number  Listing"  should  be  assigned 
for  any  other  aides.    All  teachers  and  teacher  aides 
should  receive  code  numbers  from  the  Teacher  Code 
Number  Listing  for  fhe  Elementary  School  Campus  in  which 
they  are  located.    IT  IS  VERY  IMPORTANT  THAT  YOU  SEND  A 
COPY  OF  YOUR  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  TEACHER  CODE  NUMBER  LIST- 
ING TO  THE  AUSTIN  OFFICE.    Please  note  which  of  the 
additions  are  aides  and  which  are  teachers.    Just  mark 
"aide"  next  to  her  name  for  each  teacher  aide. 

All  administrative  and  support  personnel,  such  as 
Principals,  Director  of  Special  Education,  Supervisors, 
etc.,  should  be  atsigned  Project  PRIME  code  numbers. 
Select  these  numbers  from  the  enclosed  Administrator's 
Code  Number  Listing  for  your  district  or  co-op.  Use 
any  numbers  on  this  list,  in  any  order,  but  do  write 
in  the  person's  name  and  title  opposite  the  selected 
number.    If  you  are  in  a  Special  Edtication  cooperative, 
indicate  the  district(s)  the  administrator  or  support 
personnel  serve.    Write  the  name  of  the  district  in 
parentheses  next  to  the  person's  name.    Be  sure  to 
return  two  copies  of  this  list  to  the  Austin  office 
with  your  other  materials. 
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Selecting  A>jpropriate  Questionnaires 


The  Questionnaires  were  written  for  roles  performed,  not 
for  Minimum  Foundation  titles;  therefore  you  will  need  to 
decide  which  personnel  should  receive  which  booklets, 
i^lease  use  the  following  definitions  to  help  you  decide: 

Superintendent:    Superintendents  of  school  districts 
involved  in  Project  PRIME       in  Special  Education  Coop- 
eratives  only  Superintendents  of  Project  PRIME  districts 
should  complete  this  questionnaire. 

Director  of  Special  Educa.^on:    The  person  who  has  the 
direct  administrative  responsibility  for  the  special 
education  program.    In  cO«ops,  only  the  co-»op  director 
would  con^lete  this  questionnaire.  > 

Supervisors:    Special  Education  personnel  who  provide 
instructional  supervision  to  the  teachers  and  principals 
of  school  buildings  involved  in  Project  PRIME  —  people 
primarily  involved  in  curriculum  development,  pupil 
educational  plan  writing,  and/or  teacher  in-service 
activities* 

Appraisal  Coordinators    The  person  who  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  coordination  of  the  appraisal  process  in 
a  district  or  co-op.    If  this  role  is  divided  in  some 
way,  by  school  campuses  or  districts  or  by  type  of 
handicap,  then  indicate  on  the  Administrator's  Code 
Number  Listing  and  on  the  Questionnaire  booklet  the 
names  of  the  canpuses  or  districts  served. 

Appraisal  Specialist:    All  personnel  who  administer  indi- 
vidual or  small-group  tests  to  students,  whether  they  are 
currently  assigned  to  buildings  where  Project  PRIME  pupils 
are  located  or  not. 

Counselor:    Special  Education  or  Regular  Guidance 
Counselors  who  work  as  counselors  in  the  elementary 
schools  where  Project  PRlJlE- selected  students  are 
located. 

Principals:  Building  Principals' of  the  elementary  schools 
where  Project  PRIME-selected  students  are  located. 

Regular  Classroom  Teachers:  Teachers  assigned  to  the 
elementary  buildings  where  Project  PRIME  students  are 
located  and  who  have  been  designated  as  Project  PRIME 
selected  teachers.  Do  not  include  any  Regular  Class- 
room Teachers  who  have  not  already  been  considered  as 
PRIME  selected  teachers. 

(Continued) 
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Selecting  Appropriate  Questionnaires  (Continued) 


Special  Education  Teachers t    All  Special  Education 
Teachers  who  are  assigned  to  buildings  where  Project 
PRlME-s elected  children  are  located.    ^Exclude  speech 
and  hearing  therapists.    The  Special  Education 
Teachers  do  hot  have  to  instruct  Project  PRIME 
students  in  order  to  con5)lete  the  administrative 
questionnaires  for  Special  Education  Teachers. 

Special  Education  Teacher  Aides;    Teacher  Aides 
assigned  to  the  special  education  program,  assigned 
to  buildings  where  Project  PRIME-s elected  children 
are  located,  and  who  come  in  contact  with  these 
children  or  their  teachers  (either  Special  Education 
Teachers  or  Regular  Classroom  Teachers). 

Note:    In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  for  one 
person  to  con?)lete  more  than  one  questionnaire.  Use 
your  judgment  in  this,  but  we  would  like  for  at  least 
one  questionnaire  of  each  type  to  be  coiq)leted.  For 
exan?)le,  you  may  be  the  Director  but  also  be  the  only 
one  (or  the  primary  one)  responsible  for  providing 
instructional  supervision  to  teachers  and/or  princi- 
pals.    If  so,  please  fill  out  a  Director's  question- 
naire and  a  Supervisor's  quest ionnaire.    In  the 
cases  where  a  person  has  filled  out  iiwre  than  one 
questionnaire,  he  will  be  paid  for  bo!th  question- 
naires.   Persons  filling  out  more  thap  one  instru- 
ment will  undoubtedly  discover  similarity  and/or 
duplication  in  the  icems.    Since  many  items  are 
similar  but  do  contain  subtle  but  iii?)ortant 
differences,  please  have  these  people  fill  out 
all  items  in  every  questionnaire  conyleted. 
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Affixing  Code  Numbers  to  Booklets 

After  you  have  selected  code  numbers,  please  write 
these  numbers  directly  into  the  booklets.    This  should 
be  done  before  the  booklets  are  given  to  the  personnel 
completing  the  questionnaire.    Also,  complete  the 
infonnation  requested  in  the  standard  Project  PRIME 
header.    Fill  in  the  code  numbers  assigned  by  Project 
PRIME  for  school  district,  and,  if  appropriate, 
school  can^us. 
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Identifying  Booklets  By  Name 

After  code  numbers  have  been  affixed  to  the  appropriate 
booklets »  Identify  books  for  distribution  purposes  by 
attaching  (by  paper  clip)  one  of  the  "Participant's 
Request  for  Payment'*  forms  to  each  booklet •  Write 
the  name  of  the  person  completing  that  booklet  in  the 
appropriate  blank  on  the  pay  form*    In  this  way  the 
person  will  receive  the  booklet  with  his  code  number 
affixed.    After  completing  the  booklet,  he  will  detach 
the  form  that  has  his  name  on  it  and  the  booklet  will 
no  longer  be  identifiable  by  anyone  who  does  not  have 
Che  code  number  listings* 


COMPLETION  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Participants  should  conq>lete  the  booklets  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  it  is  recommended  that  the  longer 
questionnaires  not  be  con^leted  in  one  sitting* 
Suggestions  are  provided  on  the  longer  booklets  for 
avoiding  undue  fatigue*    We  will  ma'ce  every  atten^)t 
to  provide  the  Teacher  and  Teacher  Aide  booklets 
first  so  that  these  people  can  coiq>lete  their 
questionnaires  before  the  last  two  weeks  of  school 
in  your  district*    Please  assure  these  teachers 
especially  that  we  realize  how  busy  this  time  of 
year  is,  and  ask  their  inr'ilgence*    It  is  hoped 
that  the  pajrment  for  participation  will  help  in 
this  natter* 
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RETURN  OF  QUESTIONNAIRES 


As  soon  as  the  participant  has  con?)leted  the  questionnaire, 
he  should  seal  the  questionnaire  in  the  large  white  envelope 
provided.    After  this,  he  should  conplete  the  'TParticipant's 
Request  for  Payment"  form.    Then,  both  the  payment  form  and 
the  sealed  envelope  should  be  collected  by  you  or  your 
delegate.    Please  assure  the  participatln?  personnel  that 
when  they  seal  their  questionnaires  in  the  envelopes,  they 
will  not  be  opened  and/or  viewed  by  any  district  personnel. 
After  all  personnel  have  returned  payment  forms  and  envelopes, 
please  return  all  con?>leted  booklets,  pay  forms,  ^nd  the 
Administrator  Code  Nuiil}er  Listing  and  additions  to  the 
Teacher  Code  Nundber  Listings  to: 

Dr.  Judith  Agard 
Project  PRIME  Coordinator 
?4  0.  Box  1786 
Austin,  Texas  78767 

Please  use  the  boxes  in  which  the  questionnaires  ^r^re 
shipped  and  use  the  labels  provided  e^^rlier  by  Project 
PRIME. 

All  booklets  and  materials  should  be  returned  by 
Thursday,  June  15,  1972. 
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CHECK  LIST  H)R  RETURN  OF  MATERIALS 

Please  see  that  all  of  the  following  are  returned  to  the  Austin  office 
by  Thursday,  June  15,  1972  or  before. 


COMPLETED  ADMINISTRATIVE  QUESTIONNAIRE  BOOKLETS^    (Be  sure  all 
categories  of  personnel  have  conpleted  their  questionnaires 
and  are  included  in  your  shipment.) 


PARTICIPANT'S  REQUEST  FOR  PAY  FORM.  (Be  sure  each  person 
completing  a  questionnaire  is  submitting  a  form^  and  that 
the  form  is  filled  out  coiq>letely«) 


.  ADMINISTRATIVE  CODE  NUMBER  LISTINGS  AND  ADDITIONS  TO  OTHER 

LISTINGS*    (Be  sure  that  you  have  written  on  the  printout 
the  names  and  titles  opposite  each  selected  ntnnber.) 

Please  return  to  Project  PRIME  in  Austin  any  booklets  and/or  forms 
not  needed  by  your  district* 
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Appendix  XXiX 
InfGr!»t1on  on  l>^^ht 
.1   Instruction  Mono  f roi  Mf  ,  Robdirt  Winn 
.2  Instructions  for  Completing  Request^ 
.3  Statement  of  Services  ForniS' 
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Texas  Education  Agency  201  Ea$t  eeventh  st 

^  Austin,  Texas 

•  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  7--- 1 

•  STATE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 
•  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


TO:  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  ADDRESSED 

PBOM:        Robert  J.  Winn,  Director 

Special  Education  Evaltiation 
Texas  Education  Agency 

DATE:      .  May  8,  1972 

SUBJECT:    Final  Phase  of  Project  PRIME,  1971-72 


Within  a  few  days  you  should  begin  receiving  the  final  set  of  instruments 
to  be  completed  this  year  for  Project  PRIME.    These  instruments  are^ 
questionnaires  designed  to  be  conpleted  by  ten  categories  of  personnel  in 
school  district*  programs  and  will  attein)t  to  identify  the  administrative 
processes  that  are  occurring  relative  to  .the  special  education  program. 

We  realize  that  completing  lengthy  questionnaires  this  near  to  school 
closing  will  not  be  an  easy  task  to  accon5)lish.    We  hav6  made  arrangements, 
however,  to  make  payment  for  the  completion  of  each  questionnaire,  and  hope 
that  this  token  will  ease  the  task  somewhat.    Payment  will  be  made  directly 
to  the  participants  from  this  office,  and  will  be  at  the  following  rates 
which  were  determined  by  the  estimated  length  of  time  needed  for  con^leticn^ 


Cofii?)letion  of  the  Superintendent's  Questionnaire  $10.00 

Completion  of  the  Principal's  Questionnaire  •••••  15.00 

Conq>letion  of  the  Regular  Classroom  Teacher's  Questionnaire  .  .  •  •  10«00 

Coin)letion  of  the  Special  Education  Teacher's  Questionnaire  «...  10. DC 

Coci?)leti6n  of  the  Special  Education  Teacher  Aide's  Questionnaire  #  »  2.00 

Conpletlon  of  the  Special  Education  Director's  Questionnaire  .  «  .  .  15.00 

Coiqjletion  of  the  Special  Education  Supervisor's  Questionnaire  .  .  .  5.00 
(Continued) 


Completion  of  the  Special  Education  Appraisal  Coordinator's 

Questionnaire    • 

Con^letion  of  the  Special  Educat?.on  Appraisal  Specialist's 

Questionnaire   

Con5)letion  of  the  Counselor's  Questionnaire   5.00 

Your  Superintendent  should  already  have  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Montgomery, 
Assistant  Coinmissioner  for  Special  Educatic  i  and  Special  Schools,  asking  for 
your  district's  continued  splendid  cooperation  and  expressing  his  apprecia- 
tion for  your  efforts  this  year.    Extra  copies  of  this  letter  will  be 
included  in  your  first  shipment  of  questionnaires  for  your  possible  use  in 
soliciting  the  cooperation  of  your  district's  personnel.    May  I  add  my 
expression  of  appreciation,  also,  to  that  of  Dr#  Montgomery  for  your  efforts 
this  year. 

You  will  find  attached  a  set  of  instructions  concerning  the  procedures  to 
follow  in  preparing,  distributing,  con?>leting,  and  returning  the  question- 
naires and  other  materials.    If  you  find  these  instructions  inconq)lete, 
confusing,  or  inappropriate  to  your  district,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
Mr.  Jerry  Vlasak,  who  is  coordinating  this  effort,  at  512/397-5385  (collect). 


Thanks  again  for  your  support  in  conducting  what  the  Texas  Education  Agency 
feels  will  be  a  valuable  study  to  assist  the  in?>lementation  of  Comprehensive 
Special  Education  Programs  (Plan  A)  in  our  state. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  COMPLETING  REQUESTS  FOR  PAYMENT  FOR 
PHASE  III  OF  PROJECT  PRIME 

Project  PRIME,  from  the  very  beginning,  has'  needed  the 
cooperation  of  all  the  involved  teachers  to  be  successful.  We 
sincerely  appreciate  the  time,  effort  and  thought  that  all  of 
you  have  given  to  Project  PRIME,    We  hope  that  the  information 
we  obtain  will  be  useful  to  everyone  who  is  concerned  with  the 
education  of  children,  both  handicapped  and  normal. 

Now  as  we  near  the  end    of  the  first  year  of  Project  PRDtE, 
we  are  asking  your  cooperation  once  again  in  completing  several 
questionnaires.    The  questionnaires  are  concerned  with  your  own 
educational  experiences  and  attitudes  and  with  the  educational 
experiences  of  the  Project  PRIME  children.    We  are  aware  of  the 
extensive  amount  of  time  these  instruments  will  take,  especially 
now  at  the  most  hectic  time  of  the  year.. 

We  have  arranged  with  The  University  of  Texas  to  pay  a  reason- 
able amount  for  each  instrument  completed.    This  payment  is  based  on 
a  per  instrument  basis  and  is  approximately  $5.00  ail  hour. 

To  obtain  payment,  you  should  complete  the  Statement  of  Services 
form  as  instructed  on  the  following  page. 

Once  again,  we  thank  you  for  your  time  and  cooperation. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


The  Statement  of  Services  form  should  be  completed  by  teachers  and 
other  personnel  requesting  payment  for  the  following  instruments  only: 
(A  different,  separate  form  is  required  for  the  administrative  question- 
naires) • 

1.  Teacher  Rating  Scale    (Completed  in  January) 

2.  Teacher  Attitude  and  Classroom  Climate  Questionnaire 

3.  Selected  Children's  Demographic  Questionnaire 

4.  Selected  Children's  Educational  Experience  Questionnaire 

5.  Selected  Children's  Report  Cards 

One  form  should  be  completed  for  each  different  type  of  instrument. 
For  example,  if  a  teacher  has  completed  six  Teacher  Rating  Scales,  she 
should  complete  one  Statement  of  Services  form  for.  all  six  rating  scales 

RATE  OF  PAYMENT 


1.    Teacher  Rating  Scale  . 

First  three  instruments  completed— no  payment     $1.50  for  each  inscrumet 

over  three  instruments 


NOTE:  On  the  Statement  of  Services  form.  Indicate  the 
total  number  completed  and  the  payment  expected 
for  the  number  over  three. 

2-    Teachet  Attitude  and  Classroom  Questionnaire  $3.00 

3.  Selected  Children's  Demographic  Questionnaire  $5.00 

NOTE:    Thi3  Instrument  may  be  completed  by  several 
'  '  people;  that  is,  one  person  may  provide  some 
information  on  the  child's  home  background  and 
another  person  information  on  his  day-to-day 
school  activities.    To  ease  the  bookkeeping 
here  In  Austin,  the  person  who  takes  the  major 
responsibility  for  completing  the  instrument  should 
receive  full  payment.    He  may  divide  the  payment 
among  others  involved. 

4.  Selected  Children's  Educational  Experience  $5.00 
Questionnaire  ^  , 

5.  Selected  Child's  Report  Card  $3.00  per  report  card 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS  AT  AUSTIN 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION-TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  OF  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 
STATEMENT  OF  SERVICES  FOR  PROJECT  PRIME 


TO  BE  COMPLETED  BY  PERSONNEL  REQUESTING  PAYMENT.  INSTRUCTIONS 


NAME: 


SlmMRK  ADDRESS: 
(Includt  sip  cod*} 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  NUKBER: 


SCHOOL  DISTRICT: 


NAME  OF  INSTRUMENT: 


TOTAL  NUMBER  COMPLETED: 
(of  chia  inacruoenc  only) 


TIME  TAKEN  PER  INSTRUMENT: 


TOTAL  PAYMENT  REQUESTED  FOR 
THIS  INSTRUMENT: 


For  professional  services  to  the  DepsrtaenC  of 

Speclel  Education  to  outlined  In  ?RIM£  Exten- 
sion of  OEG-O-71-l633(603) 


U.T.  A/C  26-1860-6660 
S:ipport  Funds 


Other  Expenees- 


Tc  receive  peynent  for  completing  Projucc 
PRIME  quettlonnelres,  pletse  complotu  ona 
Itetetaent  of  Service*  form  for  each  Instru*' 
sent  «nd  return  the  forme  to  the  Director  of 
Ipeciel  EduceCion.    Stete  the  eddress  et  which 
you  een  be  retched  efter  June  1,  1972.  Checks 
will  be  mailed  directly  to  you.    Complete  each 
form  in  triplicate;  keep  one  copy  for  your 
records  end  return  tvo  copies  to  the  Director 
of  Speclel  Education. 


(DO  NOT  WRITE  IN  THIS  SPACE) 


TOTAL  APPROVED:  $ 


I  certify  chat  the  above  statement  Is  correct  and  that  it  corresponds  In  every  particular 
with  the  setvlces  contracted  for.    t  further  certify  that  the  Account  Is  true^  correct « 
end  unpaid.    YOU  MAY  EXPECT  YOUR  CHECK  WITHIN  THREE  WKSIC8.    (This  ellovs  for  processing 
of  Che  check  and  postal  servlcea). 


(Dste) 


(Signature) 
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PARTICIPANTS  REaUEST  FOR  PAYMENT 
PROJECT  PRIME  ADMINISTRATIVE  aUESTIONNAIRES 


To  receive  payiP^t  for  compltUng  Project  PRIME*$  Admimstritivc  QuesUonnaire(0  please  complete  this  form  and  «tum  it  to  the  Director  of 
Special  Education  for  your  district  or  cooperative  program.  State  the  address  at  which  you  can  be  reached  after  June  \ .  1972.  Checks  wiii  be 
mailed  directW  to  you  at  thai  address  Although  the  fee  is  already  stated  on  a  p«  iniOrument  basis  it  would  be  helpful  to  u$  it  you  indicated  ti;e 
approximate  time  it  took  you  to  complete  each  questionnaire.  Your  locial  lecurlty  number  and  ugnature  are  essential  to  your  check  being 
processed. 


Name.. 


Social  Security  No. . 


Suirjner  Addreaa: , 


%\t9H  or       mw  no. 


fichooi  District . 


City 


Eitinuted 


Check  if 
Completed 


Questionnaire  For 

Supcr||tvdenti 

TbneTo 
Complete 

Mlns. 

Payment 
$10.00 

Questionnaire  For 

Directors  of  Spedal  Eduation 

Mtns. 

SIS.CO 

Questionnaire  For 

Instructional  Supervisors 

Mlns. 

S  500 

Questionnaire  For 

Appraisal  Coordinators 

Mins. 

$  5.00 

Quettionniire  For 

AppraiialSpedaUtU 

Mms. 

S  5.00 

Questionnaire  For 

Coumelors 

Mins. 

$  500 

Questlonntire  For 

MndptU 

Mins. 

$15.00 

Questionnaire  For 

Rifular  Claattooffl  Teichtrs 

Mins. 

$10.00 

Questionnaire  For 

Special  Eduation  Teachers 

Mins. 

$10.00 

Questionnaire  For 

Spidal  Education  Teacher  A  ides 

Mins. 

$  2.00 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  DUH   $- 


1  hereby  certify  that  the  above  services  were  rendered  for  daU  coBecUon  for  PROJECT  PRIM  v;and  that  the  request  is  true,  correct,  aiid 
unpaid.  .  . 


Signature  ofP^rtlcipint 
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Appendix  XXX 
Categories  of  the  Classroom  pbsemtlpn 
•1   Indiana  BMS  il 


.2 
.3 
.4 


ICDS 
IPPS 
FLACCS 


-,  <,',.*'-'-)-4^'Cj'^.iim- 

,<■  ■'■'^S'.'^^fM 
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:      Categories  of  the 
Indiana  Behavior  Management  System  II  (IBMS  II) 


Piq>il  Categories 


Behavior 


Description 


1*  task 


Task  Behavior 


Pvpil^s  head  and  eyes  a7e  oriented  towards  persons  or 
objects  related  to  the  'esson  or  lesson  instructions* 
"Lesson"  is  defined  by  i.he  teacher. 


Off-Task  Behavior 


1.  self- 
involvement 


Student  is  "alone"  and  quiet.    No  verbal  or  physical 
interaction  with  others,  e.g.,  staring,  daydreaming, 
playing  with  self  or  other  objects,  muttering  to  self, 
wandering  around  by  himself,  sleeping. 


2 .  noise 


3.  verbal 

interaction 


4.  physical 
interaction 


Verbal  and  physical  behavior  which  is  non-communicative 
and  disruptive,,  e.g. ,  slamming  a  desk,  tapping  feet, 
whistling,  clapping,  singing,  etc.,  when  not  an  integral 
part  of  the  task. 


Talking  when  not  supposed  to;  not  aggressive,  e.g., 
interrupting  teacher  or  another  student  when  inappropriate. 


Non-verbal  interactions  that  are  not  aggressive:  playing 
a  game,  passing  notes,  touching  someone  else. 


5.  verbal 

aggression 


Insulting,  abusive,  angry  statements  directed  to  peers 
and/or  teacher. 


6.  physical 
aggression 


Physical  attack:  punchinj?,  hitting,  spitting,  throwing 
something  at  someone--dirccted  to  peers  and/or  teaclier. 
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1. 

verbal 
resistance 

Verbal  refusal  to  carry  out  teacher's  directi6ns--either 
to  do  a  particular  task  or  to  stop  misbehaving^  This 
only  occurs  during  an  interaction  with  the  teacher. 

physical 
resistance 

Physical  refusal  to  cooperate  with  teacher  directions* 
May  include  verbal  responses,  continues  misbehavior,  sits 
silently  refusing  to  follow  directions,  uses  physical 
force  to  resist  teacher*  This  only  occurs  during  an 
interaction  with  teacher* 

Teachepr.  Categories 

Behavior 

Description 

Task  Behavior 

1. 

Task 

Any  teacher  behavior  related  to  lesson,  whether  social 
or  academic*    In  general,  this  includes  all  teacher 
behavior  which  has  not  been  initiated  by  a  pupil  off- 
task  behavior* 

Off- Task  Behavior 

I. 

Demand 

Direct  verbal  commands  to  ''cease  and  desist''  in  finn, 
authoritative  tone*    No  pupil  response  expected,  e.g*> 
"Be  quiet:" 

2. 

Value  Law 

Teacher  explicitly  reminds  pupil  of  the  established 
rules  of  behavior  in  the  classroom  by  describing  or 
referring  to  a  norm  of  behavior:    e*g.,  "You  know  we 
raise  our  hands  when  we  wish  to  speak«" 

3. 

Conditioned 
Stimulus 

A  "signal"  for  the  pupil  to  stop  misbehaving;  short 
phrases  and  gestures  like  "0*K*",  calling  the  pupil's 
name,  "Sh,"  pauses,  stares* 

4, 

Criticism- 
Demeaning 

Psychological  degradation  of  pupil  with  verbal  attack, 
criticism,  or  sarcasm,  e.g*,  "I  suppose  you  think  you're 
being  clever!" 
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S.  Punishment 


A  direct,  verbal  or  physical  application  of  negative 
sanctions,  including  loss  of  priviledges  and  restrictions 
on  pupil  freedoms. 


6.    Empathy - 
Sympathetic 


Teacher  e3q)rcssion  of  his  understanding  of  the  pupil's 
feelings . 


7.  Interpretive 


Teacher  statements  which  explain  the  reason  for  a  pupil's 
misbehavior,  e.g.,  "You're  not  paying  attention  because 
you  didn't  get  enough  sleep  last  night." 


8.  Humor 


Teacher  efforts  to  reduce  tension  and  control  pupil 
behavior  by  means  of  jokes,  clowning,  asides,  etc.  No 
intent  to  criticize  pupil. 


9 .  Consequences 


10,  Redirection 


11.  Probing 


Verbal  statements  stating  or  implying  consequences  to 
behavior.    Incentives,  rewards,  or  promises  are  positive 
consequences  (Q*) ;  threats  are  negative  consequence 


(Q-) 


Teacher  subtle  use  of  "task"  to  control  behavior;  a  yosi- 
t7ve  refocus  of  attention  without  reference  to  the  mis- 
behavior.   Verbal  or.  physical,  but  not  punitive;  e.g., 
"Will  you  read  the  next  paragraph,  John?",  "Will  you 
and  George  change  seats  for  today?" 


Teacher  questions  to  find  out  (or  get  the  pupil  to  think 
about)  the  reason  for  his  misbehavior.    TTie  teacher  ex- 
pects the  pupil  to  answer. 
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Categories  of  the 
Individual  Cognitive  Demand  Schedule  (ICDS) 


Summary  of  Teacher  and  Pupil  Categories:    Low  Level  Cognitive  Demands 

Behavior 

Description 

1. 

Habitual 
Responding 

Ah  activity  that  requires  a  simple,  habitual,  almost 
automatic  response,    inis  response  ic^uxxca  xxci,Ai* 
thinking  or  memory. 

2. 

Observing- 
Dis criminating 

The  child  is  required  to  notice,  identify,  and/or 
describe  things  which  are  in  front  of  him'  (no  memory  is 
4n%rnivAri      THp  chl  Id  lust  reports  what  he  observes 
without  having  to  transform  the  information  in  any  way. 

Stringing 

The  child  is  required  to  make  already- learned  responses 
which  form  a  natural  sequence.    Each  part  of  the  response 
suggests  the  next  one  to  come  so  that  the  child  is  able 
to  string  the  response  without  much  thought:  e.g., 
spelling,  counting,  reciting  by  rote,  singing. 

4. 

Remembering 

The  child  is  required  to  remember  and  tell  something  he 
has  experienced  himself  or  through  reading.    The  response 
does  not  require  any  transformation  of  information- - 
just  direct  recall. 

Summary  of  Teacher  and  Pupil  Categories:    High  Level  Demands 

Behavior 

Description 

S. 

Explaining 

The  child  is  required  to  pull  together  information  and 
rules  and  explain  the  cause  of  an  event.    The  rules  used 
in  the  response  are  those  whicli  the  child  already  knows 
and  understands.    He  is  not  required  to  construct  rules 
or  to  interpret  them. 
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6.    Defining-  The  child  is  required  to  demonstrate  his  understanding 

Classifying         of  a  concept  by  supplying  the  correct  meaning  of  a  terra 
'    or  by  giving  the  correct  label  for  a  set  of  examples. 
The  response  may  involve  grouping  of  various  objects, 
aatchirg  examples  with  different  labels,  giving  examples 
cf  concepts,  etc. 


7.    Applying-  The  child  is  required  to  compare  and/or  contrast  concepts 

Comparing  and  to  formulate  generalizations. 


8.    Inferring  The  child  is  required  to  arrive  at  his  ovm  conclusions, 

deductions,  hypotheses,  or  interpretation  from  available 
information.    Tlie  response  should  involve  some  new 
discovery  by  the  child,  rather  than  a  relation  of 
previously  learned  facts. 


9.    Making  Believe 


The  child  is  required  to  fx  Jly  elaborate  on  an  idea 
without  any  constraints.    The  response  should  involve 
free  associations  and  personal  and  original  outcomes. 


10.  Value-Judging 


The  child  is  required  to  judge  goodness,  (vorth,  suit- 
ability, etc.)  of  something  or  to  express  how  he  feels 
about  something.    The  response  involves  making  'Compari- 
sons with  an  explicit  standard  or  iiJ^licit  one  as  in 
the  case  of  giving  an  opinion.    Reqidring  the  child  to 
justify  his  judgement  also  belongs  in  this  category. 


11.    Problem  Solving   The  child  is  confronted  with  a  puzzling  situation  and 

is  required  to  analyze  the  situation  and  come  up  with 
.  a  solutinr. 


Additional  Cognitive  Demands 


Behavior 


Description 


Going  Over  The  child  is  required  to  present  a  con5)leted  assignment 

(or  parts  of  it)  to  the  class  or  to  the  teacher.  This 
includes  all  tasks  which  the  child  has  con?)leted  at  some 
previous  time. 
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Clarification 


Before  a  teacher  can  make  a  clarification  demand,  the 
child  jhould  have  responded  to  a  previous  demand.  Ine 
teacher  then  asks  the  child  to  repeat,  rephrase,  or 
revise  his  previous  response. 


Teacher  Feedback 


Behavior 


Description 


No  Feedback 


The  teacher  does  not  respond  to  the  pupil  response. 


Positive  Feedback 


The  teacher  "accepts"  the  pupil  response.  She  can  indi- 
cate that  the  response  is  correct,  or  she  may  praise  the 
child,  or  she  may  repeat  the  child's  response. 


Negative  Feedback 


Informational 
Feedback 


The  teacher  does  not  "accept"  the  pupil's  response.  She 
may  scold  the  pupil  for. not  giving  an  acceptable  response 
or  she  may  criticize  the  child's  response,  or  she  may 
indicate  that  the  response  was  incorrect. 


Hie  teacher  provides  cues  and  additional  information  to 
aid  the  rJiild  in  responding.    She  may  direct  the  child  s 
attention  to  some  item  of  information,  or  hint  at  the 
correct  answer.    Sometimes  she  may  even  give  the  correct 
answer.    She  may  explain  why  a  response  is  correct  or 
incorrect.    She  may  add  information  to  the  response  and 
clarify  it  or  she  may  ask  the  child  to  elaborate  on  a 
previous  response. 
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30.3.'^^ 
Categories  of  the 

Indiana  Pupil  Participation  Schedule  (IPPS) 

1.  Pupil  raises  hand 

2.  Pupil  raises  hand;  called  on  by  teacher 

3.  Pupil  raises  hand;  called  on  by  teacher;  makes  response 

4.  Pupil  does  not  raise  hand;  called  on  by  the  teacher 

6.    Pupil  does  not  raise  hand;  called  on  by  the  teacher;  makes 
a  response 

6.    Not  called  on  by   eacher;  speaks  to  the  teacher 
?•    Pi5>il  asks  a  question 
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FLORIDA  CLIMATE  AND  CONTROL  SYSTEM^ 
Practice  Form 
Rotert  S.  $o«r.  Ruth  M.  te,  «nd  Mirjorit  RtgOfU* 


Tip*. 


EplKKk. 


toort. 


TCACHCR 


1  ®©®Tucher  Ontral 

2  €)€)€)Ljads  singing,  girrwi, 

Itorytimt 
3©©€)Movei  frtely  among  puptli 
4  @©®W}thdraws  from  clais 
&©©®Umi  blackboard,  A-V  equip. 
6  ©© ®  Ignores,  refuses  to  attend  pupil 
7©©®  Attends  pupti  briefly 
S©©®  Anends  pupil  closely 
9©©®Anends  pupils  tn  succession 
10©©®  Anends  simultaneous  activities 


VERBAL 
CONTROL 

11©©®PralMS 
12®©®  Asks  for  status 
13©©®Stigoests.  guides 
14©©®FMdback.  cites  reason 
15©©®QuMtions  for  reflective 
thought 

16©©®Correct  w/o  criticism  (SM) 
17 ©©©Questions  for  control 
18©©®Questions  states  behavior  rule 
19®©®0irfcu  With  reason 
20®©®Directs  w/o  reason 
21  (i)©®Uses  time  pressure 
22® ©©Calls  child  by  name 
23©©® Interrupts  puptI,  cuts  off 
24©©®Warns 

25®©®Supv.  pupit  closely,  imbtiZbi. 

26  ©©©Criticizes 

27 ©©©Orders,  commands 

28 ©©©Scolds,  punishes 

29 ©©©Uses  ftrm  tone 

30©©(Sruses  sharp  tone 


NONVIRML 
CONTROL 


31  ©©©Tolerates  deviant  behavior 
32©©0Potitive  redirection 
33®©®Nodi,  smilN  for  control 
34®©®Potltive  facial  feedback 
36®©®Usn  "body  Engllih" 
90®  ©©Gestures 
37©©®Gives  tangible  reward 
38®©®Touches,  pats  (gentte) 
39®©®Holds,  pushes,  spanks  (firm) 
40®  ©©Takes  equipment,  book 
41  ©©®Signals,  raps 
42©©®Shhhl  Shakes  head 
43 ©©©Glares,  frowns 


PUnL 


a®©®Pupil  Central 
46®©®Pup}l  -  no  choice 
46®©®Pupil  '*  limited  choloa 
47®®®Pupil  **  frM  cholot 

4i®©®(Seat  work  w/o  taacher 
40®®®{Seat  work  with  teacher 

eO®©®(Worfcs.  plays  with  much 

superviikm 
61  ©©©(Works,  plays  with  little 
supervision 

52 ®©& (Resists,  disobeys  directions 
tt3©©®(0bevs  directions 
54®©®Aiks  permiask>n 
66®@®Fo}lows  routine  w/o  reminder 
66®©®Reporu  rule  to  another 
S7®©®Tanlas 
M®©0Gives  information 
M®©®GivM  direction 
ID®@0OivM  reason 
f1  ®  ©©Speaks  aloud  w/o  parmisaion 

(ContiiNiad  fiMtt  aokimn) 


MPIL  (Continued) 


02©®®EngaQes  In  out •  of  •  bounds 

behavior 
63®®® Parallel  work  or  play 
14  ®@® Work  with  socialization 
60®® ©Collaborative  work  or  play 
66 ©©©Works,  plays  competitively 
67®  ©©Task  related  movement 
68®©©Alm)ess  wandering 
69  ®@®  Fantasy 
70®  ©©Uses  play  object  as  itself 
71  ©@® Seeks  reassuranca,  support 
72®©® Shows  pride 
73®®® Shows  fear,  shame, 

hunoiiiation 
74®@®Shows  apathy 


SOCIALIZATION 


76®©®Almost  never 
76®®®Occaaionally 
77®@®Fraqu«itly 


IMATERIALS 

76®©®  Structure  Teacher  behavtor 
79®©®  Structure  Pupil  behavior 


FUPIL  INTEREST 
ATTENTION 
(Rank  1  »ow  to  5  hi^) 

12  3  4  5 
•OO    O    O    O  O 


*lnttitute  for  Oovolopmont  of  Humin  Roiourooi,  Colltgi  of  Education,  Unlvortlty  of  Florida, 
Gaintivillo,  Florida  32601. 
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FLORtOA  CLIMATE  AND  CONTROL  SYSTEM^ 


TEACHER  VERBAL 
A  1  ®€)®S«y$  "Stop  It/'  ttc 
A  2  ®©®Us«s  threatening  ton« 
A  3®©®Rfj«ct(child 
A  4(D©®Crit{ciMi,  blfiTMi 
A  6(g)©®W«rni 

A  eGeGYtiit 

A  7®@®SoQkfi.  humttlmi 
A  $e@®Ottm 
A  0(2>O®CDco(^  IfivofftmMt 
niriL  VERBAL 
^ <9€)®8iVf  "Ho,"  "\  wonV  tU. 
All  ®G®Tmim 
Al2(S®®Uuflhi 
All®e)®TfttlM 
Al4(i)£)®Commindt  or  dammdi 
AlB(g)©®MikM  dilpira9in0  ramirfc 
Al6®©®D9fn«ndt  atttntion 
A17®® ® MIkat  lomaonfl  "faai  imiir. 
All®©®  Find*  fault 
A19®©®ThrMtans 
A20®©®0th«r 
A21®0®t)Coda  Imotvamant 


AFFSCt 

TEACHER  NONVERBAL 
A22®©® Waits  for  child 
A23®©®  Frowns 
A^®©®  Points,  ihakat  finger 
A26®©®Puihei  or  pulli,  holdi 
A2f  A®®Showi  diiguit . 
A2yv$®®Taket  materUt 
A2B®®®  fiefuMt  to  ratpond  to  child 
A^®0®  Other 

PUPIL  NONVERBAL 
AIO®®®Mfket  facai,  frowna 
Atl  ®  ®  ®  Pouti,  wHhdrawi 
AM®®®  Uncooperative,  retlitint 
All®®®8tamp«,  throwi.  Harm 
A|4®®®  imerfarH,  thraatk^ 
A|l®®®Takii,  demagH  property 
A9l®®®Pickt>  at  child 
AtT®®®Puihet  or  puili,  hoidt 
A3i®®®Hits,  hurtt 
AIB®©.®li  left  out 
A40®©®0ther 


W8ITIVE  AFFECT 


TEACHER  VERBAL 
A41  ®©®Sayi  'Thank  you/'  etc 
A42®©®  Agree«  with  child 
A43®®®SvpporU  child 
A44®®®0ivei  Individual  attention 
A45®©®Warm,  congenial 
A46®©®Prfi<ei  child 
A47®®®0evelopf  "we  feeling" 
A4a®©®li  enthuiiaitlc 
A49®@®  Other 
A60®0®®Code  liwolvemem 

PUPIL  VERBAL 
A51  ®©®Seyi  "Thank  you/'  etc 
A52®©®Soundi  friendly 
A53®©® Agreet  with  another 
A54®@®lnitiatef  contact 
A5B®©®0fferi  to  share,  cooperate 
A66®©®Si!PPoni  another 
A67®©®ls  inthuiiastic 
ABB®@®PraleH  ano'.her 
A5B®@®Halpe  another 
A60®@®0ther 
A61®0®®Coda  Invetvement 


TEACHER  NONVERBAL 
Aj|2®®®  AcoipU  fevor  for  self 
Ae®©®Wait&  for  child 
Ai4®®®  Give!,  individual  attention 
ABB®©®Warm,  congenial 
Alf®®®  Listen!  carefully  to  child 
Aiil7®®®SmiM.  laughs,  nods 
ABB®®®Pets,  hugi.  etc. 
ABB®®®8ymtiathetic 
A70®®®Othar 

PUPIL  NONVERBAL 
A71®@®  Helpful,  ihiftf 
A72®®®  Leans  doie  to  another 
At3®©®ChoOSH  another 
A74®@®Smilei,  lauf^a  with  another 
A7S®Q®  Pati,  hugi  enother 
A7#®@®  Agreeable,  cooperative 
A77®®®  Enthusiastic 
A7l®®®Horfeplay 
A7tC^®®  Other 


CODE  INVOLVBMf  NT:  0  "  None  Involvgd  1'Pewkwohrad  2  •  Up  to  ^  the  elMi  I  -  More  then  half 
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Organization  of  the  Special  Project  PRIME  Unit 


Melvyn  I.  Semmel 
Acting  D1rector»  CITH 

S.  Thiagarajan 
IDL  Coordinator 

Meredith  Adler  Robert  S.  Soar 

Coordinator,  XITH,' PRIME  Unit  Director 


j            IBMS  II 

1 1  .J  

ICDS 

 —       _  jj 

IPPS 

FLACCS 

i 

\  Manua 

Is 

i 

\  Instructional 
Prograrers 

Ted  Frick 

Ted  Hasselbring 

Anne  Briggs 

Senior 
Programer 

S.  Thiagarajan 

Instructional 
Pi^ogramer 

Ted  Frick 

Editor 

Chris  Barger 

Instructional 
Programer 

Chad  Sivasallam 

Instructional 
Proaramer 

Ruth  Soar 
Marjorie  Ragosta 

— 1  \ 

(  Audiovisual 

Anne  Briggs 
Ted  Hasselbring 
Ted  Frick 

Audio 

Chris  Barger 

Video 

Chris  Barger 
Ted  Frick 
Ted  Hasselbring 
Anne  Briggs 

Chris  Barger 
Ted  Hasselbring 
Anne  Briggs 
Ted  Frick 
Chad  Sivasailam 

Video 

Ruth  Soar 
Marjorie 
Ragosta 
Stephen  Soar 
Linda  Soar 

Role  Play  Unit 

Anne  Briggs 

Contents:  ICDS  Training  Kit 


ItCBI 


Contents 


Ooscriptica 


Observer's  Training  Manual 

ICOS  Training  Booklet 

Coding  Booklets 

Audio  Tapes: 

Tape  1      Exercise  1 

Exercise  2 

Tape  2      Exercise  3 

Exercise  4 

Exercise  S 

Tape  3      Exercise  6 

Tape  4  Itother  Bear  A 
Tape  5      Mother  Bear  B 


109  pages  and 
Abridged  Manual 


134  pages  and 
•4  pttMjoen- 
fiialHgn 


10  Binutes 


20  sinutes 


SO  ainutes 

SO  ainutes 
SO  Minutes 


Prograzaed  instruction  book. 
Introduces  categories  issid 
coding  role5* 

Instructions  and  feedback 
for  audio  visual  satcriais« 


Secording  denrice  f«>r  cotlii^s 
status  data»  ciassraosi  data» 
and  ICPS  codes 


ExaK^ples  of  categories  uitU 
iMediate  feedback. 

Discrittination  of  specific 
categories  fro&  dioice  of 
two  desttnds,  iiGaodiate 
fieedbadc  • 

Demand  coding  intmduciii:^ 
use  of  coding  booklets. 
Ten  sets  of  five  ddsjuznds, 
feedback  after  eadi  set. 

Five  sets  of  ten  deasnds 
with  feedback  after  e&cia 
set. 

TWo  sets  of  twenty-five 
desumds*  fec&ack  after 
each  set. 

RecogjBitioQ  aad  coustt  of 
interdi«ges»  interdt^^^s 
identified  in  feedbac3:« 


Counting  of 

interchanges. 

Conflmation. 


Tapes  A  S  B 

can  be  used 
together  xa 
differefit 
lengt?is  of 
seg?2cnts  to 
suit  indiv- 
idual uccd&m 
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ItM 


Contents 


Description 


Tape  6      Mother  Bear  C 

Tape  7  Mother  Bear  D 
Tape  8      Mother  Bear  E 

Tape  9  Exercise  7 
Tape  10     Exercise  8 

Tape  11     Exercise  9 

Tape  12     Exercise  10 

Role  Playing  Unit: 
Audio  Role  Playing  Tape 
and  4  Sets  of  Cards 


30  minutes 

30  ainutes 
SO  minutes 

30  ainutes 
30  ainutes 

30  minutes 

30  ainutes. 
45  ainutes 


1.  Practice  Video  Tape  (3  sexncnts)  30  ainutes 

2.  Practice  Video  Tape  (3  segaents)  30  minutes 

Criterion  Video  Tape  (5  segaents)  30  minutes 

Classrooa  Data  Instruction  31  page;. 
Manual 


Head  Cleaning  Kits 


Data  collection  sheets 

Data  Collection  Rules 
Observation  Coding  Rules 


Master  Scoring  Sheets 


cotton  .wahs , 
head  cleaner 
for  magietic 
heads 

120 

SO  pages 


20 


Coding  both  teacher  detnaiids 
and  pupil  responses. 

Coding  feedback  only. 

Coding  teacher  demand,  pupil 
response t  and  feedback. 

Teadiet  demand,  pupil  response, 
and  feedback  in  simulated 
classroom  lessons. 

Teacher  demand,  pupil  response 
and  feedback  in  simulated 
classroom  lessoils. 

Cdding  for  the  Experimental 
and  Contrast  children  added. 

Same  as  above. 

Teacher  cards,  pupil  cards, 
and  number  cards.  Self 
instructional  unit  for 
simulation  of  classroom 
setting. 


Lists  ground  rules,  defines 
terminology,  and  gives  ex- 
amples of  coding  system  for 
collection   of  classroom  data 
connon  to  ail  systems 

Materials  and  instructions 
for  cleaning  magnetic  heads 
of  audio  visual  equipment. 


Provides  checklist  of  rules 
and  procedures  for  coders  to 
follow, including  conduct, 
coding,  and  relay  of  data. 

Punched  cardboard  keys  for 
facilitating  ra^^d  hand 
scoring  of  coding  booklets* 
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Item 


Contents 


Description 


Pretest : 

Bither: 

IBNtS  Pretest  of  Coder  Ability 


6  pages 


Or: 


The  Auditory  Acuity  Test 


Test  of  category  recall  trtd 
application. 

Audio  tape  and  discriminatioti 
exercise  of  word  cla*»sifi  cations 
occuring  within  the  context  of 
the  tape. 
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Contents:    IBMS  II  Training  Kit 


Iteii 


Observer's  Training  Manuel 


I8MS  Training  Booklet 


Coding  Booklets 


Contents 


Description 


147  pages  and 

Abridged  Manual 


113  pages 


50  Blnutes 


Programed  Instruction  book. 
Introduces  categories  and 
coding  rules. 

Instructions  for  operation 
of  video  equipment  and  audio 
visual  materials. 

ftecording  device  for  coding 
status  data,  classroom  data, 
and  IBMS  II  codes. 


Video  Tapes: 

1.   Training  Tape  segments) 


1  hour  tape, 
played  twice 


2.    Practice  Tape  (7  scg^ients) 


Criterion  Tape 


1  hour 
30  minutes 


Simulated  classroom  lesson. 
Each  segment  shows  one 
teadier  category  and  one 
pupil  category.    The  pupil 
rategorles  are  coded  in  the 
first  run  and  the  teacher 
categories  in  the  second 
run. 

Practice  coding  of  IBMS  11. 
Simulated  classroom  lessons < 

To  be  used  as  criterion 
measure  for  IBMS  coders 


Audio  Tapes  : 

td  Second  Beep  Tapes 


1  hour 


Audio  Supplement  Tapes  (4) 


30  minutes 


tele  Plmylng  Unit: 
Amdio  Rdle  Flmylng  Tape  ind 
4  Sets  of  Cards 


45  minutes 


Beep  occurs  every  10  sec. 
on  the  entire  tape.  For 
use  with  practice  tapes. 
Can  be  used  alone  for 
training  coders'  internal 
clocks . 

Used  simultaneously  with 
training  tape.    Cues  the 
trainee  to  code  at  the 
occurence  of  the  been. 
Training  booklet  provides 
feedback  on  the  categoiy 
at  the  occurence  of  the 
beep. 

Teacher  cards,  pupil  cards 
and  number  cards.  Self 
instructional  unit  for 
simulation  of  classroom 
setting. 
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Item 


Contents 


Description 


Classroom  Data  Instruction 
Manual 


Ddta  Collection  Sheets 
Head  Cleaning  Kit 


Data  Collection  Rules 
Observation  Coding  Rules 


Master  Scoring  Keys 


31  pages 


120 

cotton  swibs, 
head  cleaner 
for  nagnetic 
heads 

50  pages 


20 


Lists  ground  rules,  defines 
teminology,  and  gives  ex<- 
anples  of  coding  system  for 
collection  of  classrooo  data 
tonoon  to  all  systens* 


Materials  and  instructions 
for  cleaning  nagnetic  heads 
of  audio  visual  equipment. 


Provides  checklist  of 
rules  and  procedures  for 
coders  to  follow,  including 
conduct,  coding,  and  relay 
of  data* 

Punched  cardboard  keys  for 
facilitating  rapid  hand 
scoring  of  coding  booklets* 


Pretest: 


Either: 

IBMS  Pretest  of  Coder  Ability        6  pages 


Or: 


The  Auditory  Acuity  Test 


Test  of  category  recall  and 
application* 


Audio  tape  and  discrimination 
exercise  of  word  classifications 
occuring  within  the  context  of 
the  tape. 


ERLC 
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Contmts:  irPS  Trtininf  Kit* 


ItM 


Contents 


Dtseription 


Observer's  Training  Manual 


Video  Tape  Sessions  Booklet 


47  pages 


IPPS  Training  Tape  (5  segments)       SO  Minutes 


Coding  Booklets 


Programed  instruction  book. 
Introduces  categories  and 
coding  rules* 

Instructions  for  audiovisual 
materials 

Coding  of  simulated  class- 
room lesson  from  video  tapes « 

Recording  device  for  coding 
status  data,  classroom  data, 
and  IPPS  codes. 


Data  Collection  Sheets 

Data  Collection  Rules 
Observation  Coding  Rules 


SO  pages 


Provides  checklist  of  rules 
and  procedures  for  coders  to 
fnilow,  including  conduct » 
coding,  and  relay  of  data. 


Either: 

IBMS  Pretest  of  Coder  Ability 


6  pages 


Test'  of  category  recall  and 
application* 


Or: 


The  Auditory  Acuity  Test 


Audio  tape  and  discrimination 
exercise  of  word  classifications 
occuring  within  the  context  of 
the  tape. 


*For  Project  PRIME*  materials  for  Ii^PS  were  combined  with  contents  of  individual  kits 
for  the  other  three  systems. 


ERIC 
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Contents?  FLACCS  Training  Kit 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Tsaining  Mantial 


FLACCS  Practice  Tapes 


Coding  Booklets 


Data  Collection  Rules 
Observation  Coding  Rules 

FLACCS  Criterion  Tape 


Classroom  Data 
Instruction  Manual 


30 


1^1  pp. 

U  30Hain 
tapes 


50  pp. 


1  SOnnin, 
tape 

31  pp. 


— — 


tion  Syttfeatas  &  introduction  to 
categories 

Transcripts  of  videotape  segments 
&  their  appropriate  codes 

Live  classroom  activities  de- 
picting each  category 

Recording  device  for  doding  status 
data  I  classroom  da*ta' Sf  FLACCS  cate^ 
gorles 

Provides  checklist  of  anxles  &  pro- 
cediarfes  for  coders  to  follow 

Criterion  measure  for  FLACCS  coders 


Ltets  grouhd  rules »  defines  term- 
inology, &  gives  examples  ^f  coding 
system  for  collection  of  classroom 
data  common  to  all  systems 
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Video  Taping  Schedule 


October  30,  1971  -  8:30  am  to  12:30  pm 
8:30  -  9:00 

9:00  -  12:00 
12:00  -  12:30 

Resources 


Equipmdnt  set-up  and 
rehearsF.i  fcr  teachers 

Tape  IBIB  iPractice  Tape 

Evaluation 


8  pupils      high  school 
4-6  teachers 
video  equipment 
production  room  -  TEL 


November  6,  1971  -  8:30  am  to  12:30  pm 
8:30  -  9:00 

9:00  -  12:00 
12:00  -  12:30 

Resources 


Equipment  set-up  and 
rehearsal  for  teachers 

J.BMS-ICDS  Criterion  Tape 

Evaluation 


10-12  pupils,  elementary 
4-6  teachexs 
video  equipment 
production  room  -  TEL 


November  13,  1971  -  8:30  am  to  12:30  pm 
8:30  -  9:0C 

9:00  -  12:00 
12:00  -  12:30 

Resources 


Equipment  set-up  and 
rehearsal  for  teachers 

IBMS  Teacher  Training  Tape 

Evaluation 


10-12  pupils  -  elementary 
4-6  teachers 
video  equipment  \ 
production  room  -  TEL 
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Video  Taping  Schedule 
IBMS  Taping  Schedule  Saturday,  November  13,  1972     8:30  ara  -12:30  pm 


Time 

■  Group 

Activity 

Coordinator 

Teacher 

Behaviors 

8:30  -  8:45 

all 

Organization:  Group- 

Ted 

None 

ing, name  tags,  model 

Anne 

f  2ines 

iJS  -  8:55 

1 

Prepare  segment  1 

Anne 

Judy 

X 

1 

•5:55  -  9:05 

1 

Tape  segment . 1 

Anne 

Judy 

t 

T 

2 

Prepare  segment  2 

Ted 

Mona 

si 

••»'0S  -  9:15 

2 

Tape  segment  2 

Ted 

Men  a 

si 

cs 

1 

Prepare  segment  3 

Anne 

Karin 

n 

n 
U 

9:15  -  9:25 

1 

Tape  segment  3 

Anne 

Karin 

n 

D 

2 

Prepare  segment  4 

Ted 

Judy 

vi 

VT 
Vi» 

9:25  -  9:35 

2 

Tape  segment  4 

Ted 

Judy 

vi 

VL 

1 

Prepare  segment  5 

Anne 

Mona 

pi 

rn 

VtL/ 

9:35  -  9:45 

1 

Tape  segment  5 

Anne 

Mona 

pi 

CD 

2 

Prepare  segment  6 

Ted 

Karin 

Vd 

9:45  -"9:55 

2 

Tape  segment  6 

Ted 

Karin 

va 

Q+ 

1 

Prepare  segment  7 

Anne 

Judy 

pa 

Q- 

9:55  -  10:05 

1 

Tape  segment  7 

Anne 

Judy 

pa 

Q- 

T#»d 

pr 

Fu 

10:05  -  10:15 

2 

Tape  segment  8 

Ted' 

Mona 

pr 

Pu 

1 
1 

rXepaZ^C  SCgiucnU  V 

/VIIIIC 

vr  • 

I 

10-15  -  10:45 

all 

BREAK! 

all 

all 

10:45  -  10:55 

1 

Tape  segment  9 

Anne 

Karin 

vr 

I 

2 

Prepare  segment  10 

Ted 

Judy 

* 

Pr 

10:55  -  11:05 

2 

Tape  segment  10 

Ted 

Judy 

* 

Pr 

Prepare  segment  11 

Anne 

Mona 

Es 

11:05  -  11:15 

1 

Tape  segment  11 

Anne 

Mona 

it 

Es 

r  rep  are  s  c  ginen  u  i  ^ 

i  cu 

Karin 

va 

H 

11 -15  -  11 :25 

2 

Tape  segr^nt  12 

Ted 

Karin 

va 

H 

1 

Prepare  Sv  ^ment  13 

Anne 

Judy 

it 

R  ' 

11:25  -  11:35 

1 

Tape  segment  13 

Anne 

Judy 

* 

R 

11:35  -  Noon 

all 

Watch  tape 

all 

all 

all 

ERIC 


Audio  Taping  Schedule 


The  following  schedule  for  audio  taping  of  adult  readers  for  the  ICDS 
training  program  has  been  set  up: 


Thursday,  November  11th 


10:00  -  12:00 


Chris  Barger 
Bill  Zimmerman 
Karin  ^tyers 
Meredith  Adler 


10:00  -  12:00 


Chris  Barger 
Bruce  Baum 
Renie  Adams 
Karin  M/ers 
Meredith  Adler 


1:00  -  3:00 


Chris  Barger 
Meredith  Adler 
Karin  Myers 


Audio  taping  will  be  done  at  TEL, 
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Personnel  for  Audiovisual  Components 


The  following  served  as  planners,  teachers,  students  and  technical 
assistants  in  early  model  tapes.    Each  worked  approximately  IS  hours. 

Bruce  Beming 
Steve  Kramer 
Gary  Albrecht 
Nick  Stayrook 
Jeri  Hasselbring 
Pat  Plala 
Jan  Malinovski 
Idajean  Nindell 
Renee  Utt 
Karin  Myers 
Meredith  Adler 
Omest  Orchitwa 
Albert  Fink 
Stewart  Swenson 
Cindy  Nichols 
Ted  Frick 
Ted  Hasselbring 
Anne  Btiggs 
Judy  Lack 
Tracy  Calloway 
Mona  Ballard 

High  school  students  participating  in  video  tapings  in  October  for 
approximately  6  hours  each; 

Jeannette  Brown 
Mora  Coiners 
Randle  ^einier 
Ernest  'Spencer 
Mary  Vanderwerp 

Fifth  grade  students  from  St.  Charles  School,  Bloomington,  who 
participated  in  videotaping  November  6,  13,  and  20.    Each  participated 
for  15  hours 

Ruth  Sonton 
Chris  R}iea 
Lev  Kravxzuk 
Silly  Flisher 
Sherry  tlckhdff 
Scott  Rcardon 
Brian  Gerth 
Tammy  White 
Cathy  Weltz 
Jean  McDevitt 
Thad  Chance 
Joe  Thomas 
Betsy  Hoff 
Barbara  Robinson 
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4*    CITH  personnel  who  assisted  at  these  sessions  by  serving  as  teachers, 
planning  lessons,  cueing  diildren,  changing  signs,  and  arranging  and 
running  equipment: 

Ted  Hasselbring 
Ted  Frick 
Anne  Briggs 
Meredith  Adler 
Chris  Barge r 
Judy  Lack 
Bruee  Baum 
Karin  Vyers 
Mona  Ballard 
Tracy  Calloway 
S.  Thiagarajan 
Chad  Sivasailam 
Tom  Coffinan 
Bob  Zuckerman 
Bill  Zicmiennan 

5.  High  school  and  junior  high  students  from  University  School  who  appear 
.  in  audiotape  components.    Each  participated  approximately  IS  hours,  in 

eluding  planning,  rehearsal  time,  and  actual  taping.    Taping  was  done 
after  school  at  the  TEL  from  November  5  through  15. 

Anne  Blaishell 
Laura  Deaspaira 
Scott  Murray 
Mark  Wentworth 
Mary  Weitworth 
Robin  Fitch 
Beck  El Lenwood 
Michelle  Hemeger 
Karen  Hrisomolos 
Heidi  Marer 
Tom  Richardson 
Matthew  Zimmer 
Edda  Navarro 
Jamie  Calloway 

6.  CITH  personnel  who  prepared  scripts,  wrote  and  coded  questions,  super- 
vised sessions,  or  served  as  teachers  were: 

Chris  Barge r 
Karin  Ifyers 
Tracy  Calloway 
Meredith  Adler 
Lynn  Shoff 
Ted  Hasselbring 
Idajean  Windell 
Karen  Greenough 
Bill  Zimmerman 
Lib  Buck 
Judy  Lack 
Barbara  Senden 

o  ^350 
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Developmental  Testers 


The  following  people  spent  approximately 
35  hours  each  in  developmental  testing 
programs  prior  to  January  1,  1972: 


Nancy  Mott 
Kathy  Sdiiaffino 
Sherry  Reiche 
Jane  Simon 
Margaret  Porter 
Barry  Gillespie 
Elizabeth  Buck 
Chad  Sivssailam 
Elizabeth  Friedman 
Eliazbeth  Coolman 
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Preview  Workshop  for  CITH  Staff 
January  3-7,  1972 


instructional  Develop«ent  Coordinator 

Systems  Coordinator 

Trainers 


Trainees 
(40  hours) 


IBMS  II 


IPPS 


Elizabeth  Buck 

Judy  Dibble 

Barbara  Senden 

Sue  Shuster 
Albert  H.  Fink 
Idajean  Hindell 
Chad  Sivasailam 


S.  Thiagarajan 
Meredith  Adler 
Ted  Frick 

S.  thiagarajan 

Anne  Briggs 

Ted  Hasselbring 

Chad  Sivasailam 


ICDS  IPPS 

Bill  Zimmerman 
Dorothy  Semmel 
.i'udy  Lack 
ICaren  Myers 

Bob  Zuckermwi 

Karen  Greenough 

Lynn  Shoff 

Barry  Gillespie 
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Ttxu  Training  Te«  (Univtrsit/  of  T*x«i  StudMts) 
Jtanaxjr  9  -  14,  1972 


Cmter  for  Innovation  in  TMdiing  the  Hnndieaj^ 

University  of  Florida 

ICDS  -  XPPS 

IBMB  It  •  IPPS 

FLAOCS  *  IPS^"" 

Martha  Bates. 

Mltsi  Ghaaben 

Baxbara  Balfcur 

Linda  Bishop 

Vidd  6oMS 

Carlos  Gris 

Nanc/  Fanning 

Johanna  Hulls 

brm  Littoa 

Margaret  Gamer 

Joten  Wller 

Linda  Sheets 

Manuel  Mirabel 

Linda  Nhite 

Kant  Sidpi^. 

State  Selby 

riiyllis  Ulnford 

Jettiette  Mmdt 

John  Staler 

^  Chad  Sivasailan  and  Idbert  2uckaf— i  of  dlH  also  attaaded  the  FLAOCS  ^tTa^iiO^. 


l^r.!!f  ^.'/^V'- 


?5h>^y.\--  :         -  .1'" 


i?^-^  -  - 


Iv  IBMS 

2.  iCOS' 

3.  IPPS 

.3  Obsarvation  System  MorMtKJ^s  InStMsP^ '^^^^^^^ 


Texas  Training  Team  Workshop    January  9-14,  1972 
Center  for  Innovation  in  Teaching  the  Handicapped,  Indiana  University 
Institute  for  Development  of  Human  Resources,  Florida  University 


8:00-10:00  a,ip. 


10:00-12:00  am  Ij00-3t00'rpm 


3:00-5:00  pm* 


o 

>> 

U 

"J 

c. 

c 

1 

Introduction:  Class- 
room Data  Instruction 
Manual;  IPPS  Training 
Manual* 


IPPS:  Video 
Tape. 


Classroom  Coding* 


Classroom  Simulation^ 


u 

CO 

to  D 

3  CO 


IBMS  II:  Written  Pro- 
gram, Pupil  Behavior 
plus  Chapters  21  &  22 

ICDS:  Introduction; 
Read  Observer's  Train- 
ing  Manual,  Chapters 
1-11. 

FI.ACCS:  Quiz  on  Cate- 
gories; Review  Quiz; 
Video  Tape  Categories 
1*10. 


Training  Tape; 
Pupil  Behavior 
at  TEL 

Discussion; 
Read  Chapters 
12-16. 


Video  Tape 
on  Verbal 
Control  Cate- 
gories. 


Finish  Training 
Tape  Part  I,  TEL; 
Finish  Written 
Program. 

Chapter  17;  Dis- 
cussion. 


Video  Tape  on 
Non-verbal  Control 
Categories* 


Teacher  Behavior, 
Cottage  K« 


Audio  Tape  Exercises 
#1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 


Video  Tape  Pupil 
Pupil  Categories# 


c 


IBMS  II:  Quick  Test 
or.  Categories;  Finish 
Training  Tape,  Teacher 
Behavior • 

ICDS:  Test  and  Re- 
view; Audio  Tape:  Ex. 
//6,  Mother  Bear  A  &  B. 

FLACCS:  Video  Tapes 
Pupil  Behaviors,  Soc- 
ialization, Materials, 
&  Pupil  Interest 
Sections. 


IBMS  Role 
flaying. 


discussion; 
Mother  Bear  C, 
1),  E. 

Review  all 
Categories. 


Practice  Tape  in 
ITEL. 


Exercise  #7, 


Classroom 
Observation, 


Continue  Practice  Tape, 


Role  Playing;  Exercise 
#8. 


Discussion  of  Classroom 
Coding. 


H 

CO  >> 


IBMS  II:  Criterion 
Tape  Trial  I  at  TEL; 
Discussion;  Good 
Coders  and  Good 
Trainees. 


pDntinue 
ULscussion: 
^R  Practice. 


Classroom  Coding 
in  Schools. 


Classroom  Simulation 
kt  TEL. 


(continued  on  next  page) 
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3:00-10:00  am 

1  f 
10:00-12:00  am 

1:00-3:00  pm 

3:00-5:00  pra 

<V 

o 
c 

•H 

c 

0 

u 

CO 
>> 

iCDS:  Test  and  Re- 
view; Video  Practice 
Tapes  #  2,3,4,5,6. 

FLACCS:  Video  Tape 
on  Teacher  Verbal 
&  Non-verbal;  Pupil 
Verbal  &  Non-verbal 
Negative  Vffect 
Categories* 

Criterion  Tape 
I. 

Video  Tape 
Teacher  Verbal 
&  Non-verbal; 
Pupil  Verbal  & 
Non-verbal  Pos- 
itive Affect. 

Procedures  for  En- 
tering; Classroom 
Coding. 

Classroom  Obser- 
vations. 

Code  Classroom  Simulation, 
take  turns  teaching. 

Criterion  Test;  Discus- 
sion of  Categories. 

t 

rH 

'  d 

.  d 
I-  n 

IBMS  II:  Criterion 
Tape  Trial     at  TEL; 
Classroom  Coding  in 
Schools . 

ICDS:    Question  and 
Answer;    Code  Criter- 
ion Tape  II. 

FLACCS:  Classroom 
Observation* 

Continue 
Classroom  Cod- 
ing; Discussion 
at  T£L« 

Score  Criterion 
Coding  Sheets* 

Review  of  all 
Categories. 

Farewell t 

Final  Preparation 
for  Texas  Training. 

Discussion  of  Work- 
shop structures  in 
Texas;  Operation  & 
Maintenance  or  vtk 

Discussion  of  Workshop 
Procedures,  etc. 

*Addltional  evening  instruction  was  made  available  for  those  trainees  desiring  it. 
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Texas  Training  Team  Workshop,  January  9-14,  1972 
Institute  for  Developnent  of  Pman  Resoiu'ces 


Sunday  evening:  Distribute  manuals  and  ask  trainees  to  study  for  a 
quiz. 

Monday: 

9 : 00-9 : 30  Introduction 

9:30-10:30   Introduce  categories  for  Participation  Scale 
10:30-10:45  Quiz  on  categories 
10:45-11:00  Break 

11:00-12:30  Observe  video-t^  &  study  7  participation  categories 
12:30-1:30  Lunch 

1:30-3:00    Role-play  4;WVlev/  participation  categories 
3:00-3:15  Break 

3:15-3:45     Criterion  tape  for  7  categories  of  participation  scale 
3:45-4:15     Review  criterion  tests 

4:15-5:00     Discuss  status  data  &  coipilation  of  machine-score- 
able  coding  booklets 

Tuesday: 

9:00-9:30     Acininister  quiz  on  categories 
9:30-9:45     Review  quiz 

9:45-10:30   Observe  video-tape  &  study  first  10  categories 
10:30-10:45  Break 

10:45-12:00  Obsai've  video-tape  &  study  verbal  control  cauegpries 
12:00-1:00  Lunch 

1:00-2:30     Observe  video- t£f>es  &  study  nonverbal  oontrol  categories 
2:30-2:45  Break 

2:45-4:30     Observe  video-tape  &  study  pupil  categories 
Wednesday : 

9:00-10:30  Observe  video-tapes,  study  pupil  behaviors,  socialization, 

matei\lals  &  pvpll  Interest  sections 
10:30-10:45  Break 
10:45-12:00  Reveiw 
12:00-1:00  Lunch 

1:00-3:00     Live  classroom  observation  experience 
3:00-3:30     Return  frou  Laboratory  School 
3:30-5:00     Discuss  observing  experiences- 

Thursday: 

9:00-10:30  Observe  video-tape  &  study  teacher  verbal  &  nonverbal j 

pi^^il  verbal  &  iionverbal  negative  affect  categroies, 
10:30-10:45  Break 

10:^^-12:30  Observe  video-tape  &  study  teacher  verbal  &  nonverbal; 

pupil  verbal  &  nonverbal  positive  affect  categories 
12:30-1:30-  Lunch 

1:30-3:00     Live  classroom  observation  experience 
3:30-5:00     Take  criterion  test  &  discuss  categories  giving  the 
most  difficulty 
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Friday: 

9:00-10:30 

10:30-11:00 

11:00-12:30 

12:30-1:30 

1:30-3:00 

3:00-3:15 
3:15-5:00 


Live  classroon  observation  experience 
Retunn  frorr.  Laboratory  School 
Review  categories 

Lunch  . 
Discuss  workshop  structures  vMch  trainers  are  to 

conduct 
Break 

Continued  discussion  of  futul?e  workshops,  use  oi 
materials,  etc. 


Saturday  morning:   Trainers  return  to  Austin 


ERIC 
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Appendix 

Nat^lals  Sulprftted  In  l^yjinj^i^  of  t^^^^ 
Observatlor  Traljl.1  ng^rksfiogs 


*1  Letter  to  Regional  Educatidh 
Directors 
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Texas  Education  Agency 


♦  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
•  STATE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 
•  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


201  East  Eievenih  Street 
Austin,  Texas 


78701 


December  23,  1971 


TO:    REGIONAL  EDQCATION  SERVICE  CENTER  DIRECTORS  ADDRESSED: 


We  wish  to  apologize  for  the  confusiort  in  ccranunicatian  that  has 
occxirred  regarding  Project. PRIME.   The  confusion  has  resulted  from 
the  problems  in  developing  a  training  model  \Mch  has  a  high  prob- 
ability of  success.   We  regret  not  having  kept  the  Regional  Ser- 
vice Centers  fiilly  informed  of  the  progress  of  Project  PRIME.  We 
hope  that  the  enclosed  Overview  of  PRIME  will  clarify  some  of  the 
confusion  and  will  provide  you  with  some  of  the  information  you 
need  about  the  Project.   Also  enclosed  are  the  names  of  the  local 
education  agencies,  school  canpuses  and  the  nuiriber  of  cMldren  and 
teachers  in  your  region  \ibo  are  participating  in  Project  PRIME,  and 
a  set  of  the  attitudinal,  social  adjustment  and  self -concept  ques- 
tionnaires idiich  we  will  be  administering  in  January.  A  year-long 
calendar  of  events  and  a  detailed  calendar  of  January  are  also  in- 
cluded. 

One  of  the  most  innovative  features  of  Project  PRIME  is  its  atten5)t 
to  evaluate  viiat  is  actually  occurring  in  the  day-to-day  activities 
of  handicapped  children.   We  have  developed  four  classiwm  obser- 
vation systems  (systematic  methods  of  reporting  teacher-classroom 
behavior)  \Mch  we  will  be  using  in  Project  PRIME.   We  have  devel- 
oped training  procedures  and  will  be  training  people  to  teach  the 
systems  to  local  perscBnel  in  each  school  district  involved  in  the 
Project.   The  observation  systCTis  we  will  be  using  could  be  used 
by  other  local  districts  and  by  regional  service  center  personnel 
for  types  of  evaluatiOT  and  in-service  training  other  than  that 
being  conducted  by  Project  PRIME.   For  exanple,  the  classroom  ob- 
servation systems  whidi  will  be  presented  during  the  workshops 
could  be  used  by  your  regional  service  center  for  assisting  LEA^s 
in  describing  the  instiuctional  programs  handicapped  cMldren  are 
receiving. 


December  23,  1971 


Page  2 


We  would  like  to  ask  your  regional  service  center  to  be  the  sponsor 
for  three  training  workshops  for  the  different  observation  systems. 
We  would  provide  all  the  training  materials  and  a  skilled  group 
trainer.   These  workshops  are  intended  primarily  for  observers  from 
districts  involved  in  Project  PRIME,  but  personnel  from  your  region- 
al service  center  and  from  other  school  districts  in  your  region  are 
welcome  to  attend  if  your  facilities  permit.   These  workshops  would 
be  held  January  17  through  21,  January  24  through  28  and  January  31 
through  February  4.   The  prijnary  responsibility  of  the  regional  ser- 
vice centers  would  be  to  serve  as  hosts  for  these  workshops  and  to 
make  ceitain  administrative  and  hospitality  arrangements.  These 
responsibilities  are  outlined  further  in  the  enclosure  entitled, 
"Responsibilities  of  the  Host  Regional  Service  Center." 

We  will  be  calling  your  Special  Education  Director  during  the  week 
of  January  3  to  discuss  the  workshops  more  fully,  but  please  feel 
free  to  call  one  of  the  following  people  if  you  have  any  questions: 
Don  Weston,  Bob  Winn  or  Judy  Agard. 

Sincerely, 


Robert  A.  Montgomery 

RAM:jw 
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iv;-:bi'i)NSthiLr'rLi:s  ov  Tiiii  host  regional  service  centers 


Xron  ,11!  our  osLir.utos,  ihe  number  of  local  district  people  coming  to 

0.  :i'''-»  \v\)r\s.u-)p  in  vour  rcf;ion  to  receive  training  is   .  Consider 

t:)i^.  lur.uhcr  as  you  r.ukc  plans  Cor  the  workshops. 

1.  'i'ho  Hcst  RSC  is  asked  to  arranfiie  for  the  necessary  equipment  as 
i'uiicatcd  on  the  attached  equipment  list. 

1,    Vho  iijsc  RSC  is  asked  to  arrange  for  a  meeting  room. 

3.    The  Host  RSC  is  asked  to  arrange  for  practice  observation  in 
public  scliooi  classrooms. 

a)  Cinssrooms  may  be  either  Special  Education  or  xcgular 
ciaiscs,  grades  3-5,  but  not  a  resource  room. 

b)  Prat cice  observations  should  NOT  occur  in  any  classroom 
or  'Chool  involved  in  the  Project  PRIME  study. 

c)  We  will  need  the  classrooms  Tuesday  morning,  all  day 
Thursday  ar.d  Friday  morning. 

d)  We  will  need  one  classroom  for  every  two  people  attending 
the  workshop. 

e)  Trar  sportation  to  and  from  these  classrooms  should  be 
arrcn^^cd  by  the  Host  RSC. 


4.  The  :.ost  RSC  is  asked  to  assist  in  proxriding  hospitality  for 
the  r'.rou    trainer  as  well  as  for  worksaop  participants.  This 
r.av  ir.cl  .de  ir.eeting  participants  at  airports  and  making  reser- 
vations at  local  motels. 

5.  ;he  ilost  RSC  is  asked  to  review  workshDp  arrangements  with  the 
grOi;p  leader  before  the  workshop  begins  on  Monday  morning. 


V/c:  are  er.closing  a  problem  check  list  for  you  to  return  to  us  as  soon 
.oo.'.ibie.    This  will  enable  us  to  assis:  you  in  hosting  the  workshop 


BEST  COPJf  AVAIIABLE  ^ 


PROJECT  PRIME 


PROBLEM  CHECK  LIST 


REGIONAL  SERVICE  CENTER 


WORKSHOPS 


CN  CLASSROOM  OBSERVATION  SYSTEMS 


PLEASE  RETURN  THIS  CHECK  LIST  ON  FRIDAY, 
JANUARY  8TK  OR  S DONER. 
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PROBf.KMS 


Source  of  availability  (and  estimated  rental  costs  if  necessary) 


3 .     i^i;issroons  Cor  pract:icc  observation 
Qiir.nt  ity 

?irno  Avriilablo 


ar^sportation 


erIc  " 


4»    Aoooiiv.rtotiat.  ions 


MoCcl  rooiTiS 


ERJC 


Transportation  (motel  to  RSC)  for  participants 


transportation  of  workshop  leader  from  airport  to  motel 


Coordination  of  workshop  arrangements 


Sunday  pre-planning  session  with  workshop  leader  and  ESC.  ^^m%c4^  \ 
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Audiovisual  Survey  of  Regional  Service  Centers 
CHECK  LIST 


SECTION  I>-VIDEO  TAPE  RECORDERS 

1.  Do  you  have  any  Video  Tape  Recorders  (VTR)?    (Y)   (N) 

 ^If  NO  go  to  question  #9. 

2.  How  many  do  you  have?   


3-    Are  they  Sonys?    (Y)   (N) 


 — ^If  NO  go  to  question  #S. 

4.    Are/is  your  SonyCs)  a  AV  3600/AVSOOO  model  unit?    (Y)   (N) 

 >If  YES  go  to  Section  II. 

5-    What  make  and  model  #  is/are  your  unit(s)?  


6.    Is/are  your  unit(s)  compatible  with  the  Sony  AV  3600/AV5000  unit?    (Y)   (N)_ 

 )lf  YES  go  to  Section  II. 

1.    Do  you  have  facilities  for  dubbing  (copying)  video  tapes  so  that  your  equipment 
may  be  used?    (Y)   (N)  


 >If  YES  go  to  Section  II. 

8.    Do  you  have  access  to  any  facilities  for  dubbing  tapes  to  be  compatible  with 
your  equipment?    (Y)  (N)^^  

— )lf  vf£$,  go  to  Section  II. 


9.    Can  yoit  borrow  any  units?    (Y)   (N)_ 

 ;  '  1   )lf  iNO»|go  to  Section  II. 


9A.  What  type^ 


SECTION  II- -AUDIO  TAPE  RECORDERS 


10.    Do  you  have  access  to  over  5  reel-to-reel  audio  tape  recorders (aTr) with  a 
tape  speed  of  3  3/4  ips?    (Y)   (N)  

 )lf  YES,  go  to  question  15. 
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of  Coders  Reconimended  to  be  Dropped 
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Reconanended  Coders  To  Be  Dropped  List 
Week  I 


\ 


Region 

System 

Coder's  Name 

Region 

System 

Coder ' s 

1 

IPPS 

Richards 

12 

ICDS 

Bush 

2 

IPPS 

Davenport 

12 

ICDS 

Davis 

3 

IPPS 

Wimper 

15 

IBMS 

Bradley 

3 

IPPS 

McLung 

18 

IPPS 

Lee ton 

k 

IPPS 

Rhoades 

20 

IPPS 

Adame 

k 

IPPS 

Mayo 

20 

IBMS 

Silva 

5 

IPPS 

Jolly 

20 

IBMS 

Longoria 

8 

IPPS 

Cox 

• 

8 

ICDS 

Cox 

8 

IPPS 

Bevers 

8 

IPPS 

Carter 

8 

ICDS 

Bowers 

8 

ICDS 

Bell 

10 

IPPS 

Johnson 

12 

IPPS 

Hunt 

T 

12 

IPPS  ^ 

Davis 

If, 

12 

IPPS<  . 

Caskey 

* 

12 

IPPS  ■ 

Bush 

1 

12 

IPPS 

Uoodall 

• 

12 

IPPS 

urr 

0 

12 

IPPS 

Winton 

i 

12 

JCDS 
f 

\ 

0 

Mo:^ris 
♦ 

i 

i 
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Week  II 


Region 

System 

uocier  s  rioune 

*Jj  w  u  will 

2 

.IPP5 

T  AM  1 

LesuL 

• 

TPPS 

3 

XFrb 

oZuion 

J- 1 

TBMS 

Cook 

3 

ICDS 

Smith 

TPPS 

3 

ICD5 

pn 

ICDS 

5 

T'D'DO 

Irro 

Quepnens 

pn 

5 

IPPS 

DuBose 

on 

PoT*0*7 

5 

TPMQ 

PO 

IPPS 

Burkhardt 

10 

ILDo 

PO 

Burkhardt 

Jl^  V*  fc  *WXXV»A   >A  W 

10 

ICDS 

Hrloacek 

pn 

11 

IPPo 

Baker 

pn 

TPPS 

XX  xu? 

Maucha 

1  1  v«mV«XXv« 

11 

IPPS 

Wendlsind 

11 

IPPo 

ivennemer 

11 

IPPS 

Minor 

12 

T'O'DC 

iFFo 

XSa  V*    A  v\ 

Woxcien 

12 

IPPS 

Mudd 

IPPS 

ikjr>^  Tm 

Mclner 

12 

IPPS 

Stephens 

12 

IPPS 

Valentino 

12 

IPPS 

0 

4 

» 

12 

13 

IPPS 
IPPS 

White 
Boone 

13 

IP?S 

Garcia 

15 

IPPS 

Weit7. 
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Week  III 


ERIC 


Region 

System 

Coder's  Name 

Region 

System 

Coder's  Name 

2 

ICDS 

Flores 

12 

IPPS 

Pearson 

2 

ICDS 

Cortez 

12 

IPPS 

Scruficcs 

3 

IPPS 

McAskill 

12 

IBMS 

Bamsey 

3 

IPPS 

Spells 

12 

IBMS 

Campbell 

3 

IPPS 

Dowden 

13 

IBMS 

Simmons 

k 

IPPS 

Dewveall 

12 

IBMS 

Povell 

k 

IPPS 

Harris 

12 

IBMS 

Carter 

k 

ICDS 

Blaha 

12 

IBMS 

Scriaggs 

k 

ICDS 

Loeckle 

13 

IPPS 

Fegyaoa 

h 

ICDS 

Leggett 

15 

IPPS 

Williams 

10 

IPPS 

Quast 

15 

IPPS 

Tharp 

10 

IPPS 

Howa/d 

15 

IPPS 

Bradbury 

10 

IPPS 

Cockrill 

15 

ICDS 

''"ftckflon 

10 

IPPS 

Long 

18 

IPPS 

Hill 

10 

IPPS 

Judkins 

20 

IPPS 

Melendrez 

10 

IPPS 

Millender 

20 

IPPS 

Charles 

10 

IPPS 

Wade 

20 

IPPS 

Parker 

10 

IPPS 

Stallbohm 

20 

IPPS 

McMillan 

11 

IPPS 

Rodriguez 

20 

11 

IPPS 

Hines 

20 

TPPS 

11 

ICDS 

Odom 

20 

IPPS 

Castillejo 

11 

IPPS 

Hines 

20 

TPPS 

Trevino 

11 

ICDS 

^ahl Strom 

20 

IPPS 

Sanchez 

12 

IPPS 

Campbell 

20 

IPPS 

Hoefuck 

12 

•  l??ti 

Slmznons 

20 

IPPS 

Rggan 

12 

IPPS 

Powell  377 

20 
20 

IPPS 
IPPS 

Witte 
Cedillo 
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WORKSHOP  ANNOlNCnMRNT 


April  29,  1972 
Dear 

We  imagine  that  you,  as  a  Project  PRIME  coder,  have  now  seen  quite  a  number 
of  different  classrooms,  teachers,  and  pupils  since  you  were  trained  last  January, 
The  observation  data  you  have  collected  ^or  us  wrill  be  extremely  impoitant  in 
terms'  of  assessing  the  effects  of  putting  handicapped  children  back  inco  regular 
classroom  situations.    It  will  also  help  to  answer  many  other  questions  about  the 
process  of  education  in  general. 

We  think  you  should  know  that  you  have  made  an  important  contribution  to 
the  future  of  American  education — and  for  this  we  sincerely  say,  "thank  you I*' 

We  would  like  to  get  together  with  you  again  in  ordef  to  obtain  some  additional 
feedback  from  you,  now  that  you  have  probably  seen  more  different  classrooms  on  an 
extended  basis  than  most  classroom  teachers  will  ever  see.    In  order       get  our 
original  groups  back  toget^  '^r  at  one  time,  we  will  be  holding  workshops  throughout 
the  state  of  Texas  during  the  week  of  May  8  -  12.    Kc  will  be  in  each  region  only 
one  day.    During  that  day  \;o  will  hold  3  sessions--one  for  each  of  the  major 
observation  systei.is.    This  means  that  each  observer  selected  is  being  asked  to 
attend  one  specific  session  only.    This  session  will  last  no  longer  than  3  hours* 

V/e  have  selected  you  to  come  to  this  workshop.    Yout  presence  is  so  important 
to  us  thac  wc  will  have  a  c]ieck  for  $15.00  (that's  $5.00  per  hour)  waiting  f'r  you 
at  the  workshop.    In  addition,  we  will  pay  you  10  cents  per  mile  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $15.00  for  travel  to  and  from  the  workshop.    Unfortunately,  we  will  not  be  able 
to  pay  for  you  travel  expenses  when  you  cone  to  the  »;orshop  since  we're  not  sure 
how  far  you  have  to  travel.    We  v;ill  have  a  mileage  form  for  you  to  fill  out  at 
the  workshop,  and  we  will  reimburse  you  later  by  a  check  through  the  mail. 

WHY  ARH  WE  HOLDING  THIS  ^OU^SHOP?    ,  t 

tiff         T      "  i  • 

*l Frankly,  we  i^fft^iyiw  ^lp«         neeil  to^  know  thc^effcats  of  intaijsiv^  I^actice  . 
[in  coding  clas5room|oDS|i!\^aflon  systems.^   An-^Jther^  majdir  reason  is^tha't  Ve^wclld  like^ 
Isomc  feedback  flrom  ^ou  Sn{  various  aspects  of  .classroom' obse:fvatiort  'that  wcrc^not 
included  in  the'  codihig  ao()kl|ts.    During  yoxxl  3-hour  session,  we  will  be  aski^ng 
you  to  code  a  number  of  videotape  examples  sppcific  to  your  observation  system  and  • 
to  complete  a  short  survey*  questionnaire.  \ 

\  V  >  ' 

WHERt  AND  WmU  IS  YOUR  WORV\SHOP  BEING  HELD?      V  « 

The  workshop  for  your  )^gion  will  be  held  at  


on  ,  May  ,  1972. 
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The  time  you  come  depends  on  which,  observation  system  you  learned: 


FOR  FLACCS 
CODERS  ONLY: 

If  you  coded 
your  session 

on  the  Florida  Climate  and  Control  S;Stefn  (FLACCS) 
will  be  held  from  8:00  •  11:00  A.M.  OMV. 

FOR  IBMS 
CODERS  ONLY: 

If  you  coded 
your  session 

on  the  Indiana  Behavior  Management  System  (IBMS) 
will  be  held  from  11:00  -  2:00  P.M.  ONLY. 

FOR  ICDS 
CODERS  ONLY: 

If  you  coded 
your  session 

on  the  Individual  Cognitive  Demand  Schedule  (ICDS) 
will.be  held  from  2:00  -  5:00  P.  M.  ONLY. 

Unfortunately,  we  will  be  in  your  region  only  one  day,  and  we  can  hold  only 
one  session  for  your  observation  system  at  the  one  time  specified  above.    If  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  you  to  attend  this  workshop  on  the  given  day  and  time 
specified  above,  please  notify  the  Austin  PRIME  office  immediately  (Call  collect, 
person-to-person,  to  Dr.  Judy  '^ard,  (512)  397-5385). 

At  the  workshop,  you  will  be  coding  both  your  major  system  and  IPPS.  Since 
our  schedule  is  very  tight  and  we  haye  a  full  three  hoiu*s  of  activities  for  you, 
it  is  crucial  that  you  bo  at  the  workshop  at  icast  15  minutes  early.    We  will  begin 
and  end  proriptly  at  the  above  specified  times. 

V.e'll  be  lookin*  for^^ard  to  seein*  you  there* 

Sincerely. 
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MASTER  WORKSHOP  SOIEDULE 
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TENTATIVE  CRITERION  MAINTENANCE 
(VIDEO)  SCHEDULE  FOR  MAY  8-12 


\  TIME  ACTIVITY 


7:00  -  8:00 
8:00  -  8:30 
8:30  -  9:30 

9:30  -  9:35 
9:35  -  10:20 

Set  up  equipment  and  chairs  and  tables. • 

Introduction,  Survey  Questionnaire... 

Administer  FLACCS  tape.*. 

IBfIS  tape,  do  1st  2  minutes  of  Segment  #1 
and  2;  Last  2  minutes  of  Segment  #4. 
Repeat  Segment  #1  and  2.    Total  5  pages. 
Do  Status  Data  and  evaluate  last  teacher. 

Short  break  and  pass  out  IPPS  booklets. 

AWIINISTER  IPPS  tape  (1st  40  segments  from 
ICDS  tape:    20  ♦  20*  THEN  REPLAY  1st  40: 
20  ±20)    Will  have  4  spreads.    Pass  out 
checks • 

10:30  -  11:30 

Grab  Lunch 

11:00  -  11:30 
11:30  -  12:15 
12:15  -  2:00 

Introduction,  Survey  Questionnaire 
IPPS 

IBMS  (90  segments  t  3  (4  min.)  segments  and 
replay  1st  3  (4-inin.)  segments  =  1  full  book. 
Pass  out  checks. 

2:00  -  2:30 
2:30  -  3:15 
5:15  -  5:00 

.  Introduction,  Survey  Questionnaire 
IPPS 

ICDS  (108  segments  ^  3,  4  minute  •  segments 

▼  replay  XSl  ^,  *»*niinutc  ^c^uieiit'^j  LKAxx 

books.    Pass  out  checks . 

;:00  -  5:45 
5:45  -  Rebirth 
1 

Die,  but  tear  down  equipment  while  dying. 
Beer,  food,  wine,  etc  

! 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  ADMINISTRATORS  OF  AUDIO  TAPES 


Before  you  begin  calling,  you  should  have  the  following  equipment  and  materials: 
1.    Reel-to-reel  audio  tape  recorder  and  take-up  reel. 
2*    An  extension  cord,  if  the  phone  is  not  near  an  electrical  outlet. 

3.  Either  the  IPPS— IBMS  or  the  IPPS— ICDS  audio  tape,  depending  on 
whether  you  are  calling  IBMS  or  ICDS  coders. 

4.  .A  list  of  those  coders  you  are  going  to  call.  (They  are  the  circled 
ones  on  the  masteyiist) . 

5.  A  pen  or  pencil . 

You  will  be  contacting  observers  on  the  WATTS  line.    (If  you  do  not  know  how 

to  use.it,  ask  Sandy  Harrison  or  Judy  Agard.)    Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have 

the  telephone  nirnber^  of  the  people  you  are  to  call.    However,  you  do  hav^  their 

names  and  addresses  on  the  master^ist, 

PROCEDURE  FOR  ADMINISTRATION  OF  AUDIOTAPE 
 J  

0.  Rewind  tape  and  get  it  ready  to  play.  . 

1.  Call  the  Information  Operator.    Give  her  the  full  name  and  address 

of  the  observer  you  are  going  to  contact.  Record  that  observer's  phone 
number  on  the  masterlist.  (Be  sure  to  include  AREA  CODE) 

2.  Pl^v^  >our  call  and  ask  for  the  observer.    Then  ask  the  following 
que.  ticns: 

a)  '*Jtst  to  maV.e  sure  I've  got  the  right  person,  did  you  work  for 
Pre  ject  PRIME,  coding  on  the  J  (IBMS  or  ICDS) 

b)  ''Gieat,  I  just  wanted  to  make  sure.    Did  you  get  a  large  brown 
envelope  from  us  thru  the  taail  recently- -the  one  with  the  coding 
booklets  and  transcript?? 

1)  If  the  observer  says  "No",  then  you  cannot  administer  the 
tape  at  this  time*    Tell  him  that  a  letter  was  sent  to  him, 
and  he  should  have  received  it  by  now,  but  apparently  the 
mail  has  been  slow.    Briefly  explain  why  you  called  and  then 
tell  him  that  he  should  be  receiving  the -letter  shortly  and 
you  will  call  back  in  a  few  days.  ..And  say  "Sorry  for  the 
mixup",  or  something  like  that*    (Make  a  note  on  your  master- 
list  if  this  happens). 

2)  The  observer  should  say  "Yes",  by  the  you  should  respond: 
"Good,  then  you  know  why  Tm  calling.    Is  it  convenient  for 
you  to  talk  for  the  next  15  minutes?" 
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(If  not,  ask  him  when  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  call  back, 
and  make  a  note  on  your  masteijiist) 

If  so,  then  continue: 

c)    "By  the  way,  have  you  had  a^  chanc  ?  to  code  the  written  scripts  yet? 

1)  If  he  says  ''yes";  then  say  "Fine", 

2)  If  he  says  "no";  then  say(nicely)  "Well  that's  O.K. 
Try  to  do  that  as  soon  as  possible,    I  had  hoped  that 
you  would  have  already  done  that  so  you  would  have  had 
a  chai^ce  to  practice  coding  before  I  called." 

*d)    Now  say,  "Tne  reason  I'm  calling  is  to  play  art  audio  tape  for 
you  to  code.    IVe're  doing  this  for  a  number  of  reasons.  The 
main  reason  is  that  we're  trying  to  find  out  what  kinds  of 
effects  all  the  practice  you've  had  coding  in  the  classroom 
has  had  since  you  were  trained  last  January,    if  we  find  that 
calling  over  the  phone  like  this  is  successful,  then  we  have 
gained  some  important  feedback  for  future  projects.    One  ad- 
vantage to  this  is  that  it  is  much  more  convenient  for  you  than 
if  we  had  ask^d  you  to  travel  to  your  Regional  Service  Center 
to  code  videotapes.    This  way  you  can  help  us  out  without  having 
to  leave  hone." 

e)  "Now,  there  are  a  couple  of  questions  I'd  like  to  ask  you  before 
I  :>tart  the  tape." 

1)  "Do  you  have  your  IPPS  and   [  coding  booklets  that 

we  sent  you?" 

2)  "Do  you  have  a  #2  pencil?" 

3)  "Do  you  have  a  place  to  write  on?" 

4)  "Is  it  quiet  enough  around  you  in  ord^r  to  concentrate  on 
and  listen  to  the  tape  without  being  interrupted  for  the 
next'  10  minutes  or  so?" 

f)  Vihcn  they»ve  got  everything  and  are  ready  to  go: 

1)  "Please  taVc  your  IPPS  coding  booklet.    You  should  have 
already  filled  out  the  inside  front  page."  (if  not,  tell 
them  to  be  sure  to  do  so  later,  according  to  the  directions 
accompanying  the  IPPS  written  script). 

2)  "Now,  turn  past  the  coding  page  on  which  you've  coded  the 
written  script,  to  the  next  page." 

3)  "In  TIME  STARTED  (Box  16)  enter  4r00  p.m.,  regardless  of 
what  time  it  is  now." 

4)  "Arc  you  all  set?    First,  I'm  going  to  play  a  few  seconds  of 
the  tape  to  give  you  a  feel  for  the  pacing  and  also  to  see  if 

9ir>"  you  can  hear  it  OK.    Don't  code  anything,  just  listen." 
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5)    Start  tape  and  let  it  play  for  20  seconds  or  so.  Stop 

tape.    iVhile  rewinding,  say  ''Can  you  hear  the  tape  clearly?" 
(If  not  turn  up  the  volume). 

S)    "Now  we're  ready  to  go.    This  tape  will  only  last  a  few 
minutes  and  I'll  only  play  it  one  time  straight  through. 
If  something  should  seriously  interfere  with  your  coding 
(e.g.,  you  break  your  pencil  or  drop  the  phone),  please 
yell  loudly  .into  the  phone  so  I  can  stop  the  tape.    All  set? 
ril  start  the  tape." 

7)  Play  tape  to  the  end  of  IPPS  segment. 

8)  '^AU  finished?  OK  I'm  going  to  ask  a  favor  of  you. 

Would  you  be  sure  to  fill  in  the  bubbles  for  total  tallies 
after  you  hang  up?  This  way  we  can  get  on  to  the  2nd  half 
of  the  tape  on  your  major  observation  system." 

g)    "Now  would  you  please  get  your  IKIS  (or  ICDS)  Coding  booklet." 

1)  "Please  turn  to  the  first  blank  coding  page  and  enter  4:00 
•  in  TIME  STARTED  (Box  16)". 

2)  "OK?    This  tape  will  be  paced  about  the  same  speed  as  the 
IPPS  tape  segment." 

(a)    IBMS  only:    "There  will  be  48  examples.    Each  example  will 
be  numbered,  corresponding  to  the  numbers  on  the  bubble 
boxes  on  your  coding  sheet.    For  each  example  there  will 
be  one  pupil  behavior  and  one  teacher  behavior.  Code 
these  in  the  same  box.    Then  there  will  be  a  short  pause, 
and  the  next  example  will  begin.    After  you  have  done  the 
first  24  examples,  you  should  have  completed  one  page.  . 
I'll  stop  the  tape  and  check  and  see  if  you're  doing  OK." 

b)    ICDS  only:    "Code  the  following  discussion  just  like 
you  would  code  in  the  classroom." 

3)  "Are  you  ready?"    (If  so)  "lUl  start  the  tape  now  and  play 
it  straight  through  only  once."  OK?" 

4)  Play  IBMS  (or  ICDS)  segment  of  audio  tape. 

h)    Vthen  finished  with  this  last  tape  segment,  be  sure  to  say 
something  about  the  following  things.    ''Oh,  just  a  couple  of 
things:" 

1)  "irnen  you  hang  up  would  you  be  sure  to  fill  in  the  total 
tally  bubbles  on  your  Indiana  Pupil  Participation  coding 
booklet?" 

2)  "As  soon  as  you've  done  that,  and  if  you've  already  completed 
the  2  written  scripts  and  the  survey  questionnaire  and  IBM 
scoring  sheet,  then  you  can  stick  everything  in  your  brown 
envelope/  and  mail  it.    Directions  for  mailing  are  attached 
to  the  letter  that  you*f«Hved  in  the  brown  envelope." 


(4) 


3)    ''ITiank  you,  etc.... we  really  appreciate  your  cooperation- 

We'll  remember  that  if  we  hire  observers  in  the  future^  etc.'* 

(Talk  to  them  for  a  few  minutes  if  you  like) . 
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AUDIO  TAPE  ADMINISTRATION  CHECKLIST 


1)  Did  you  record. observer's  telephone  #  on  the  master  list? 

2)  If  it  was  inconvenient  for  observer,  or  she  was  not  home,  did  you  make 
a  note  to  call  back  that  observer  (and  when,  if  possible)? 

3)  If  you  contacted  the  observer,  and  administered  the  audio  tape,  did  you 
check  his  name  off  on  the  master  list  so  anyone  will  know  that  he  has 
been  taken  care  of? 

4)  Did  you  remind  the  observer  to  enter  4:00  in  the  time  started  box  for 
IPPS?   The  other  major  observation  syMem? 

5)  Did  you  ask  the  observer  if  he  has  completed  the  2  written  scripts  and 
the  survey  questionnaire  and  IRM  scoring  sheet? 

J  6)    Did  you  remind  the  observer  to  mail  his  completed  materials  as  soon  as 
possibfe? 

7)    Did  you  thank  the  observer? 


IBMS  Audio  Script 

L  =  Ton 

1)  The  pupil  is  sleeping  in  class.  '      .    ,  ^       ,  . 
T:    I  know  its  very  hot  in  here  today,  and  you're  very  tired  from  last 

night,  but  please  do  your  best  to  stay  awake. 

2)  The  pupil  is  whispering  to  a  friend. 

T:  .You  know  that  we  don't  talk  during  class. 

3)  •       The  pupil  says  to  the  teacher,  "I  hate  you,  this  class,  and  every- 

thing this  school  stands  for." 
T:    Go  to  the  Principal's  office  this  minute. 

4)  The  pupil  grabs  his  neighbor's  test  paper  and  tears  it  into  small 
pieces.  .  , 

T:    If  you    apologize  to  Suzie,  then  we'll    o  to  recess  right  now. 

5)  The  teacher  has  asked  the  pupil  to  come  to  the  blackboard,  but  he 
sits  with  folded  arms  and  won't  budge. 

T:    The  teacher  stands  with  hands  on  hips  and  stares  intently  at  the  child. 

6)  The  pupil  violently  kicks  the  pupil  next  to  h5-n. 

T:    If  you  do  that  again  I'll  send  you  out  of  the  cl?.ss  for  z  week. 

7)  The  pupil  is  folding  a  paper  airplane  at  his  seat. 
T:    Tom  would  you  please  read  the  next  paragraph. 

8)  The  teacher  asks  Tom  to  come  up  to  the  board  but  he  says,  "No,  I 
won't  do  it." 

T:    Get  up  here  right  this  second.' 

9)  Tommy  is  banging  on  the  top  of  his  desk  with  a  pencil. 
T:    Are  you  practicing  to  become  a  drununer.  Tommy? 

10)  Tom  is  intently  watching  the  teacher  put  the  assignment  on  the  blackboard. 

T:    Tomorrow  you  should  have  all  -of  these  problems  finished. 

Ill         Tommy  says  to  his  neighbor,  "Give  me  back  my  pen,  you  thiefl" 
T:    IVhat's  wrong.  Tommy.    Are  you  two  having  a  little  trouble  today. 

12)  Tommy  puts  his  arm  around  his  friend's  neck.  ^ 
T:  -  Tommy  you're  doing  that  just  to  see  if  you  can  get  me  mad.  ,, 

13)  Tommy  and  his  friend  are  playing  tug-of-war  with  a  stiing. 

T:    Tom  you  are  the  most  disgusting  example  of  a  pupil  I  have  ever  seen. 

14)  Tommy  deliberately  drops  three  books  onto  the  floor  with  a  bang! 
T:    If  you  do  that  again  you'll  have  to  stay  indoors  during  recess. 
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16) 

17) 
18) 


15)         Tonuny  interrupts  the  teacher's  lecture  and  asks  what  time  it  is. 
T:    You  keep  doing  that  because  of  the  bad  grade  you  received  in  Math. 

The  teacher  asks  Tomny  to  put  his  chair  back  in  ^ine  and  Torariy  says, 
"I  won't  do  it  and  you  can't  make  me  I" 
T:    In  here, Tommy,  we  do  what  I  say. 

Tom  is  listening  to  the  teacher  talk  about  the  Civil  War. 
T:    Does  anyone  kna*  in  what  year  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  took  place. 

Tommy  is  sitting  backwards  in  his  chair  and  when  the  teacher  tries  to 
turn  him  around  he  holds  on  to  the  chair  for  dear  life.  . 
T:    If  you  turn  around,  I'll  let  you  stay  outside  an  extra  five  minutes. 

191         Tommy  props  his  feet  up  on  his  desk.  '  .  ^^^^ 

T:    I  know  it's  nice  outside  and  ifs  hard  to  concentrate,  but  this  lesson 

is  also  important. 

20)  Tommy  sits  next  to  the  heater  and  kicks  it  which  makes  listening  to 
the  teacher  impossible.  ^^„t,* 

T:    Leave  this  room  right  now  and  don't  come  back  until  you  can  act  right 

21)  The  teacher  asks  Tommy  to  spell 'management, '  but  Tommy  says  he  won't 

do  it.  •    J    t.'  1 J 

T:    You  are  an  impudent  and  spoiled  child. 

22)  Tommy  pushes  the  child  next  to  him  out  of  the  chair. 
T:  Tommy! 

25)  Tommy  is  playfully  poking  his  friend  in  the  side, 

T:  Tommy,  stop  that  I 

24)  Tommy  says  to  the  boy  next  to  him,  "If  you  ever  call  me  that  again 
I'll  beat  you  silly." 

T:    Tommy  you  sound  more  like  Mohammed  Ali  every  day. 

25)  Tommy  is  whistling  a  song  in  class. 

T;    Tommy  would  you  read  the  next  paragraph  for  us. 

T:  ihy^arrjoVtaJkLfirL.    Is  it  really  something  important. 

27)  The  teacher  is  trying  to  get  a  comic  book  away  from  Tommy,  but  he 

T:    H"yo«^don'?'lct  go  of  this  book,  .you'll  have  to  sit  in  the  corner 
the  rest  of  the  da:y. 

28)  Tommy  is  reading  out  loud  for  th2  class. 
T:    Good,  Tommy.    Wio  wants  to  read  next. 


29)         Tommy  is  singing  his  favorite  song  out  loud  in  class, 
O         T:    That's  it,  Tommy,  you  just  lost  your  recess. 
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Tommy  is  combing  his  hair  in  class. 

You're  doing  that.  Tommy,  just  to  see  if  you  can  make  me  angry. 

Tommy  is  up  wandering  around  the  room. 
Tommy,  why  are  you  walking  around  the  room? 

The  teacher  asks  Tommy  if  he  will  read  the  next  paragraph. 
Tommy  says,       won't  do  it  and  you  can't  make  me." 
There  you  go  acting  like  a  baby. 

Tommy  tells  the  teacher,  "I  hate  this  class;  you  never  do  anything 
interesting.  . 

Jfe  don't  talk  back  to  teachers  in  this  schools 

Tommy  interrupts  another  student's  answer  by  telling  the  teacher  the 
answer  he  had  to  the  problem. 
Tommy,  don't  ever  do  that  again. 

Tommy  takes  a  rubberband  and  snaps  the  pupil  in  front  of  him  in  the  ear. 
If  you  do  that  again.  Tommy,  I'll  have  you  expelled  from  my  class. 

Tommy  and  his  friend  are  playing  tic-tac-toe  at  Tommy's  desk. 
Tommy,  please  come  up  and  write  the  word  'glass'  on  the  board. 

Tommy  says  to  another  pupil,  "You're  the  dumbest  kid  in  the  class." 
The  teachers  snaps  her  fingers  and  shakes  her  head  at  Tommy. 

Toimny  blows  a  whistle  in  class. 

Tommy,  are  you  practicing  to  become  a  policeman? 

Tommy  is  sitting  on  the  floor  and  the  teacher  asks  him  to  sit  in  his 
chair,  but  he  just  looks  at  her  with  arm*  folded  and  docsn'^  move* 
I  know  its  hard  to  sit  in  these  hard  chairs  all  day,  and  it  isn't 
much  fun,  but  it's  easier  for  me. 

Tommy  is  sitting  in  his  chair  looking  at  the  coiling. 

Tommy,  if  you  pay  attention,  the  rest  of  this  class,  I'll  let  you  go 

home  early. 

Tommy  is  talking  to  the  person  behind  him. 
Tommy,  turn  around  and  stop  talking. 

Tommy  asks  another  pupil,  "IVhere  did  you  get  that  ugly  shirt?" 
We  don't  talk  like  that  in  this  class.  Tommy. 

The  teacher  asks  Tommy  to  pick  up  the  paper  on  the  floor,  but  Tommy 
says  he  won't  do  it. 

You're  saying  that  just  to  get  attention. 
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44)  Tommy  pushes  the  girl  beside  hira  out  of  the  chair. 

T:  You  are  the  most  rude  and  unmannerly  boy  I  have  ever  seen. 

45)  Tommy  is  reading  a  comic  book  during  class. 

T:  Are  you  taking  a  course  in  Mickey  Mouse  this  semester  Tommy? 

46)  Tommy  and  his  girlfriend  are  holding  hands  during  class. 
T:  Tommy  please  stand  up  and  read  the  next  paragraph. 

47)  Tommy  is  rolling  up  the  sleeves  on  his  friend's  shirt. 
T:  Tomorrow  we  will  finish  the  next  two  chapters. 

48)  Tommy  interrupts  the  teacher  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 
T:  If  you  do  that  again  I'll  have  to  punish  you. 
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"What  you  Look  for  You  Will  Find" 

Mrs,  Fogle:    Jim  will  you  please  read  the  last  paragraph? 

Jini:  "And  after  that,  she  did  not  hear  any  more  complaining  from  the 

courtiers,  and  the  unhappy  quarreling  ceased/' 
Mrs*  Fogle:    First,  let's  clear  up  any  problem  with  unfamiliar  words.    How  about 

"courtier"?    Sally,  will  you  say  it? 
Sally:  "Courtier." 

Mrs.  Fogle:    Sally,  can  you  define  "courtier"? 
Sally:  Well,  it  must  be  some  kind  of  person. 

Mrs.  Fogle:    Ifliy  do  you  think  that,  Sally? 

Sally;  It  sounded  to  me  as  if  the  courtiers  were  the  same  as  the  ladies 

and  lords. 

Vtcs.  Fogle:    Does  anyone  think  there's  a  difference  between  "courtiers"  and 
ladies  and  lords"  as  these  words  were  used  in  the  story? 
(Pause)  Jim? 

Jim:  No. 

Mrs.  Togle:    Look  at  the  first  paragraph  of  the  story.    Can  you  find  a  sentence 
that  helps  to  clarify  both  the  words  "courtier"  and  "lord"? 
(Pause)  Jim? 

Jim:  The  firct  sentence. 

Mrs.  Fogle:    Good,  read  it  for  us. 

Jim:  "There  was  once  a  queen  who  was  very  unhappy  because  the  ladies 

and  gentleman  of  the  royal  court  were  always  quarreling." 
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•     ™.  one  word  which  covers  all  the  members 
O.K.    Now  who  can  give  me  one  wora  wn 

of  the  royal  court?    (Pause)  Sally: 
••Courtiers." 

.      M      <ially   did  you  have  trouble  with  any  other 
That's  right.    Now,  Sally,  yo 

words?  ^,,„ 
O.K..  then.  l«.s  go  on.    n..  re»-.er  «hen  the  ,ueen  ^ 

her  assignments  to  the  pages? 
Yes,  I  remember. 
How  did  she  do  it? 

Mrs.  Fogle:  ,,^3,        off  before 

She  called  them  in  one  at  a  time  an 

she  called  the  second  one. 

the  pages  had  kno,™  each  other's  assignment?  Sally? 

A   v««,  that  the  Other  was  looking  for 
If  the  one  looking  for  weeds  knew  that  the 

flowers,  then  he  »lght  have  seen  flowers,  too. 

not  sure  I  understand.   Would  you  say  that  again. 

„  the  pages  knew  ahout  hoth  assignments  they  might  have  seen 
both  flowers  and  weeds. 

A  .tratecv  for  the  queen  to  see 

♦v^ni-  it  was  a  good  strategy  j-"*  »■  -» 
Jim,  do  you  thinK  it  was  «t  ^ 

the  pages  one  at  a  time?  \ 
Yes,  it  couldn't  be  better. 

.  Let's  read  the  title  again.  Jim. 

Mrs.  Fogle. 

..What  You  Look  for  You  Will  Find 

.     vvn.  in  the  country.    Jim  you  wite  do.-n 
Let'^:  pretend  we're  hiking  in  the 
M,s.Fogle:  3, e  if  you  were  very-hungry-    Sally,  /ou  write 

things  you  would  see  it  you 

nid  see  if  you  were  very  hot.    (Pause)  J^^, 
O  down  what  you  would  see  it  you 
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Mrs.  Fogle: 

Pally: 
Mr*-..  Fogle: 


Mrs.  Fogle: 


Jim: 


Jini: 
rirs.  Fogle: 

Sally: 

Mrs.  Fogle: 
Sally: 

Mrs.  Fogle: 
Jim: 
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Jim:  Apples,  fish  swimming,  walnuts  on  the  ground. 

Mrs.  Fogle:    Sally,  read  your  l:st. 

Sally:  I  have  a  big  shade  tree  a*:d  ^a  swimming  hole. 

Mrs*  Fogle:    Jim,  what  would  a  thirsty  man  see  in  the  middle  of  the  desert? 

Urn:  An  oasis. 

'  ?vs.  FogJe:    Good!    I  think  this  lesson  has  taught  us  that  people  don't  see 
everything.    They  see  the  things  they  are  in  some  way  prepared 
to  see.    In  the  story  the  pages  saw  what  they  were  told  to  see. 
In  our  make-believe  we  saw  things  that  would  fulfill  our  needs. 
Jim,  how  could  we  prepare  ourselves  to  see  more  in  our  environment 
than  just  the  things  we're  told  to  see  or  need  to  see? 

Jim:  We  can  make  a  game  out  of  seeing  things.    We  can  list  everything 

we  see  and  the  person  who  lists  the  most  can  win  a  prize. 

Mrs.  Fogle:    Sally  do  you  have  a  solution? 

Sally:  If  it's  true  that  we  see  what  we  are  prepared  to  see,  I  don't  sec 

how  just  practicing  will  train  us  to  see  more.  T  would  suggest 
that  before  we  go  on  a  looking  trip,  we  learn  everything  we  can 
about  the  place  in  which  we  will  be  doing  the  looking. 

Mrs.  Fogle:    Could  you  give  us  an  example? 

Sally:  Well. . .ahhh. . .If  you  told  us  you  would  take  us  to  the  Art  In- 

stitute next  week,  then  you  sliould  tell  us  a  lot  about  the  kinds 
of  things  we  would  be  seeing  there. 

Mrs.  Fogle:    la  other  words  the  way  to  see  more  is  to  expand  our  preparation. 

Remember  in  the  beginning  of  the  story  the  lords  and  ladies  saw 
only  tlie  unpleasant  portions  of  their'^lives.    hTiat  point  did  the 
queen's  assignment  to  the  pages  have  for  the  courtiers? 
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Jim:  She  nuide  the  point  that  you  can  be  prepared  to  see  either  good 

things  or  bad  things— if  you  think  of  flowers  as  good  and  weeds  as 
bad. 

Mrs.  Fogle:    OVay,  Saily.    Do  you  think  the  courtiers  were  prepared  to  see 

more  in  their  lives  at  the  end  than  they  were  in  the  beginning? 

Sally:  Well,  yes,  the  courtiers  were  taught  to  see  the  good  in  their  lives 

as  well  as  the  bad. 

Mrs.  Fogle:    Sally  did  you  like  the  story? 

Sally:  Yes;  very  much I 

Mrs.  Fogle:  Jim? 

Jim:  No! 

v<rs.  Fogle:  Wl.y? 

Jim:  Because  weeds  aren^t  bad. 


IPPS  AUDIO  SCRIPT 

Characters: 
Ms.  Adains:  Teacher 
Tyrone:  E  Pupil 
Lucy:  Klass 

This  is  Ms.  Adams'  class  on  the  importance  of  maize  ai*  the  United  states. 
T:  Tyrone,  why  is  maize  s'  ^.mportant  in  the  US? 

Tyrone:    I  don't  know.    What  is  maize? 

(Lucy  raises  her  hand  end  answers  without  being  called  on) 
Lucy:      Maize  is  the  same  as  com. 

T:  You're  right,  Lucy.    Now,  Tyrone,  can  you  tell  me  why  maize  is  so 

important  in  the  US? 

■^rone:    Com  is  important  in  the  US  because  we  eat  a  lot  of  popcorn  at  ball 
games  and  movies. 

(Lucy  raises  her  hand) 

X:  Okay,  Lucy,  wh  t  do  you  think? 

Lucy:  Com  is  important  for  a  lot  of  food  we  eat,  not  just  popcorn. 
T:  Right*  Lucy,  can  you  najne  some  foods  that  are  made  from  com? 

Lucy:      Breakfast  cereal,  com  bread  and  com  on  the  cob  I 

(Tyrone  raises  his  hand) 
T:  Yes,  Tyrone,  what  is  it? 

^j^^yrone:   Well,  we  feed  a  lot  of  P^^^ 


Lucy  (blurts  out):  You  are  a  pig. 

T:  That's  enough  of  that,  Lucy*    Tyrone  has  made  a  good  observation. 

Do  a  lot  of  farmers  feed  com  to  their  livestock,  Tyrone? 

Tyrone:    Yes,  Ms.  Adams,  all  of  the  farms  around  us  feed  their  pigs  com. 

Lucy:      Ms.  Adams,  do  farmers  all  over  the  US  feed  com  to  their  pigs? 

T:  Yes,  Lucy,  more  com  is  fed  to  livestock  than  to  people  in  the  US. 

(Lucy  raises  her  hand) 

T:  Yes,  Lucy,  do  you  have  a  question? 

Lucy:      Wouldn't  it  be  better  td  give  starving  people  all  of  this  com  instead 
of  feeding  it  to  livestock? 

(Tyrone  raises  his  hand) 

T:  What  do  you  think,  Tyrone? 

Tvrone:    Well,  if  we  did  that,  what  could  we  feed  our  pigs? 

T:  That's  a  good  point,  Tyrone,    What  do  you  think  we  should  do,  Lucy? 

(Lucy  sits  with  a  puzzled  look  on  her  face  and  says  nothing) 

T:  Well,  Tyrone,  it  looks  as  if  you  have  stumped  Lucy. 

Tyrone  (Blurts  out):  That's  not  hard  to  do,  Ms.  Adams.  She  doesrt't  know  amy 
wore  thaji  most  girls! 

T:  Okay,  let's  get  back  on  task. 

(Lucy  raises  her  hand  aiid  is  called  on  by  Ms.  Adams) 


Lucy:       We  could  feed  the  pigs  leftover  food  that  we  don'*t  cat.    Does  that  make 
Q  sense  Ms*  Adams? 
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(Tyrone  raises  his  hand) 
T:  Yes,  Tyrone. 

Tyrone:    I  don't  think  we  can  feed  the  pigs  leftovers  because  the  government 
doesn't  like  the  farmers  to  do  that. 

T:  That's  right,  Tyrone.    Do  you  know  why  the  government  doesn't  want  pi 

to  eat  leftovers? 

Tyrone:    Is  it  because  people  may  get  sick  if  they  eat  the  pigs? 

T:  Yes,  Tyrone,  the  people  have  a  greater  diance  of  getting  trichinosis 

if  the  pigs  eat  leftovers. 
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AUDIO  SCRIPT  AND  SURVEY  QUESTIONNAIRE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Project  PRIME 
Bex  1786 

Austin,  Texas  78701 
May  1,  1972 
Dear 

We  iraagine  that  you,  as  a  Project  PRIME  Coder,  have  now  seen  quite 
a  number  of  different  classroo^ns,  teachers  and  children  since  you  were 
trained  last  January.    The  observation  booklets  which  you  have  completed 
for  us  will  be  extremely  ioportant  in  describing  the  educational  expcri* 
ences  of  handicapped  and  non-handicapped  children.    We  sincerely  say 
"Tliank  you"  for  your  cooperation  in  Project  PRI14E* 

Now  that  you've  gained  a  great  deal  of  practice  in  coding  in  the 
classroom,  we're  interested  in  the  effects  of  that  experience  on  your 
observational  skills.    In  addition,  we'd  like  some  feedback  froa  you  on 
aspects  of  observation  that  were  not  included  in  the  coding  booklets. 

In  order  to  obtain  ^his  information,  we  are  asking  for  a?)proximately 
45  minutes  of  your  time      3/4  of  an  hour  that  you  can  spend  at  home. 
Specifically,  there  are  2  written  scripts  that  we  would  like  you  to  code, 
on  the  two  different  coding  booklets  provided  in  this  envelope.  Also 
there  is  a  short  survey  questionnaire  that  we  are  asking  you  to  complete. 
All  this  should  take  you  less  than  half  an  hour. 

Diiring  the  remaining  IS  minutes,  we  will  be  contacting  you  on  the 
telephone  sometime  during  the  week  of  May  8-12  or  possibly  during  the 
following  week.    We  will  be  calling  in  the  evenings  between  6:00  p.m.  and 
10:00  p.m.   You  need  not  plan  on  staying  home  every  evening  during  that 
week.    In  order  to  make  this  as  convenient  as  possible  for  you,  we  will 
keep  trying  to  get  hold  of  you  until  we  finally  do  contact  you  at  home. 

When  we  call  you,  we  will  play  an  audio  tape  over  the  telephone.  This 
short  tape  v/ill  contain  examples  of  teacher  and  pupil  behavior  on  your 
major  observation  system  for  you  to  code  on  the  enclosed  coding  booklet. 
It  will  also  contain  some  examples  from  the  Indiana  Pupil  Participation 
Schedule  for  you  to  code  on  the  enclosed  IPPS  coding  booklet. 

Explicit  directions  m  what  you  are  to  do  are  attached  to  each  of  the 
enclosed  </iitton  scripts  4iid. the  survey  questionnaire.    We  urge  you  to  code 
the  written  scripts  and  complete  the  questionnaire  as  soon  as  possible. 
Enclosed  is  a  pre-paid,  addressed  mailing  label.    Please  paste  this  label 
on  top   of  the  label  addressed  to  you  on  the  large  brown  envelope  in  which 
you  received  this  letter  and  the  accompanying  materials.    This  will  cost 
you  nothing  in  postage,  nor  will  you  need  a  large  brown  6nvelope  —  as  long 
as  you  save  this  one.    Finally,  we  ask  you  NOT  to  mail  your  completed 
materials  until  after  you  ha^^e  been  contacted  by  phone.    This  way  you  can 
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Page  2 
May  1,  19/2 


send  us  everything  in  the  one  envelope  provided. 

Vte  carta.lnJ.y  appreciate  the  fine  work  you  have  done  for  us  all  along* 
Ko  want  to  than!c  yo'.H  for  holding  us  obtain  this  addition?.!  mul  ejctrerjeiy 
iwportant  f.ufcns^Jtion. 

We  Mi  ci^  looking  forward  to  talking  to  you. 


Sincerely, 


rrbject  PRIM5  Coordinator 
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WRITTEN  SCRIPT  WWOUNCEMENT.  -  MAJOR  SYSTEM  AND  IPPS 


Project  PrJME 
Box  1736 

Austin,  Texas  78701 
May  5,  1972 
Dear 


we  i^gine  that  you,  as  a  ^° j"'  PR1«  Cod„  ^  v   now  s„te 
u  n«be=.-  of  different  cUssrooBS,  «achers .  and  cnil  „^^ieted 
trained  last  January,    the  °''""f  J""^^"*         the  educational  experiences 

for  your  cooperation  in  Project  PRIME. 

A  trreat  deal  of  practice  in  coding  in  the 
Now  that  you've  gained  ^  great  deal  o   p         ^       ie^ee  or  your 
classroom,  we're  interested  in  the  ^^ects  o        ^  ^^^.^  asking 
observational  skills.    In  ?^^Jf^^°/J^^i  Mme-half  an  hour  that  you  can 
you  for  approximately  30  mnutes^o^^  fs  an  IPPS  written  script  that  we  would 
r,pend  at  home.    Specifically,  there  is  an  ^^^.^  ^^^^^  ^ 

Explicit  directions  on  what  you  are  to  do  are  aUached^to^the  e^-^^^^ 
closed  written  scripts.    We  urge  you  to  code  tn  ^^^^^^ 

as  possible.    Enclosed  ^%%Pf  ^dressed  to  you  on  the  large  brown 

po/te  this  l.bel  on  top  of  the  label  addresse      J y^^^  :naterials. 

b'^:i:^^Z^^^^or  will  you  need  a  large  bro.n 
ln"elope-as  lo^g  aFT^ave  this  one. 

ee  sure  to  enclose  the  completed  IPPS  ^^^^^^  Z^Zs^^.^  t^- 
vation  system  booklet  when  you  mail  your  corapieteo 

•       t>,P  fine  work  you  have  done  for  us  all  along. 
«e         ^^^^  -  rt-ain  ^his  additional  and  extremely 
important  information. 

we'll  be  looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 

Sincerely, 

of:  Judith  Agard  i-^^-^) 
Project  PRIME.  Coordinator 
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WRITTEN  SCRIPT  ANNOUNCEMENT       IPPS  ONLY 

Project  PRIME 
Box  1786 

Austin,  Tejcas  78701 
May  1,  1972 


Dear 


We  imagine  that  you,  as  a  Project  PRIME  Coder,  have  now  seen  quite 
a  number  of  different  classrooms,  teachers,  and  children  since  you  were 
?rSed  last  January.    TTie  observation  booklets  which  you  have  completed 
for      win  be  extrUly  important  in  describing  the  ^^^f."' 
Of  handicapped  and  non-handicapped  children.    We  sincerely  say  "TTiank  you 
for  your  cooperation  in  Project  PRIME. 

.  Now  that  you've  gained  a  great  deal  of  practice  in  coding  in  the 
classroom,  we'Ve  interested  in  the  effects  of  that  experience  on  your 
oiS^aU^nal  skills.    In  addition,  we'd  like  some  feedback  from  you  on 
aspects  of  observation  that  were  not  included  m  the  coding  booklets. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  information,  we  are  asking  you  f°^/PP^°^ijJ-!"'> 
tn  minntes  of  vour  time-half  an  hour  that  you  can  spend  at  hosio.  Specx. 
f  ?w   there  is  L  IPPS  written  script  that  we  would  like  you  to  coce  on 
is  enclosed  iJpS^odini  Sle?.    Alio  there  is  a  short  survey  questionnaire 
that  we  are  asking  you  to  complete. 

Explicit  directions  on  what  you  are  to  do  are  2%.%^"^°'"^ 
written  script  and  the  survey  questionnaire.    We  urge  you  to  code  the 
:r1"en  scS'pt  and  con^lete  the  questionnaire  -^---3??^  S    '  1  on 

save  this  one. 

■Be  sure  to  enclose  the  completed  IPPS  booklet,  S"^^?^  f  ^f^j^Jf 
and  IbS  scoring  sheet  when  you  mail  your  completed  materials  back  to  us. 

We  certainly  appreciate  the  fine  work  you  have  done  for  us  all  along, 
we  want  To  S^ry^for  helping  us  obtain  this  additional  and  extremely 
important  information. 

We'll  be  looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 

Sincerely, 


Dr.  Judith  Agard 
iProject  PRIMS  Coordinator 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  CODING  IBMS  WRITTEN  SCRIPT 


Attached  is  a  short  script  containing  exmples  of  the  Indiana  Behavior 
Managenent  System.    It  should  take  you  no  more  than  10  minutes  to  code 
this  script  on  the  enclosed  IBMS  coding  booklet.    Before  you  code  this 
script,  howeve-^,  please  carefully  and  completely  follow  the  directions  listed 

below: 

DIRECTIONS; 

1)  You  must  use  a  #2  pencil.    You  should  have  a  coiq>le  of  these  lying 
around  fron  your  previous  coding  in  the  classroom.    If  not,  please 

get  one— otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  to  "score"  your  coding  booklet. 

2)  Open  the  IBMS  Coding  Bc.ok^et  to  the  inside  front  page: 

a)  In  Box  #1 ,  please  write  in  your  "District  Code"  number  and  blacken 
the  appropriate  bubbles. 

b)  In  Box  #8,  fxllout  'TSoday's  Date"  and  blacken  the  appropriate 
bubbles. 

^  c)    In  Box  #9»  "Select  Code",  please  write  in  the  number  "3",  and  blacken 

in  the  "3"  bubble. 

d)    In  Box  #10,  record  your  observer  number,  and  blacken  the  appropriate 
bubbles. . 

3)  On  the  opposite  page,  which  is  the  first  coding  page  in  your  booklet: 

a)  Record  8:00  in  TIME  STARTED, Box  #16,  regardless  of  v/hat  time  it 
actually  is. 

b)  Look  at  the  beginning  of  the  written  script.    Notice  that  each  of  the 
exnmples  are  niunfaercd.   These  numbers  refer  to  the  numbers  on  the 
bubble  boxes  on  your  coding  booklet.    In  each  of  the  numbered  ex- 
amples there  is  one  behavior  for  the  Experimental  (E)  pupil  (Saramy) 
and  one  teacher  behavior  directly  across  to  the  right.    Assume  that 
the  pupil  and  teacher  behavior  for  each  numbered  example  occur 
simultaneously.    Therefore,  you  will  code  both  a  pupil  behavior  and 

a  teacher  behavior  in  each  bubble  box. 

c)  Begin  coding  the  first  24  examples  of  the  script.  Work  as  quickly 
as  possible.  When  you  have  coDq)leted  the  24th  example,  you  should 
have  completed  the  first  page  in  your  coding  booklet. 

d)  Turn  to  the  2nd  page  of  your  coding  booklet  and  record  9^  in  TIME 
STARTED,  regardless  of  what  time  it  actually  is.    Continue  cocxng 
the  remaining  24  examples  in  the  written  script. 

O 

ERJC  4)   Now,  please  get  the  DIRECTlONS^^he  IPPS  written  script,  and  code  that 
«%n  th(k  At.cioe«d  fPPS  flirown")  codinc  booklet  (if  you  have  not 


IBllS  IIRITTEN  SCRIPT 

Note;   Sanmy  is  the  Experimental  (E)  Pupil.   All  oth'er  pupils  are  IClass  pupils. 


(Record  on  Page  1  of  yotir  coding  booklet) 


m 

PUPit  BfiH^VlOR 

tfeACHER  BEHAVIOR 

1. 

Sams/: 

(Sltimped  over  on  his  desk,  sleeping; 

UK,  Class ,   Ivu  ^  uc^Xii  uj  i.^ 

viewing  some  of  the  things  we 
know  about  vowels,  (f^s.  Arturo 
writes  the  following  words  on 

K1  Q  f^V^nay^r^  *      t^oXce^  Ql'Txlcd 
une  DiavKUUa*0»      CUKC,  DWAXiv** 

soap,  cute.) 

(Still  Sleeping) 

What  do  all  these  words  nave  m 

COluuOni      IvftlS©  jrUVlA  iicUiu  x-v  /vw 

know. 

(Still  Sleeping) 

over  his  desk)  Sammy,  Sammy,  • 
are  you  sleeping? 

4. 

Sanm/: 

(Straightening  up)    I 'm 
sorry,  Ms.  Arturo. 

Why  are  you  sleeping  during 
your  phonics  lesson? 

5. 

Sammy: 

My  brother  kept  me  awake  all  night. 

Well,  I'm  sorry  you're  so  tired, 
Sammy. 

/'Sammy: 

Yeah,  he  was  practicing  his  drums. 

Oh,  well,  if  you  will  please 

join  me  ciass  nuw,  x  wxxx 

you  take  a  nap  during  art  period 

Sammy • 

Ok. 

Margarita,  can  you  tell  us  what 
all  these  words  have  in  common? 

■ .  — ■  ' — - 



Margarita:  They  have  silent  e. 

Beth: 

No,  no  I    Soap  doesn^t  have  silent 
e. 

(Listening) 

8. 

kSamny: 

(Begins  making  paper  airplanes) 

9. 

Sammy: 

(Finishes  making  airplanes) 

Beth,  you  know,  I  will  not 
listen  to  anyone  whom  I  have 
not  called  upon. 

10* 

Beth: 
SBsmy: 

(Rair*es  her  hand) 

(Throws  paper  airplane  and 
goes  after  it. 

Beth? 
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Beth:     Soap  doesn't  have  silent  e. 

11     Sammy:    (Continues  on  his  way  to  get  the 
airplane.    Talks  to  his  neighbor, 
Manuel,  on  his  wayQ  


12.    Sanmy:    (Samray  is  still  whispering  some- 
thing to  Manuel  and  doesn't 
hear  Ms.  Arturo.) 


That's  right.    Soap  doesn't 
have  silent  e.    Saiian/  do  yo. 
see  another  word  that  doesn't 
have  silent  e?  „ — 


(Snapping  her  fingers  and 
shouting)  Saimnyi 


n. 

Sammy:    Yes,  Ms.  Arturo.  | 

I'll  assume  you  and  Manuel  were 
engrossed  in  an  important  dis- 
cussion  of  vowel  sounds.  



14. 

Beth:     (Laughs  loudly) 

Sammy:    (Makes  a  face  at  Ms.  Arturo 

 and  sits  down.)                           -  L 

Now  what  word  besides  soap, 
doesn't  have  silent  e? 

Sammy:    Uh...eat?               _^  < — l- 

(Listening) 

15. 

Beth:     You  dummy.    Eat  has  silent  e.    I  1 
found  the  only  word  without  silent  | 
e.    There  aren't  any  more!  1 

(Looking  at  Beth.) 

16. 
17. 

Sammy :    [Glaring  at  petn.  j    «■ — \ 

Beth:      (Snearing  at  Ms.  Arturo) 

Sammy:    (Grinning  at  Beth)  _J 

Beth:     But  I'm  right  and  I'll  say  so  if 

1  w  aJi^   uu  • 

Sammy:    fwat-rhfts  Ms.  Arturo)   

I  want  you  to  stop  talking  oat 
,    of  turn!  .  .  

1    Beth,  the  word  eat  has  the 
letter  e  but  is  the  e  silent? 

18. 
19. 

20. 

Sammy:    (Looks  at  Beth) 

Beth:     Oh.  it's  the  long  sound..  

Yes.   

Beth:      (Looks  contrite) 

Sammy:    (Grins  at  Beth,  then  makes  a 
face  at  her) 

Sammy  was  right.    Eat  does  not 
have  silent  e.    And  you  were 
wroni!.  In  addition  to  being 
wrong,  you  ere  a  rude  and  dis- 
j  ruptive  person. 

21. 

Sammy:    (Snaps  back  of  Beth' s  head  with 
rubijer  band) 

jBeth:     Ouch!   . 

Now,  who  can  tell  me  what  aU 
these  words  have  in  comnion? 
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BOX 


PUPIL 


TEACHER 


22. 

Beth:      (Rubs  back  of  her  head) 

SasDoy:    (Looks  out  window  nonchalantly) 

Bethj  wnat  nappenea; 

23. 

Beth:     Sammy  snapped  the  back  of  my  head 
with  a  rubber  band. 

Sammy:    (Outlines  the  clouds  with  his 
fingers) 

(Ms.  Arturo  waiKS  towaxa  i>etn.> 

24. 

(Rec 
rec 

Sammy:    (Watches  Ms.  Arturo) 

For  that,  Saiumy,  you  m^y  walk 
right  over  here  and  sit  next 
to  me  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day. 

:ord  the  following  24  examples  on  Page  2  of  your  coding  booklet.  Please 
:ord  9:00  in  the  TIME  STARTED  box  on  che  2nd  plige.) 

1. 

Sammy:    (Doesn't  move) 

(Walks  over  to  Sammy) 

2. 

Sammy:    (Holds  on  to  his  desk) 

If  you  don't  move  yourself, 
I'll  have  to  move  you. 

3. 
4. 

Sau^:  (Struggles) 

^s.  Arturo  forces  Sammy  away 
from  his  desk  and  leads  him  to 
a  chair  beside  her  desk.) 

Samiiy:    (Writes  on  gum  wrapper) 
Beth:    (Begins  to  cry  loudly) 

Now,  1  hope  we  can  go  on.  What 
do  these  words  have  in  coHmion? 

Beth:    (Continues  crying) 
Sammy:    (Folds  up  gum  wrapper  1 

Beth,  does  your  head  hurt? 

6. 

Beth:    (Cries  quietly) 

Somy:    (Reaches  oenind  with  gum 
wrapper) 

Beth,  some  of  these  words  have 
silent  e.    But  look  at  the 
board  and  tell  me  now  what  all 
of  them  have. 

7. 

Beth:    (Looks  at  the  board  and  thinks) 
Long  vowels? 

Sammy:  (Passes  note  to  Manuel) 

That's  right.    They  hll  have 
long  vowels.    tMs.  Arturo  sees 
Saamny  pass  a  note  to  Manuel) 

8. 

Sammy:    (V/atches  Manuel  read  note) 

Give  me  the  note. 

9. 

Sammy:  (Cringes) 

(Reading  note  out  loud)  ^Wanuel 
will  you  share  your  Ixinch  with 
me?" 

10. 

Sammy:  (Listens) 

Sammy,  didn't  you  bring  your 
own  lunch  to  school? 
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11. 

Sammy: 

I  had  it^  but  some  big  kid  took  it 
from  me  outside* 

(Listens) 

12. 

Sammy: 

And  when  I  get  home  I'm  going  to 
tell  my  brother  and  he's  gonna 
beat  his  bTain*  out  and  nlastAT 
them  all  over  the  lunch  room  and 
make  him  eat  *em! 

(Walks  toward  Santoy,  shaking 
her  head  no . ^ 

13. 

Samnv: 

(Ki^tensl 

I  think  vou've  been  havinst 
trouble  paying  attention  be- 
catise  you've  been  hungry  I 

14.  ' 

Manuel: 
Sammy: 

I'll  split  my  lunch  with  him. 
CSmiles) 

Good,  then  that  problem  is 
solved.    Now,  let's  go  on  with 
long  vowels ... 

15. 

1  " 

Sammy: 

(Rocks  his  chair  back  and  forth « 
Making  banging^ sounds • ) 

What  are  the  vowels  in  the  word; 
battery? 

16. 

Sammy: 

(Stops  rocking.    Looks  at  teacher) 

Sammy »  you  should  know  that 
rocking  back  and  forth  in  your 
chair  is  inappropriate  during 
class. 

17. 

Sammy: 

(Shouts  violently)  "You '.re 
alwa^^s  picking  on  me.  Why 
don*t  you  pick  on  somebody 
else!!! 

(Looks  at  Sammy) 

Sammy: 

(Arms  folded*    Looks  at  teacher.) 

If  you'll  promise  to  behave 
1*11  let  you  stay  out  an  extra 
5  minutes  during  recess. 

19. 

Sammy: 

No  way,    I'm  not  gonna  be  bribed 
that  easily! 

(Stares  at  Samisy) 

20. 

Sammy: 

(Arms  still  folded.) 

Sammy,  you're  just  angry  be- 
cause you  think  I'm  picking  on 
you. 

21. 

Sammy: 

(Angrily)  Oh,  now  you're  trying 
to  act  like  a  psycjiiatrist«*you 
don't  even I 

(Hands  on  hips.  Looking  at 
Sammy) 

22. 

Sanny: 

(Looks  at  teacher) 

(Gently)  I'm  sorry  that  you're 
upset,  Sammy.    I  guess  it's 
been  one  of  those  rough* days. 
First  somebody  stole  your  lunch > 
and  now  you  think  I'm  picking 
on  you.    But  I'm  really  not 
Sammy.  (Pats  him  on  the  shouldei 

23. 
O 

S&mmy:' 

(Begins  to  smile) 
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Now,  Samriy,  why  don't  you  tell 
me  what  ihe  vowels  are  in  the' 
word,  baitery? 

^- 

Sammy: 

There's  an  "a"  and  an  "e",  and 
the  "y"  i^  like     the  vowel  "i". 

(Smiles,  nodding  head) 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  CODING  ICDS  WTdTTEN  SCRIPT 

Attached  is  a  short  script  containing  examples  of  the  Individual  Cognitive 
Demand  Schedule.    It  should  take  you  no  more  than  10  minutes  to  code  this 
script  on  the  enclosed  ICDS  coding  booklet.    Before  you  code  this  script, 
however,  please  carefully  and  completely  follow  the  directions  listed  below: 
■  PIRECTIONS: 

1)  You  must  use  a  #2  pencil.    You  should  have  a  couple  of  these  lying  around 
from  your  previous  coding  in  the  classroom.    If  not,  please  get  one— other- 

•wise  it  will  be  impossible  to  "score"  your  coding  booklet. 

2)  Open  the  ICDS  Coding  Booklet  to  the  inside  front  page: 

a)  In  Box  #1,  please  write  in  your  "District  Code"  number  and  blacken  the 
appropriate  bubbles. 

b)  In  Box  #8,  fill  out  "Today's  Date"  and  blacken  the  appropriate  bubbles. 

c)  In  Box  n9,  "Select  Code",  please  write  in  the  number  "3",  and  blacken 
in  the  "3"  bubble. 

d)  In  Box  nlO,  record  your  observer  number,  and  blacken  the  appropriate 
bubbles . 

3)  Turn  to  the  first  coding  page  in  the  coding  booklet: 

e)  Record  8:00  in  the  TI.'E  STARTED  Box  (#16),  regardless  of  what  time  it 
actually  is. 

b)  Look  at  the  attached  written  script.  Please  code  this  script  as  if  you 
were  coding  in  the  clasfroom.  Notice  that  Mark  is  the  Experimental  UJ 
Pupil.    All  other  pupils  are  Klass  pupils. 

You  might  find  it  convenient  to  read  through  the  script  and  first  mark 
off  and  number  the  interchanges.    This  way  you  wi,.l  be  less  prone  to 
getting  "lost"  while  you're  coding. 

c)  This  entire  script  should  take  no  more  than  40  interchange  boxes. 

4)  After  completing  this  ICDS  script,  please  refer  to  the  Directions  for 
Coding  IPPS  Written  Script  and  code  the  IPPS  script  (if  you  haven't  done 
this  already). 
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ICDS  V/RITTEN  SCRIPT 


Code  Mark  as  the  Experimental  (E)  Pupil •    Code  all  other  pupils  as  Klas3. 
Teacher:         Today  we  are  going  to  talk  about  something  we  have  all  arciind 
us  but  we  cannot  see.    Can  anybody  guess  what  it  is?  ...Mark? 
Mark:  People, 

Teacher:  No,  that^s  not  correct.  We  can  see  other  people.  Listen  to 
me.  I've  got  something  in  this  jar.  Susan,  what  do  you  see 
in  this  jar? 

Susan:  I  don't  see  anything.    I  see  a  label  on  the  side... 

Teacher:         But  that's  on  the  jar,  not  in  the  jar.    Renie,  can  you  tell 

us  what  is  in  the  jar? 
Susan:  I  don't  see  anything. 

Teacher;  Th6  thing  inside  the  jar  is  also  all  around  you.  Anybody  want 
to  guess?  Okay,  can  you  wave  your  hand  in  front  of  your  face? 
What  does  it  feel  like,  Barbara?  . 

Barbara:         I  feel  air  moving. 

Teacher:         That's  right.    Even  though  we  cannot  see  air,  we  can  feel  it. 

Kir  is  all  around  us.    How  do  you  know  that  there  is  air  all 
around  us,  Mark? 

Mark:  Because  if  you  move  your  hand,  you  can  feel  the  air. 

Teacher:         That's  right!    Do  you  think  air  has  Weight,  Renie? 
Renie:  Yes. 

Elizabeth:      No,  that's  silly.    Air  does  not  have  any  weight. 
Teacher:         Elizabeth  thinks  air  has  no  weight,  but  you  think  it  has. 

How  can  you  show  air  has  weight,  Mark? 
Mark:  If  ycu  take  a  lot  of  ballons  and  fill  them  up  with  lots  of  air 

and  put  them  on  a  scale  you'll  see  they  have  weight. 
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Teactxer:         That's  right.    Lots  of  times  we  feel  the  air  pushing  against 
things.    Now,  who  can  tell  me  what  will  happen  if  there  was  no 
air  at  all?   Yes,.  Barbara? 

Barbara:         We  will  all  die  'cos  we  can't  breathe!    We  need  air  to  breathe. 

Mark;  But  you  don't  breathe  air,  you  breathe  oxygen. 

Barbara:         But  that's  just  the  stoe.    Oxygen  is  air  and  air  is  oxygen. 

I4ark:  No,  it  isn't. 

Teacher:         Tom,  could  you  tell  us  if  oxygen  means  the  same  as  air?  Is 

there  any  difference  between  oxygen  and  air? 
Tom:  I  don't  know. 

Teacher:         Actually,  air  is  a  mixture  of  a  number  of  different  gases. 

And  one  of  these  gases  is  oxygen.    It's  got  other  gases  too. 
Mark,  can  you  give  me  the  name  of  seme  other  gases? 
Sure,  Shell,  Mobil,  Gulf  and  my  father  uses... 
I  wasn't  talking  about  that  kind  of  gas    ,  Mark.    Tom,  could 
you  help  Mark?   Can  you  tell  him  what  we  mean  by  the  word  gas? 
A  gas  is  something  you  cannot  see.    It  comes  out  of  tubes. 
You  can  pump  it.. 

That's  good.    Renie*  do  you  know  any  gas  which  you  can  see? 
I  remember  the  gas  in  our  stove  bums  blue.    Sometimes  it 
bums  yellow.' 

That's  true,  but  L  wasn't  thinking  of  that.    That's  the  color 
of  the  flame.    The  gas  is  blue  only  wh^n  it  bums.    Yes,  Mark? 
Mark:  I  remember  now.    I've  seen  colored  gas  coming  out  of  an  airplane 

.      They  made  letters  with  the  colored  gas.    Boy,  it  was  exciting! 
Teacher:         Very  good  Mark!    Yes  some  gases  have  color.    Some  gases  smell 
and  others  don't.    But  you  can  put  all  gases  in  containers. 
Thfet  means  you  can  pump,  all  gases.    Sr.t  let's  get  back  to 


Mark:  , 
Teacher : 

Tom: 

Teacher: 
Renie : 

Teacher: 
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Mark: 
Teacher: 

Mark: 

Teacher: 

Renie: 
Teacher: 

Mark: 
Teacher: 


Ton: 

Teacher: 
Tom:  ■ 

Teacher: 

Mark: 


what  we  have  been  talking  about,  air.    Remember  the  movie 
about  the  Apollo  moon  landing  we  saw  yesterday?   Does  any- 
body remember  what  the  movie  said  about  air  on  the  moon? 
There's  no  air  on  the  moon.    It  said  there's  no  air  on  tho  moc^n. 

That's  right  I   There's  no  air  on  the  moon.   How  did  the 

space  men  breathe  on  the  moon  then,  Mark? 

They  took  oxygen  with  them.    They  carried  the  oxygen  on  their 

backs  and  they  had  a  tube  to  their  noses. 

Okay.    Remember  I  told  you  that  air  is  a  mixture  of  gases? 

\fnat's  one  of  the  gases  we  know  it  has?  Renie? 

Oxygen. 

Air  has  other  gases,  too.    One  of  the  other  gases  is  called 
nitrogen.   Mark,  can  you  say  the  word  "nitrogen?" 
Nitrogen. 

Does  anybody  know  anything  about  nitrogen?   No?  Well,  it  is 
a  . very  important  gas.   Most  of  air  is  nitrogen.    Air  also 
has  some  carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapour.    Nowadays  air  has 
a  lot  of  bad  gases  around  cities  because  of  automobile  exhaust 
and  factory  chimneys.    Do  yoi.  think  this  is  a  good  thing.  Tom? 
No,  air  pollution  is  bad. 

Why  do  you  say  that  Tomr   Why  is  air  pollution  bad? 
Because  the  man  in  the  TV  said  so.    He  said  if  the  air  gets 
more  bad  we'll  all  die. 

That's  true.    The  air  around  big  cities  is  dirt/  and  the  air 
in  the  country  is  clean.   Why  do  you  think  this  happens? 
Because  of  people. 
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Teacher:    '     I  didn't  hear  what  you  said.   Could  you  repeat  that  for  me, 
Mark? 

Mark:  Because  of  people  air  gets  dirty  in  cities. 

Teacher:         Can  you  explain  why  you  think  so,  Mark. 

Mark:  Because  more  people  in  the  city  smoke.    They  have  big  cars  too, 

In  the  country  there  are  only  animals  and  they  don't  smoke. 
Teadier:         Let's  talk  about  something  else.    Let's  see  who  remembers  the 

most  things  that  float  on  air.  Barbara? 
Barbara:         My  brother  flew-  a  kite  yesterday.    Kites  float  on  air.  Birds 

fly  too.    Sometimes  balloons  float  on  air.    Airplanes  float  in 

air. 

Renie:  And  clouds  float  in  air  too. 

Teacher:         Let's  all  make  believe  we  are  clouds  floating  ih  air.  Clouds 
don't  walk  or  talk,  they  just  float  in  the  sky.    Feel  your 
shoulders,  hands  and  heads  as  clouds.  You* must  concentrate 
very  hard  and  close  your  eyes. . . .Eliaabeth,  how  do  you  feel 
as  a  cloud? 

Elizabeth:       I'm  floating.    I'm  floating  on  the  air.    I  am  high  up  in  the 
sky  and  people  down  there  look  small.    There's  an  airplane 
coming  near  me.    It's  getting  very  close,    it's  going  to  go 
through  me.    Help,  help!    It's  going  through  me! 

Teacher:         That's  very  good.  Elizabeth.    Let's  all  open  our  eyes  now. 

If  you  boys  and  girls  are  good  today,  we  can  play  some  more 
cloud  games  later.    Now  I  want  all  of  you  to  write  down 
one  important  thing  you  learned  about  air  today.  (Paiise) 
Renie,  what  did  you  write  down? 
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Renie: 
Teacher: 
Mark: 
Teacher : 


Elizabeth: 

Teacher: 

Tom: 

Teacher: 


Barbara: 
Teacher: 


Tom: 


Teacher : 


Renie: 
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Air  has  different  gases.    It  can  push  things. 
Mark? 

You  can't  see  air,  but  it  is  real. 

That's  good.    Now  we  are  all  going  to  do  an  interesting  ex- 

periment.    Everyljody  watch.  Do  you  see  these  two  glasses? 

I'm  going  to  pour  all  the  air  from  this  glass  into  the  other 

« 

one.    How  do  yoa  think  we  could  do  that,  Elizabeth? 

Just  turn  that  glass  upside  down  over  the  other  one.  ^ 

Do  you  think  that  will  work,  Tom? 

No.    The  other  glass  is  already  full  of  air.    That  will  be  like 
trying  to  pour  milk  into  a  glass  of  milk.    It'll  all  spill  out. 
That's  very  good,  Tom.    I'm  going  to  try  to  do  this  in  a 
different  way.    First,  I  am  going  to  remove  all  the  air  from 
this  glass.    How  do  you  think  I  can  do  that,  Barbara? 
You  can  use  a  straw  and  suck  out  all  the  air. 
That's  right,  but  then  the  air  from  outside  will  rush  into 
the  glass  to  fill  vp  the  empty  space.    No,  we  have  to  try 

harder;    We've  got  to  Replace  the  air  with  something  else  

Yes,  Tom? 

We  can  put  lots  of  rocks  in  the  glass  and  that  will  push  the 
air  out. 

Tl.at's  true,  but  we  cannot  get  all  the  air  out  of  the  glass 
that  way.  There  will  still  be  lots  of  gaps  and  air  will  be 
there.  How  do  you  think  we  can  remove  all  the  air  from  the 
glass,  yes,  Renie? 

If  you  pour  water  into  the  glass  all  the  air  will  have  to  go 
out.  If  you  pour  the  watrr  to  the  top,  there  will  be  no  air 
inside. 


Teacher:         Tnat's  very  good.    Instead  of  pouring  water  in  the  glass,  I'm 
going  to  do  it  slightly  differently.    Watch  what  Tin  doing. 
See  this  big  glass  jar  full  of  water?    I  am  pushing  the  glass 
inside  the  water.    You  see  bubbles  coming  out?   IVhat  do  you 
think  these  bubbles  are? 

Children:        Air,  air I 

Teacher:         That^s  right.    Now  all  the  air  from  this  glass  escaped  outside, 

The  glass  is  now  full  of  what,  Mark? 
Mark:  Water. 

Teacher:         Now  instead  of  pouring  ;down  the  air  frcnn  this  glass  into  the 
other  one,  I'm  going  i^o  pour  it  up.    Watch  how  I  do  it. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  CODING  IPPS  WRITTEN  SCRIPT 


Attached  is  a  short  script  containing  examples  of  the  Indiana 
Pupil  Participation  Schedulfe*    It  should  take  you' no  more  than  10 
minutes  to  code  this  script  on  the  enclosed  IPPS  coding  booklet, 
fiefore  you  code  this  script,  however,  please  carefully  and  completely 
fellow  the  directions  listed *belcw: 

DIRECTIONS; 

1)    You  must  use  a  #2  pencil.    You  should  have  a  couple  of  these  lying 
around  from  your  previous  coding  in  the  classroom.    If  not, 
please  get  one—otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  to  "score"  your 
coding  booklet. 

2)  Open  the  IPPS  Coding  Booklet  to  the  inside  front  page: 

a)  In  Box  #1,  please,  write  in  your  ''District  Code"  number  and 
blacken  the  appropriate  bubbles. 

b)  In  Box  #8,  fill  out  *Today^s  Date"  and  blacken  the  appro- 
priate bubbles. 

c)  In  Box  #9,  "Select  Code",  please  write  in  the  number  "3", 
and  blacken  in  the  "3"  bubble. 

d)  In  Box  #10,  record  your  observer  number,  and  blacken  the 
appropriate  bubbles. 

3)  Turn  to  the  1st  coding  page  in  your  IPPS  coding  booklet. 

a)  In  Box  ffl6,  record  g:00  in  TIME  STARTED,  regardless  of 
what  time  it  actually  is. 

b)  Look  at  the  attached  IPPS  written  script.    Notice  that 
Zeke  is  the  Experimental  (E)  child.    All  other  pupils  are 
Klass  (K)  children. 

c)  Coie  this  entire  script,  as  if  ix..were  a  10  minute  lesson. 

d)  Then  blacken  the  appropriate  bubbles  for  total  tallies 
in  each  category  for  both  E  and  K,  like  you  nojmally  do. 
Leave  the  bubbles  for  the  "c"  child  blank. 

4)  If  you  haven't  already  ^^^^^^^^  other  enclosed  script  on  your 
aiajor  observation  system,  please  do  so  now. 


IPPS  V/RITl-EN  SCRIPT 

Tlvis  is  Mr.  Jones*  class.   Tha  subject  being  discassod  is  the 

sport  football. 

The  E  Child  is  Zeko. 

Teachor:    Can  anyone  tell  me  wiv/  he  thinks  football  has  bccores  sv.ch  a 
gxx-ai:  sycrtlf 

(Zeke,  John  and  Sue  raise  their  hands) 
T:  Johii,  what  do  you  think? 

John:        Football  has  becorca  a  great  sport  because  it  generates  a  great 
i«al  of  exciteacnt  omong  the  fans. 

T:  (Zeke's  hand  is  still  raised)  Zeke,  what  do  you  think? 

Zeke:        Du  you  really  think  football  is  such  a  great  sport?   I  would 
inch  rather  watch  ico  hockey. 

T:  Well,  Zeke,  why  would  you  rather  watch  ico  hockey? 

Zelte:        Because  it  is  a  noich  faster  game  than  football,  and  a  lot 
rougher. 

Sue  (blurting  out):   You're  crazy,  Zeke.    Football  is  asach  faster  than 
iC5  hockey. 

T:  C';ry>  let's  get  back  on  task,    does  anyone  think  football  is 

taking  over  as  the  national  sport? 

(Zeke,  Ted,  and  Aiine  raise  their  hands) 

T:  yHha't  do  you  think,  Ted? 

(Before  Ted  can  answer,  Z^ke  blurts  out:)    Ice  hockey  will  be  the  national 
sport  someday.    Don't  you  agree,  Mt.  Jones? 

T:  I'm  sorry  for  Zeko's  rudeness,  Ted,  but  do  you  think  football  will 

ever  become  the  national  sport? 
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Ted:         (Sits  there  with  a  bltmk  e*>(pression  on  his  face  and  does  not 
respond.) 

T:  Anne,  maybe  >ou  can  help  Tod,   Do  yju  think  football  will  become 

the  national  sport? 

Anne:        I  really  don't  care>  Mr.  Jones^  but  I  do  think  they  should  Ist 
v/oraen  play  football. 

T:  That's  a  good  point.  Anno.   Sue,  do  you  agree  with  Anne? 

Sue:         Well,  I  think  women  should  be  able  to  play  football  if  they  wa^it 
to,  but  personally  I  don^i  think  that  nost  girls  would  want  to 
play  football. 

T:  I  see  your  point.  Sue.   Well,  what  do  you  thiak  about  having 

professional  football  taatts  for  wooen? 

(Zeke  and  Anne  raise  their  hands,  but  Anne  blurts  out  without 
being  called  on) 

Aime:       That  would  be  super,  but  do  you  think  women  would  be  paid 
louch  as  men? 

Zeke  (blurts  out):   They  shouldn't  be  paid  as  qnich  as  laen,  should  they, 
Mr.  Jones? 

T:  Well,  Zeke,  if  they  do  the  same  job  as  men,  they  should  be  paid 

the  same. 

(Zeke  raises  his  hanS  and  is  called  on  by  tlie  teacher.) 

Zeke:        But,  hockey  players  work  harder  than  football  players  and  tlicy 
don't  get  paid  as  cmch.    Do  you  think  that  is  fair? 

T:  What  do  you  think  about  Zeke*s  question,  John? 

John:        I  think  it  was  a  dumb  question.    Zeke  just  .thinks  that  hockey  is 
best.    If  ice  hockey  were  such  a  good  sport,  the  players  would 
be  paid  more. 

Zeke  (blurts  out):    Ch,  what  do  you  know,  Johnny?  You're  a  big  sissy  anyway. 

T:         .  Okay,  that's  cno:igh.    Since  we  can't  seem  to  carry  on  a  meaningful 
discussion  today,  everyone  get  out  his  math  book  and  solve  the 
problems  on  pag^  lOS. 
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C1a$sroo«  pbsei^atlon  $ch«lW 


.1 
.2 
.3 
.4 
.$ 
.6 


Ob$«mt1ofi  CodiAg  Schtduli  i:;f6  jObsiw^^ 
Obstmtlon  Coding:  %:J)«d,uXf|2  ;{9  0!^|Mi||)|f ; 


Individual  Ob$frvai;i(in^^-$c'hrt'aijttr:/^>ff?:^|i|i^^^ 
Infbnnatlon  on  Observation  SchtduUs^  5  x?fIS5&ll%i« 


Traners  in  Obstmtlon  Syttems  Workshops  In  Taxu 
January  17  •  Fibruary  3,  1972 


n.      Corpus  Christ  I 

III.  Victoria 

IV.  Houston 

Maumont 


Week  1 
Manuel  Mirabal 


Week  2 
Karen  Litton 


Kllgorc 


Kent  Skipper 

Baibara  Balfour 

Ted  Frlck(CmO 
JoAnn  Miller 
Mitxi  Chambers 

Steve  Selby 
Jeannette  Wendt 


JoAnn  Miller 

John  Stammer 

Carlos  Oris 
Jeannette  Wendt 

Johanna  Hulls 


Vlll.   Mt.  Pleasant       John  Stammer 


Richardson 


XI.      Ft.  Worth 


XII-  Waco 


XV.      San  Angelo 


XVI.  Ainarlllo 


Abilene 


XVll.  Lubbock 
XVni.  mdland 
XX.      San  Antonio 


Phyllis  Wlnford 


Carlos  Grls 


Vlckl  Gomez 


Week  3 
Phyllis  Wlnford 


Linda  Bishop 
Linda  White 

S.  ThiagarajanCCmr 
Jorie  Carrasco* 


Steve  Bury* 
Sandra  Harrison 
(Austin  PRIME  staff) 


Joan  Zinober 
Washington  PRIME  atafi 


Mltxl  Chanibcrs 


ffona  Ballard  (CITH; 


Phyllis  Wlnfora 


Barbara  Balfour 


Martha  Bates 


Llnaa  White 


Johanna  !!ulii 
Karen  Litton 
Margaret  Gamer 
Vlckl  Gbmei 


Kent  Skipper 
Margaret  Gamer 
Mltzl  Chancers 
Mona  Ballard(CITH) 


Ted  Hasaelbrlng(ClTH)  Mf^%?*^^' 
dajean  Windell(ClT10     Unia  Bishop 
Linda  White  I    Steve  Selby 


Anne  Brlggs(CITiO 
Nancy  Derryberry* 


Steve. Selby 
Margaret  Gamer 


Robert  Zuckcrman 
(CITH) 


John  Stammer 
Julia  Mendina* 
Karen  Litton 
Kent  Skipper 


Barbara  Balfout 
Linda  Sheets 


^  ^  1  ^         '  workshops  were  used  as  aide,  and 

^Outstanding  observers  who  !iad  been  trainee  in  ^  ^   . 

»ratnerx  during  Week  III*   ~  
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CITH  Personnel  Who  Conducted  Workshops  in  Texas 


Week  1 

Week  2 

Week  3 

Ted  Frick 

Mona  Ballard 

Mona  Ballard 

Chad  Sivasailam 

S.  Thiagarajan 

S.  Thiagarajan 

Ted  Hasselbring 

Bob  Zuckerman 

Idajean  Windell 

Anne  Briggs 

S.  Thiagarajan 
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31.1 


Observation  Coding  Schedule  1:    6  Observers 


1,  2,  of  3  pairs  of 
subjects/day 

2  passes/pair 


A  •  IBMS  II   Two  Observers:  §  A2 

B  •  ICDS       Two  Observers:    Bj  §  83 

C  *  FLACCS     Two  Observers:    Cj  §  C2 

*  •  IPPS        (coded  during  a.m.  only) 

Pass  2— Kids 


Block 

Day 

El  Ci 

E2  C2 

E3  C3 

Block 

Day 

El  Cl 

E2  C2 

E3 

C3 

1 

Al  Bi 

Ci  •Ci 

A2  B2 

(M) 

21 

h  Cl 

•A2  Al 

B2 

C2 

(T) 

2 

B2-  C2 

•Al  A2 

Bl  Ci 

6 

(T) 

22 

C2  •Al 

Cl 

I 

(W) 

3 

q  •Az 

Al  Bl 

C2  B2 

(W) 

23 

Bl  Cl 

*C2 

(Th) 

4 

*Bl  A2 

B2  C2 

•Cl  Al 

(Th) 

24 

A2  B2 

C2  *Ci 

h 

h 

• 

E4  C4 

ES  Cs 

E6  06 

E4  C4 

E5  Cg. 

h 

C6 

(F) 

5 

Bl  Ci 

•A2  Al 

B2  C2 

(F) 

25 

Cl  *A2 

Al  Bl 

*h 

(M) 

6 

C2  •Al 

A2  B2 

Cl  •Bl 

7 

(M) 

26 

•Bl  A2 

h  C2 

•Cl 

^1 

2 

(T) 

7 

•B2  ■  Al 

Bl  Ci 

•C2  A2 

(T) 

27 

Al  Bl 

Cl  •C2 

h 

^2 

(W) 

8 

A2    B2  ■ 

C2  *Ci 

Al  Bl 

(W) 

28 

B2  C2 

•Al  A2 

h 

Cl 

E7  C7 

E8  Cs 

Eg  C9 

E7  C7 

Es  ^8 

Eg 

C9 

(Th) 

9 

Ci  •A2 

Al  Bl 

C2  •B2 

(Th)  29 

•B2.  Aj 

h  Cl 

*C2 

(F) 

10 

•Bl  A2 

B2  C2 

•Cl  Al. 

8 

(F) 

30 

92 

Aj 

h 

3 

(M) 

11 

Al  Bl 

Ci  *C2 

A2  B2 

(M) 

31 

Bl  Cl 

•A2  Al 

h 

(T) 

12 

B2  C2 

*Ai  A2 

Bl  Cl 

(T) 

32 

C2  •Aj 

Cl 

Eio  Cio 

Ell  Cil 

E12  C12 

Eio  Cio 

Ell  Cii 

2  C12 

(W) 

13 

*B2  Al 

Bl  Ci 

•C2  A2 

(W) 

33 

Al  Bl 

Cl  ^02 

^2 

(Th) 

14 

A2  B2 

C2  *Ci 

Al  Bl 

9 

(Th) 

34 

B2  C2 

•Al  A2 

Bl 

Cl 

4 

(F) 

15 

Bl  Ci 

•A2  Al 

B2  C2 

(F) 

35 

Ci*A2 

Aj  Bj 

C2 

*h 

(M) 

16 

C2  •Al 

A2  B2 

Cl  •Bl 

(^0 

36 

•Bj  A2 

B2  ^2 

•Cl 

E13C13 

El4  Cl4 

El5  CIS 

El3  ^13 

El4  ^14 

5  Ci5 

(T) 

17 

Al  Bj 

Ci  *C2 

A2  B2 

(T) 

37 

Bl  Cl 

♦A2  Aj 

B2 

C2 

»» 

(W) 

18 

B2  C2 

•Al  A2 

Bl  Cl 

in 

(W) 

38 

C2  •Al 

h  ^2 

Cl 

(Th) 

19 

Ci  •A2 

Al  Bl 

C2  *B2 

422  (Th) 

39 

*B2  Al 

Bl  Cl 

*C2 

h 

ERJ.C 

(F) 

20 

*Bi  A2 

B2  C2 

•Cl  Al 

(F) 

40 

A2  B2 

C2  •Cl 

Al 

Bl 
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Observation  Coding  Schedule  2:    9  Observers 

A  «  IBMS  II    Aj,  Aj,  A3 
B  »  ICDS        B,.  B..  B, 


C 
* 


FLACCS 
IPPS 


"1' 


Block  Day 

(M)  1 
(T)  2 

1 

(W)  .  3 


Pass  1-Kids 
123456789 


Ai  Bi  CirB3  A2  62 |P2*C3  ^3 
B2  C2*Cil  A2  B3  C7*Ki  A3  Bi 

C3*A2  Asi  B3  Ci*B2  '.Ai  Bi  C2 
I  } 

*A3  Aj  Bi!  Ci*B3  A2  !B2  C2*C3 


(a.m.  only) 

Block  Day 

(M)  21 
(T)  22 

6 

(W)  23 
(111)24 


10  11  12  13  14  15  16  17  18 


(F.)  S 

(M)  6 

(T)  7 

(W)  8 

(Th)  9 

(F)  10 

(M)  11 

(T)  12 


Bj  C2*C3|  A2  Bi  CitA3  A^  B3 
C3*A2  A^  B3  Ci*B2  jAi  Bi  C2 
^A3  Ai  Bi!Ci*B3  A2jB2  C^^Cj 
K,  B,  C^'rBi  A3  B3jC3*q  A^ 


19  20  21  22  23  24  25  26  27 


1  "1  ^ 


|A,  B 
\}2  ^2*^: 


C3*A2  A^  B3  Ci"B2 
*A3  Ai  Bij  Ci*B3  A2 
A2  B2  ^2^1  A3  B3 
B3  ^3*^2!  A3  Bi  CirA2  B2 


^3*^1  ^1 


28  29  30  31  32  33  34  35  36 


(W)  13 

•A3 

B^Ci*B3  A2iB2  ^^3 

(Th)14 

h 

C^*h  ^  ^3' V^l  ^ 

(F)  15 

^c^  A3  Bj  qrAj  Ai  B2 

(M)  16 

•A3 

aJbi  02*83!  A2  82  C3 

37  38  39  40  41  42  43  44  45 


(T)  17 
(W)  18 
ERIC  (Th)W 
fF)  20 


A2  B2  C^*Bi  A3  B^  C3*Ci  Aj 
B3  C,*C^^  A3  Bj  Cij-Aj  Aj  1 
Ci*A3  A^i  \  C2*B^  A2  B2  &3 
k  A.  bJ  C,*B,  aJ  83  C3*Ci 


Pass  2— Kids 
1.2    3   4    5    6    7    8  9 


■  ■ 

83  C3*C2 1  A3  Bi  Ci  j'A2  Ai  B2 
Cl*A3  AijBi  C2  B3.A2  B2  C3 
•Ai  A2  B2[C2*Bi  A3IB3  C3*Ci 
A3  83  C3fB2  Ai  Bx!Ci*C2  A2 


10  11  12  13  14  15  16- 17  18 

7 


10 
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(F)  25 
(M)  26 
(T)  27 
(W)  28 

(111)29 
(F)  30 
(M)  31 
(T)  32 

(W)  33 
(Th)34 
(F)  35 
(M)  36 

(T)  37 
(W)  38 
(Th)39 
(F)  40 


Ci*A3  AjiBi  €2*83! A2  B2  C3 

I  }  ■ 

•A3  A2  B2IC2  B3  Ai|Bi  Ci  C3 

A3  83  C3IB2  Ai  Bi!Ci*C2  A2 

Bi  Ci*C3|Ai  B2  C2?'A3  A2  B3 


19  20  21  22  23  24  25  26  27 


*Ai  A2  B2!C2*Bi  A3IB3  C3*Ci 

A3  B3.C3fB2  Ai  Bi!Ci*C2  Aj 

Bl  Ci*C3lAi  B2  C2j*A3  A2  B3 

I  j 
C2*Ai  A2IB2  C3*BlJj^3_£l 


28  29  30  31  32  33  34  35  35 


A3  B3  €5*82  Ai  Bij  Ci*C2  A2 

Bl  Ci*C^  Ai       C2fA5  A2  B3 

C2*Al  aJ  B2  03*81!  A3  33  Ci 

I  * 
*A2  A3  Bj  C3*B2  All  Bl  C^^Cz 


37  38  39  40  41  42  43  44  45 


Bl  Ci*C2j  Ai  B2  C2H3  A2  B3 
C2*Ai  Azj  82  03*81;  A3  83,01 
*A2  A3  Bjj  C3*B2  All  Bi  Ci*C2 
Al  Bl  Cii*B3  A2  B;;.[C2^;C3_A3 


0)  § 

CO  CO 

>»  >s 

CO  CO 


4J  4J 

a  0 

o  o 

u  u 

4J  4J 

u  u 


C 

0.  QO 

o  o 
«  o 

H  CM 


H  CM 


CO 

§ 

H 

CO 
fQ 


4J 

CO 


CM 

CO  •• 

85 

H  O 


CM 


CO 

§5 

H  O 


CM 
I 

CO 


CO 

GO 

H  O 


CO 


CO 

H  O 


CO 

H  O 


O 
O 

u 

CO 


CO  •• 

Q  00 

K  O 


CO 

GO 

H  O 


CM 
CO 

1 


CM 
CO 

85 

H  O 


CM 
I 

CO 

8 


CO  •• 

(X4  00 

H  O 


CO 

S5 

H  O 


CM 
CO 


CO 

85 

H  O 


CO 

§5 

H  O 


CM 
I 

CO 


CO 

(X4  00 

H  O 


CO 


CO 

H  O 


CM 

eo 

Q  GO 
H  O 


CO 


O 


CM 
I 

CO 


CO 

^  00 
H  O 


<M 

CO 

H  O 


CO 
Q 


CO 

CO 

H  O 


CO 

P  GO 
H  O 


O 

0  P< 

1  ^ 


I 

CO 

Q 


CO  •• 

(X4  00 

H  O 


CM 
CO 


CO 

Q  GO 

CJ  ^ 

H  O 

 # 


CO 

X  OS 

s  ^ 

H  O 


CM 
>«/ 

CO 

Q  OO 
H  O 


CM 
CO 

H  O 


I 

CO 

I 

w 

to 

OO 


CM 
CO 


CO 

0^  00 
H  O 


CO 

Q  00 
H  O 


CO 

§5 

H  O 


tM 
CO 

P  w 

H  O 


CM 
I 

CO 
Q 


CO 

^  GO 
O 


ft 


CM 
CO 

§5 

H  O 


ERIC 
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4J 

o 

•rt 
U 

m 


-'a 

1 

IPPSdCDS- 
Obs: 

IBMS(l) 
Obs: 

ICDS(2) 
Obs: 

H 

CO 

^1 

o 

H 

FLACCS(2) 
Obs: 

IPPS(FLACCS- 
Obs: 

IBMS(2) 
lObs: 

H 

CO  •• 

M  O 

CM 
1 

Obs: 

FLACCS(2) 
Obs: 

IPPS(FLACCS- 
Obs: 

IBMS(2) 
Obs: 

H 

1 

IBMS(l) 
Obs: 

ICDS(2) 
Obs: 

FLACCS(l) 
Obs: 

CO 

§ 

H 
CO 

pk  m 

CM 

1 

CO 

H 

CO 

Pk4  (0 

v-u  ^ 
H  O 

IBMS(2) 
Obs: 

ICDS(l) 
Obs: 

FLACCS(2) 
Obs: 

/-\ 

H 
1 

FLACCS(l) 
Obs: 

CO 
Q 
CJ 
H 
w 
CO 

Pk  .O 
H  O 

IBMS(l) 
Obs: 

ICDS(2) 
Obs: 

1 

CM 
I 

CO 
Q 


CO 

Pk  CO 

Pk  ^ 

H  O 


CM 
CO 

P4 


CO 

Q  00 

CJ  ,o 

H  O 


to 

§5 

H  O 


CM 
I 

CO 


CO  - 
Pk  00 
Pk  ^ 

_5L£ 


O 
O 

o 

CO 


2 


CO 


09 
O 


CM 
CO 

P  (0 
H  O 


i 

(O 


CO 

Pk  00 

Pk  ^ 

H  O 


CM 

CO 

Q  00 
CJ  ,o 
H  O 


t 

CO 


00 

o 


CM 

CO 

SCO 

H  O 


CO  •• 

P  CO 

CJ  .o 

H  O 


CO 

P  09 

CJ  ^ 

H  O 


00 

o 


CM 
\^ 
CO 

§5 

H  O 


I 

CO 


CO  •• 

Pk  CO 

Pk  ^ 

H  O 


CM 


CM 

CO 
CJ 

i 


M 

V) 
P 

o  , 

M  ( 


ERIC 
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u 
u 


o 
o 

o 

CO 


CM 
w 
C/5  •• 
O  CO 
CJ  ^ 
H  O 


CM 
w 
CO 


CM 
I 

CO 

w 

CO 

^  CO 
M  O 


CO 

Q  CO 

a 

M  O 


CO 

X  CO 

M  O 


P4 


CO 


CO 

Q  00 
M  O 


w 

CO 

§^ 

M  O 


I 

CO 


CO 

fl4  CO 
M  O 


CM 
w 
CO 


CM 
CO 

Q  CO 

w  o 


CM 

I 

CO 
Q 
CJ 


CO 

P4 


CM 
w 
CO 
CJ 
CJ 


CO  •• 
P  00 

M  O 


CO 

£  00 
M  O 


CM 
I 

CO 


CO 

M  O 


to  •• 
M  O 


CM 
w 

CO 

Q  00 
CJ  ,D 
W  O 


CM 
w 
CO 

95  00 
W  O 


I 

CO 
Q 
CJ 


CO 

P4  00 
H  O 


I 
I 
I 


'  O 
O 

a 

CO 


CM 
CO 

n  CO 

CJ  ^ 
M  O 


CO 

H  O 


CM 
I 

CO 


CO 

04  00 
04 

M  O 


•5  a 


CO  *• 

O  00 

CJ  .£) 

M  O 


I 

CO 
Q 
CJ 


CO 

04  CO 


CO 
CJ 


CM  ' 
CO 

82 

M  O 


CM 
CO 


I 

CO 


CO 

04  00 

04  ,0 

H  O 


CM 
w 

CO 
CJ 


CM 

CO  •• 

£  CO 
A  ^ 
M  O 


CO 
CJ 

I 


CO 

Q  CO 

CJ  .o 

M  O 


CM 


CO 


CM 
I 

CO 
Q 
CJ 


(O 
Oi 

04 


(0 

M  O 


6  ^ 


ERLC 


I 

Q 
CJ 
H 

CO 
H 


C/5 

H  O 


C/5 

Q  00 
H  O 


C/5 

SCO 

H  O 


i 

CO 


C/5 

H  O 


4J 
U 

U 

u 

09 


O 
O 

o 

CO 


PL4 


CO 

Q  00 
H  O 


eg 

CO 

Q  00 
H  O 


CO 

H  O 


I 

CO 
CJ 


(l4  00 

H  O 


CO 
CJ 

I 


CO 

SOO 

H  O 


I 

CO 
Q 
CJ 
H 

.  CO 

PL4  00 

H  O 


CO 

Q  CO 
H  O 


CO 
CJ 

I 


CO  *• 
Q  CD 

H  O 


^  00 
H  O 


I 

CO 


(l4  00 

H  O 


CM 

CO 
CJ 

1 


00 


CM 


CO 

s  ^ 

H  o 


CO 

Q  00 

CJ  £ 

H  O 


I 

CO 
CJ 

o 


CO 

A4  Ob 


CO 

I 


CO 

Q  00 

CJ  U3 
M  O 


CO 

§00 
Xi 
M  O 


CO 

Q  00 

"  :9 

H  O 


CO 

S  J 

H  O 


I 

CO 


3 


CM 
I 

CO 

p 

CJ 
H 

CO 

PL4  00 


CO 

p  oo 

H  O 


CM 
\^ 
CO 

M  O 


I 

CO 
Q 
CJ 
H 

CO 

PL4 

H 


7^ 
CO 

Q  00 
CJ  ^ 
H  O 


CM 
t 

CO 


CO  •• 

PL4  00 

H  O 


CO 
CJ 
Q 


oo 


CO 

Q  (0 

CJ 

H  o 


CO  •• 

ei 

H  O 


CM 
\^ 

CO  •• 
H  O 


I 

CO 


CO 

P4  00 
H  O 


CM 
^»/ 

CO 

u 


00 
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CM 
\^ 
CO  *• 
P  CD 

H  O 


CM 
\^ 
CO  •• 

H  O 


C/5 

H  O 


CM 

H  O 


C/5 

^  tS 
^  o 


c/5 

H  O 


O 
00 


O 

o 

Xi 

o 

CO 


a 


I 

c/5 


C/5 
PU  (0 

H  O 


CM 
C/5 


CM 

C/5 

H  O 


CM 
I 

C/5 
P 

a 


CO 

H  O 


CO 


CM 

CO 
D 
CJ 


E  o 


CO  •• 

81 

w  o 


CO  •* 
H  O 


CM 
I 

CO 


CO 

PU  00 

Pu  £ 

H  O 


S  J 

H  O 


CO  •• 

Pu  m 
H  o 


CM 
CO 


8 


CM 
CO 


C4 
CO 

P  00 
H  O 


7 

CO 


CO  •• 

PU  00 

p^  .0 

H  O 


CM 
CO 

S  J 

H  O 


CO 


I 

CO 

p 


to 

00 

H  O 


CO  •• 

H  O 
■  ■A  ■ 


O 
O 

o 

CO 


CO  •* 

Pk4  00 

Pk4  ^ 

H  O 


CO 

ett 

H  O 


CO 

H  O 


I 

CO 


CO 

04  00 

PU'S 

H  O 


CM 
CO 

I 


CM 
t 

CO 

i 

CO  •• 

PU  00 


CO 


CO 

81 

H  O 


CM 
I 

CO 

8 


to 

PU  00 


CO 

P  CD 
M  O 


CO 

H  O 


I 

CO 

I 


CO 

Pk4  <a 
p^  £ 
H  o 


CM 
CO 

P  00 

u  ,0 

H  O 


CM 

CO  •• 
H  O 
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i 


*  1 


2 


1 1 ! 


i 


Si 


8 

II  a7 


g 


81 
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INDIVIDUAL  OBSERVATION  SCHEDULE  FOR 
OBSERVER  ICDS  (2) 


DISTRICT: 
OBSERVER: 


SCHEDULE  FOR  WEEK  I 


CHILD  OBSERVED 


MONDAY 


SCHOOL 


OBSERVATION 
SYSTEM  USED 


DONE  (  ) 


TUESDAY 
WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SCHEDULE  FOR  WEEK  II 


CHILD  OBSERVED 


MONDAY 


SCHOOL 


0BSEB7ATI0N 
SYSTEM  USED 


DONE  (  ) 


\ 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 
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SCHEDULE  FOR  WEEK  III 


CHxLU  Ui5o£«KVIVU 

OBSERVATION 
SYSTEM  USED 

DONE  V  ) 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

L 

SCHEDULE  FOR  WEEK  IV 


OHILD  OBSERVED 

SCHOOL 

OBSERVATION 
SYSTEM  USED 

DONE  (  ) 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 
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SCHEDULE  FOR  WEEK  V 


CHILD  OBSERVED 

SCHOOL 

OBSERVATION 
SYSTEM  USED 

DONE  (  ) 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SCHEDULE  FOR  WEEK  VI 


•'  «ILD  OBSERVED 

SCHOOL 

OBSERVATION 
SYSTEM  USED 

DONE  (  ) 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 
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SCHEDULE  FOR  WEEK  VII 


CHILD  OBSERVED 

SCHOOL 

OBSERVATION 
SYSTEM  USED 

DONE  (  ) 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

iRIDAY 

SCTHDULE  FOR  WEEK  VIII 


CiilLD  OBSERVED 

SCHOOL 

OBSERVATION 
SYSTEM  USED 

DONE  (  ) 

hUU],kY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 
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PROJECT  PRIME 
IMFORMATION  ON  THE  SCHEDULING  OF  OBSERVERS 


The  observers  you  have  sent  to  the  Regional  Service  Center 
Workshop  havr  had  a  week  of  very  intensive  training.    In  most 
cases  9  the  observers  have  done  very  veil  and  will  return  to  your 
district  well  trained  and  eager  to  work.    They  have  been  told  to 
contact  you  early  Monday  morning  for  information  about  whom  they 
are  to  observe  and  when.    They  will  also  want  to  know  the  pupil's 
code  ntmiber  and  the  numbers  for  all  his  teachers.    Refer  to  your 
teacher  and  pupil  code  number  listings  for  this  information. 

The  Austin  office  of  Project  PRIME  will  send,  under  separate 
cover,  schedules  for  your  observers.    However,  these  schedules  may 
not  reach  you  on  Monday.    If  you  have  not  received  your  schedules 
by  noon  on  Monday,  call  the  Austin  office  immediately  and  we  will 
provide  you  with  the  first  week's  schedules  for  your  observers. 

It  is  very  lii5)ortant  that  you  meet  with  your  observers  some 
time  on  Monday  so  they  can  start  observing  on  Tuesday.  Otherwise, 
they  may  forget  all  that  they  have  learned  during  the  workshop. 
During  this  conference  on  Monday,  you  should  describe  the  school 
policies  to  be  followed  by  your  observers,  make  sure  they  have  a 
copy  of  the  Coding  Rules  Check  List  and  have  £;uf  f  icient  coding 
booklets.    Also  inform  them  of  the  code  numbers  of  the  children 
and  all  teachers  to  be  observed. 

The  materials  we  are  sending  you  contain  two  types  of  obser- 
vation schedules.    The  first  schedule  is  for  your  information.  It 
specifies  the  school  and  the  pupil  to  be  coded  each  day  and  yAiat 
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system  should  be  used.    The  Initials  IBMS»  ICDS,  FIACCS  and  IPPS 
refer  to  the  different  observation  systems*    The  observers  know 
what  systems  they  learned.    You  will  need  to  assign  the  different 
observers  on  each  system  as  Observer  1,  Ob^rver  2,  Observer  3,  etc. 

Once  having  assigned  observers  as  Observ^  1  and  Observejr  2,  you 
can  assign  a  schedule  to  each  observer  for  each\sy8tem«    The/ schedules 
we  have  arranged  can  be  adjusted  if  absolutely  nectessarj/but  we  recom- 
mend that  the  schedules  be  followed  as  closely  as  possible.    If  you 
find  it  necessary  to  change  a  schedule »  notify  us.    We  have  tried  to 
arrange  schedules  so  that  as  few  observers  as  possible  will  be  in  the 
same  sdiool  on  the  same  day. 

The  observation  schedules  you  have  recieved  do  not  contain  the 
teachers*  names.    Each  observer  should  ask  the  principal  oir  secre- 
tary in  the  school  building  for  the  child* s  schedule  or  at  least  the 
room  number  of  the  teacher  the  child  sees  first  in  the  morning.  It 
is  not  necessary  fcr  the  observer  to  know  who  the  selected  teacher  is. 
f^he  should  know  the  code  numbers »  however,  for  all  the  teachers  in 
that  building  she  is  likely  to  observe. 

If  you  have  fewer  than  six  obsei^^ers,  follow  these  Instructions. 
The  schedule  you  have  been  sent  is  for  six  observers;  two  each  on  each 
of  the  major  observation  systems,  i.e.,  two  people  on  one  system  who 
were  trained  the  first  week;  two  people  on  another  system  who  were 
trained  the  second  week,  etc.    Assuming  your  district  has  onl/  one 
person  trained  on  each  systea,  that  person  will  have  to  do  all  the 
observations  on  that  system.    That  is,  she  will  have  to  do  Observer  1 
and  Observer  2  schedules.    You  will  receive  separate  week**by-week 
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schedules  for  each  observer.    The  observer  on  a  given  observation 
system  should  observe  the  children  listed  on  weekly  schedule  1 
(for  Wt^ek  1)  the  first  week.    She  should  observe  the  children  listed 
on  the  schedule  for  Observer  2^  Week  1,  during  the  second  week.  She 
should  alternate  between  Observer  1  and  Observer  2  schedules  each 
week. 

If  your  district  has  nine  observers ^  your  observation  schedule 
should  provide  for  all  nine  observers.    If  your  district  has  more 
than  nine  observers,  you  will  get  several  observation  schedules  for 
your  district.    Assign  each  person  trained  on  each  system  as  Obser*- 
ver  1,  Observer  2,  Observer  3,  Observer  4  as  necessary.    Have  your 
observers  follow  the  schedules  as  indicated. 

If  your  district  trained  extra  personnel,  they  may  be  used  in 
several  ways. 

•  They  may  substitute  for  the  other  observers  in  that  system. 

.  They  may  serve  as  coordinators  or  "do  other  test  administra- 
tion. 

.  They  may  do  the  IPPS  halfday  observing  in  place  of  the  regular 
observers . 

We  will  know  at  the  end  of  the  workshop  which  observers  did  the 
best  job  in  learning  the  observation  system.    If  you  trained  extra 
observers,  you  may  want  to  call  the  Austin  office  of  Project  PRIME 
to  find  out  which  of  your  observers  to  schedule  as  regular  observers 
and  which  to  use  as  substitutes.    If  you  wish  all  of  your  observers 
to  work  an  equal  amount,  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  new  schedule 
based  on  the  number  of  observers  you  have  trained. 
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l£  a  child  is  absent  on  a  day  he  is  scheduled  to  be  observed , 
the  observer  can  substitute  another  child  from  her  weekly  schedule 
who  is  in  the  same  building.    She  should  then  observe  the  child  who 
was  absent  on  the  day  when  she  would  have  observed  the  child  she  has 
substituted.    We  have  left  a  week  in  the  middle  of  the  observations 
for  observing  children  who  were  absent. 

Please  have  each  observer  return  his  schedules  to  you  after  he 
completes  all  his  observations.    Have  him  note  any  deviations  from 
this  schedule. 

Notify  your  observers  that  the  column  marked  "Done"  is  for  the 
date  that  the  child  was  observed. 

Please  call  the  Austin  office  of  Project  PRIME  if  you  have  any 
problems  interpreting  these  schedules  or  if  you  wish  to  make  major 
changes . 

We  certainly  do  apologize  for  the  confusion  involved  in  begin- 
ning the  observations.    Hopefully »  things  will  have  smoothed  out  in 
a  few  days.    We  are  certainly  appreciative  of  your  efforts  on  behalf 
of  Project  PRIME. 
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Enclosed  are  some  envelops  and  mailing  labels  which  will 
help  you  get  started  during  the  first  week  of  observation  and 
enable  you  to  mail  the  Master  File  Listing  and  Attitudinal 
Questionaaires  if  you  have  conpleted  them. 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  for  returning  the  Observation 
Coding  Booklets  is: 

1.  The  observer  should  put  each  day's  booklets  in 
an  envelop  and  seal  it. 

2.  She  should  write  on  the  outside,  of  the  envelop: 

School  District  

Code  Number   '.  

School  Cainpus   '   * 

Code  I*iraber  

Observation  System  ;  

Date  of  Observation  

Child's  Code  lAanber  , 

'Child's  Name  

3.  At  the  end  of  each  week,  she  should  return  all  the 
envelops  to  the  Special  Education  Director. 

4.  She  should  return  to  her  ^cial  Education  Director 
her  schedule  of  observation  with  all  changes  noted 
on  it. 

5.  Once  a  week  the  Special  Education  Director  should  mail 
all.  the  envelops  containing  the  Observation  Booklets 
and  the  Observation  Schedules  to  the  Project  PRIME  . 
office. 
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Appendix  Xtlt 


.1 
.2 


Gui4i|jnes  3ent^tp  the  Speeiil  EMt® 
oiractors  for  Observers 


What  W  I  00  If...  • 
(Coding  Instructions  for  CoiiiohiPr(||lj^^^^^^ 
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^  iexas  Education  Agency 


•  STATC  DOAHD  OF  CDUCATION 
•  STATC  COMMlSSlONCft  OF  CDUCATION 
•  STAie  OCPAflTMCNT  OP  EOUCATION 


201  &ist  Elovonth  SUMt 
Auatif),  Toxaa  • 

70V01 


'  1972 


TO  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  DIRECTOR  ADDRESSED:    "  . 

Please  aee  that  each  observer  receives  a  .copy  of  these 
'^Guidelines to  check  his^oQn  work.    We' receive  volumes  of 
iir.oroperly  coded  data  each  day  and  the  task  of  checking  all 
of  it  has  become  overoheX/ning,    Some  of  the  errors  can  be 
eliJ7dnated  by  the  individual  observer^  though^  and  this  uould- 
greatly  expedite  our  data /reviewing  procedure.  •  * 


Thank  you. 


I 


GUIDP.LTXliS  POR  QlECKING  COMPLETED  'OBSERVATION  -BOOKLETS. 


GuXEiW.  INSTRUCTIONS 


C 
a 


;hock  front  par,c :    All  boxes  ehoutl  be  marked  Accept  Box  4  or 
JrtJlFox  7.    Xff  Select  Code  ia  4,  3ox  S  should  be  filled  in;  -if 
Select  Code  is  I,  2,  ov  5,  Box  4  B.unLid  be  filled  in,) 


Clock  back  page:  Make  ovwa  that  Box  24  ie  filled  in.  Box  25, 
koJcverj  should  be  blank. 


o.  Cr.czk  all  status  data  boxes ;  Make  sure  there  is  no  double  coding  for 
iTCrTBoxeG  20  and  22.  Make  sure  there  is  no  double  coding  at  all  fov 
the  tar  jet  child.  .:  ■ 

4,  y.akc  suro  that  both  S  and  C  are  never  coded  in  the  same  booklet,  ov 
Dy^}ie~8cane  observer  in  different  booklets  used  in  a  single  day,  • 

5.  y>ake  sure  alUbubbles  are  filled  in  oompletely* .  .■.'■■■•'"{■''' 


•iXSTRUCnCNS  TOR  SPECIFIC  IXSTPL'MSNrS 


1a  •.  I 


i  ' 
(a)    There  ckould  he  a  lO-minute  span  betueen  the  timea  coded  in 
Boxea  IS  and  22  on  a  given  page.    If  there  %a  not  a  lO-minute 
cpaHj  then  check  the  next  page  in  ther.booklet.    The  time  in 
Box  16  oh  thio  next  page  ohouli.be  leao  than  15  minutes  later  ' • 
■  than  the  time  coded  in  Box  16  on  the  preceding  pagCj  and  dif^ 
fcrent  activitico  ohould  be  indicated  for  the  two  oboervation 
intOTValo.    If  there  io  nothing, ^at  alt  in  the  reot  of  the  booklet j 
•go  to  the  next  booklet  for  that  oboervor.    Thio  next  booklet 
ckould  indicate  a  change  in  teacher  or  room  or  that  a  break 
haa  occurred*  •  (e.g.j  reaeaa).  . 


(b)    Check  the  iaiUca  for  Categovlco  1-7.    ^ero  foutd  alwayo  ba 
al.  Lcaot  aa  maw/  iallico  in  Cateoory  I  ao  tn  Category  2  ak 
icaot  ao'manu  iallico  in  Category  2  ao  ^n  Category  3;  Ofid  at 
Icajt  ao  many  tallieo  in  Category  4  ao  zn  Category  5. 

Co)    Check  to  oee  if  the  nwnber  of  the  tally  marko  and  f  ? 

bubbled  in  ooinoide.    If  they  do  not,  correct  the  bubbleo. 


:cDS- 


ta)    Tnere  should  be  a  four-minute  span  betioeen  the  ozmeo  coded  yn 
Boxes  16  and  23  on  a  given  page.    If  there  io  not  a  four-nrunute 
.  ■   coan,  check  the  next  page  in  the  booklet.    The  tzme  zn  Box  16 
*■     or.  this  next  page  should  be  less  than  five  mznutes  later  than 
tho  time  coded  in  Box  16  on  the  preceding  page,  and  different 
activities  should  be  indicated  for  the  two  observation  ^^^^J^flf' 
If  the  rest  of  the  booklet  is  blank,  go  to  the  next  booklet  /03? 
that  observer.    The  next  booklet  should  indicate  a  change  ^n 
teacher  or  room  or  that  a  break  has  ocou:rred.    (e,g.,  recess  J 

O;    Ir.  going  over  the  observation  data  itself,  check  that  no  boxes 
have  been  skivped,  then  check  student'responding  and  teacher 
feedback:    Make  sure  that  either  the  E  or  C  hubbies  are  coded 
conoistcntly  (that  is,  no  filling  in  of  E  bubbles  and  C  buobleB 
on  the  soma  page).    Also,  make  sure  that  either  0,  -h,  or  '  is 
marked.    "I"  must  be  accompanied  by  either  a       or  a  -  feed' 
back.    Also,  make  sure  that  there  is  only  one  teacher  and  student 
'    feedback  coded  per  box.    It  is  not  neceeeary  to  have  a  teacher 
demand  or  to  have  pupil  response.  ' 


(a)    There  should  be  a  2-minute  span  between  the  times  coded  in  Boxes 
IG  a-rd  22  on  a  given  pdge.    If  there  is  not  a  2-minute  span,  check 
/the  next  page  of  the  booklet.    -The  time  in  Box  16  on  this  next  page 
/  should  be  lees  than  10  minutes  later  than  the  time- coded  vn  Box 
IS  on  the  preceding  page,  and  different  activiteie  should  be  in- 
dicated for  the  tDo  observation  intervals'.    If  there  io  nothing 
at  all  in  the  rest  of  the  booklet,  go  .to  the  next  booklet  for  that 
oboerver.'   This  next  booklet  should  indicate  a  change  in  teacher 
or  room  or  thMt  a  break  has  occurred*  [  (e.g.," receosJ   •  'i  ■ 
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(b) 

(c) 

IBS- 
(a) 

(b) 

(o) 
(d) 


In  checking  the  observation  data  on  each  page^  check  to  see  that 
K  is  filled  in  only  once  on  each  of  the  3  modal  item  (i.e.,  seat 
Dork  with/without  teaahera;  works^  plays  with  little/much  super^ 
v%sion^  and  obeys/resists j  disobeys  divections) •  Make  sure  that 
K  is  coded  once  under  SOCIALIZATION  and  that  there  is  a  code  for 
E  (or  C)  on  the  PUPIL  INIBREST/ATTBNTION  scale. 

'fSpedks  aloud  without  permission''  is  coded  OmYjohen  'TEACHER 
CENTRAL"  is  coded  and  this  speaking  aloud  is  NPt  necessarily 
deviant  behavior. 


There  should  be  a  foux^minute  span  between  the  times  coded  in 
Boxes  16  and  23  on  a  given  page.    If  th^re  is  not  a  i-minute  span^ 
check  the  next  page  of  the  booklet.    The  time  in  Box  16  on  this 
next  page  should  be  less  than  5  minutes  later  than  the  time  coded 
in  Box  16  on  the  preceding  page,  and  different  activities  should 
be  indicated  for  the  two  observation  intervals.    If  there  is  nothing 
at  all  in  the  rest  of  the  booklet,  go  to  the  next  booklet  for  that 
observer.    This  next  booklet  should  indicate  a  change  in  teacher 
or  room  or  that  a  break  has  occurred  (e.g.,  recess) • 

Every  box  for  observation  data  should  be  marked,  but  no  more  than 
one  code  for  the  child  and  one  code  for  the  teacher  should  be 
marked  in  a  given  box. 

If  every  box  is  c^cded  for  deviant  behavior,  something  is  wrong. 

If  there  are  never  misbehaoior  codes  for  K,  and  there  are  many 
for  E  (or  C),  something  is  wrong. 
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cn^SLKl/ATlON  SVSTEWS        'Vncut  do  I  do 


T/ic  ci(LCAyt>iOfi^  ti'  '^ed  boZoiJO  ojit  bciMtd  on  ixihat  6zm  to  fae  thz  mo6t 
^/laqueivt  pn.obZ^iU  b(u  ^  zncountoJizd  acA066  tht  6tatz.    IjJ  tkojiz  cuiz 
otiiQA  (u/cCumtancQA  that  you  cuit  unco^'Xaln  about  coding,  pleMz  j$ee£ 

to  contact  a6  th/iougk  you/i  Spctlcdi  Educcution  VvizoZoK. 


1 .  I|(  a  tcacJiQ/i  otheA  than  the  ictcoZzd  tcachoA  li^  absent,  code 
tlic  'Sub^t^.tUutc  tcackcA,    lighXlij  i/jnitiL  the  4afa'4  name  in  the  boxz6  loK 
tliQ.  tzacjxcK  code,  tkci  dunging  a  b/icak,  contact  ijouA  SpcciaZ  Ed  VvizoZon. 
^^pK  a  code  nmbe/i  ion.  thJj^  ^ub^titute.    liJhen  you  have  the  code  number,  - 
e/:ai>c  the  name  t^ion^oughly  and  i^JAJXe  in  the  4afa'4  code.        the  ^iOZected 
tcachoA  u  absent,  and  thoJie  oac  hopoM  o^  hUfhen.  /letunjUng  in  a  jjcw  day6, 
do  not  code  tiie  child  scheduled  ion,  that  day.    Pick  up  that  chiid  on  a 
day  lohen       selected  teachoA  i^  pn^e^ent. 

2.  Ji  an  aide  i^  inteAacting  i^ith  the  toAget  child,  do  not  code  the 
rj^dz  0.6  being  in  the  teachen.*^  n.oZe  uyL^e^6  the  aide  i^  in  choAge      at  Zca^t 
1/2  the  cZcuu  and  the  toAget  cJuZd  i^  i^Wi  the  aide*^  gnjoup. 

5.        the  cXo^i^i  ^  ijoatcking  television,  do  not  code  the  TV  toAchoA^^ 
u^^hcivion.  non.  the  chiZdAen*^  n,e^ponse^  to  hen,.    But  continue  to  code  the 
cZa.ti6K00m. 

4.        the  cZc^s^  g,oe.h  on  a  iioZd  tnip,  the  ob^zAvzA  should  go  i^)Ajth 
thm.    Code  only  the  teachzA---  not  the  ba6  d/ilvzA  on.  the  iiAe  chiei. 

5.  I.<  the  cidZd  complains  that  hz  is  being  iollomd,  intAoduce 
'jau'Ltdli  and  6ay  something  likzt'*J'vz  bzzn  told  to  6ZZ  i^hat  iX'6  likz 

the  clat^6QS  that  you  go  to.    I'm  just  coding  things  that  happen  in 
yooA  n,oom." 

6.  you  do  not  nu.d  to  {{oUol-)  the  chitd  into  the  batJvioom*    Vou  do^ 
nczil  to  f^ottoLv  hiin  to  the  pnincipal*6  oiiice;    ^ind  youAi^eli  a  place  out 
in  tlw.  hail  o/i  ^om(iM)h(Uie  else  inco^i^p^c.uoa^  in.om  u)hic}i  you  can  ob^oAve. 
Mjcaxy^t^  t/iy  to  d/ioiA)  as  little  atXention  to  you/iseZi  as  po66ibZe. 

7.  JPPS  ^^nould  be  coded  ^OK  the  iinst  hal^  o^  a  day  only. 

8.  Code  PE  ii  you  can.    Code  n.eccS6  i^  the  teacher,  goes  out  ^ith  the 
clat>6  and  diAects  ok  coordinates  activixioS. 

9.  Do  not  code,  lunch. 

10.  Va  not  mn/Lij  i{)  a  child  does  not  iolloi^  his  daily  Schedule 
exactly.    Just  code  (^heAeveA  it  is  that  he  does  go. 
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lU    li  ijovi  cjit  coding  a  c£a64      moKt  than  99  dnJXdJizn  [ioK  zxamplz, 
L{)kQAz  aZt  4ik  gnxiddM  kavz  ?E  togoMie/i),  codz  "99 '\ 

12 •    la  thd  diuZd  6ze^  any  tzackoji  not  tiMzd  on  ikz  TzachoA  Codz 
tobcA  LUtlng,  caJU  ijou/i  SpZ(Ual  Ed  VvizcJioK  ioK  a  codz  numboA  ^OK  that 
ttaoiiQA*   Do  not  ci^^i^n  a  nmboA  to  that  tzachzn.  you/UiZti. 

13.    li  a  cZa^6  It  6z<ung  a  movtz,  TV,  ok  mnkina  iMith  tapz  KzcoKdzM 
GK  a  KzcoKd  pZaijzA,  p^xplt  tc,tk      "  Working  (^)tth  non-pnA^nt  matzAial". 
Piatjing  ^amzb  ILkz  chzckoM  u)vuZd  cJUo  bz  cuodzd  "Wo/dung  mXk  non-phA.nt 
mateJuaZt*'     HoiJOzvzK,  gamO/S  lO^Uh  zxplicit  acadmic  puApo^z  and  i^iUck  KzqtJUJiz 
computational  oKjiQjading  6kAlZ6  (eg.  Zlngo,  ScAabblz]  muld  bz  codzd  ad 
''Wo/cfeincj  '^tth  pnJ^nt  matzAcaJU". 

H.        thz  cJUi^h  X6  Ujtitzning  to  anotkvi  chUd  otvz  a  book  n^zponZ, 
codz  pupa  toi^k  ai>  *'LUtzn^ng  to  tzackoA". 

15.  thz  ta/igzt  chJMl  goo^  6omQi^)kzn.z  to  mKk  by  hm6zt{^  mMi  a 
tzacJizn.  OK  an  aidz  [^OK  ZKOmplz,  ioK  tutoKA^ng] ,  Izavz  K  blank. 

16.  tzacJidA^  In  a  tzam-tzaching  6^itaation  oAz  zqaatly  tnvolvzd 
In  leading  the  cZa6^,  i^Ztp  a  coin  to  decide  w;/io4e  nmbzn.  to  mitz  In  thz 
tzadiQA  codz  nmbz/i  boxe^.    {Mo  kidding.} 

17.  a  ?E  ctai>6,  ok  any  dtMi^^JU  condactzd  ouuUldz,  thz  ob6ZAvzA 
mat)  Izavz  8oxe6  13  and  15  blank. 

IB.    Szl^'Cjontalnzd  6pZ(Ual  zd  clxu>6zs>  should  bz  codzd  "0"  In  Box  6 
[GKadz]. 
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/•    Sand  in  compZtUd  booklUb  at  tiiz  znd      zack  mzk.    U  KzotLy  Mt 
mcdysoJuj  to  ^(ind  tiim  in  euc/it/  daij. 

2.    \)iktn  iUZing  oiut  paij4>k(LU6,  tndicatt  thz  datdM  yoix  ulon^kzd  cu>  u)2Zt 
thz  da.tj6  o{^  tkt  tceefe. 

3-    li  ntceA>6aAij  to  Ko^ckzduld,  Viij  to  ^olioi^  thz  ioZlom^nQ  QiUdoZina^: 

a.  tAij  to  ob^QAvz  a  gt\;(Ln  cJUld  on  dl{^iQAZYVt  dciy^  o^  tkz  mzk  (eg. 

FLACCS  O'/i  }^{ondaij,  ICVS  on  Tu^^day,  I??S  on  TkuMday,  I8MS  on  f/Uday  on. 

bomc  sclizd'iZz  iikz  tSicU.    Tn,y  not  to  ob^oAvz  a  glvzn  chUd  only  on  tAonday^ 
on,  fKidci{j'i>. 

b.  Each  chXZd  ^should  bz  ob62A\;zd  by  a  diHoAznt  codoA  on  zack  6y6tzm 
po^^ibtz]  on  ?cu>6  U.    [Ji  youA  dutAyict  kcu>  only  onz  poMon  tminad 

on  c:.ch  6ipta/^i,  o{^  cou/lsz  that  pd/ubon  (^M  ob62A\)Z  oJUL  tkz  ckitd/izn  on  both 
oi  tilt  pai>6QA>]. 

c.  Each  obtoAvQA  6kouZd  ob6QA\jz  about  thz  6amz  nmbzn.  o^  contAojbt 
cJiiZdAdn  06  6kz  ob6  2A\;zii  hxLndicappzd  childA,zn.  A  gtvzn  ob6ZAvQA  6kouZd 
not  ob^!^QA,vz  onlij  contKo^t  oH.  only  kandicappzd  ohild/izn. 

4.  Whtn  In  doubt,  co'ntact  you/i  V^AzctoK  o^  Spz<ual  tducjxtion. 
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"MI/\T  DO  I  DO  IF..."    (PART  II) 


WiAT  I'O  T  IX)  IF... 

1.  llic  room  is  totally  dark,  as  it  is  when  a  movio  is  being  shown. 
DO  NCrr  CODE. 

2.  The  teaclicr  is  not  in  the  room  long  enough  for  the  observer  to 
assess  her  teadiing  stylo. 

LE/\VB  BOX  24  BLANK  UNDER  "mCHER"  READING. 

5.   A  test  administrator  is  testing  in  the  class. 

Ti-E  OSSER^TER  SI-DULD  CODE  Tim  GOINGS-ON.    CODE  IrE  TEST 
AD>IINISTRATOR  AS  BEING  IN  THE  TEACHER'S  ROLE,  BUT^GET 
THE  TEST  ADMINISTRATOR  HER  OM  CODE  NUMBER. 

4.  A  diiid  who  is  not  the  E  (or  C)  joins  a  classroom  v^ere  • 
an  E  or  C  child  is  tsing  observed. 

.  DON'T  SOTf-IER  TO  QIANIE  BOXES  llA  OR  IIB.    HOV.'EVER,  IF  SEVERAL 
CHIUDREN  COME  IN  AT  THE  SAME  TLME,  CHANGE  -BOOXLETS. 

5.  The  teacher  cfianges  classes  so  that  the  E  child  is  still  with 
her,  but  all  the  other  kids  are  new.  \ 

GiANGE  CODING  BOOKLETS. 

6.  A  child  or  a  tcaclier  asks  to  see  a  coding  booklet. 

iv:r  'niEM  look  at  one,  but  do  not  let  it  out  of  your  sight. 

YOU  DO  not  IIAVE  TO  E.-3PLAIN  IN  DETAIL  WkT  YOU  ARE  DOING  ' 
unless  YOU'RE  SORELY  PRESSED.  • 

[■ 

7.  'ihc  children  take  a  r.ap  during  the  day,  and  the  room  is 
durkcucd.  ■ 

3\I-Y  OBSERVERS  ON  ICDS  MAY  STOP  CODING  DURING  IHIS  PERIOD.  ON 

'nm  cm-m  z  observation  systcms,  ti-ie  observers  should  continue 

TO  CODS,  EVEN  IF  VERY  LITTLE  IS  HAPPENING. 


1' 


KST  COW  AVAIUBLE 


Tac  children  arc  iLicd  up  to  so  somo\^oro  (e.g.  bathroom,  luach 
recess) . 

ALL  OBSERVERS  EXCEPT  Ti-IOSE  ON-ICDS  AND  FLACCS  SHOULD  CONTINUB 
TO  CODE. 


pROcnD'JiiM.  Narns 


1     -noise  do  not  observe  controls  or  IXD/MBT  Experimentals  unless 
they  ra-o  specificaly  listed  on  your  master  ol^servation  schcdalc. 
Wo  had  some  financial  limitations  on  the  number  o£  children  we 
could  afford  to  observe.   For  that  reason,  we  are  dropping  some 
of  tliesc  ty^oes  of  children  from  the  observation  phase  of  the  study. 
NOTE:   rncsc  Icids  are  being  dropped        for  this  particular  ob- 
servation  phase.   'Iliese  children  are  still  100%  in  the  project. 


2     If  you  have  any  extra  materials  from  the  questionne.ire  admin- 
istration, including  any  copies  of  the  Test  Administrator's 
Instructions,  please  return  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

5.    Please  notify  all  the.  observer:,  in  your  district  to  watch  that  . 
tliey  consistently  code  for  eiti.er  an  E  or  a  C  in  a  given  day. 
\:'c  are  finding  that  in  many  bowklets  the  regular  data  are  re-  • 
corded, for  exai-nple,  for  C  and  .:, while  the  status  data  at  tiie 
bottom  of  the  page  are  coded  f.-r  E  and  K.   Each,  observer  should 
look  through  his/her  booklets  ;.t  the  end  of  each  day  to  make 
sure  that  errors  of  this  type  i.o  not  occur. 

4.  Each  observer  should  note  on  his  problem  sheet  the  times  he|s 
not  coding  if  it's  other  than  recess,  lunch  or  P.E.     That  is, 
note  when  teachers  show  films  or  when  there  are  unusual  reasons 

for  not  coding. 

'  .  .«  ' 

5.  Observers  should  fill  in  all  bubbles  completely.  Also,  on  the 
:??S,  "0"  bubbles  should  be  filled  in  for  the  target  child  or 
for  K  when  there  were  no  instances  of  a  given  behavior  during 
an  observation  interval.  For  example,  if  we  are  watching  a  • 
C  target  .cliild  where  the  class  raises  hands  but  C  never  does, 
this  situation  s'iould  be  coded  as  illustrated. 


■E 

! 

®0(i)®©©©©®0 

Pupil  raises  hand. 

c 

(0 

O©©©©©©©®© 
OG'®®©©©©®® 

o®®®®®®®®® 

OG®®®®®®®® 

®©®®®®®o®® 

•I)  • 
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"0"  bubbles  should  not  be  filled  in  for  a  cliild  category  that  is 
not  beim^  observed  tliat  day.   Tlmt  is,  if  tlie  observer  is  watching 
ai\  E  cliiid,  she  iiiay  leave  all  tlie  bubbles  blank  in  tho  "C"  rows. 

K0T2:   Pass  II  for  Anarillo,  Jasper,  Birdvillo,  Bastrop  and 

Longvicw  is  the  second  half  of  the  observation  schedule 
we  orisinally  sent  you. 
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PROCEDURES  FOR  HANDLING  INCOMING 
ACHIEVEMENT  TEST  MATERIAL 


I.    First  Overview 

A.  Are  there  completed  flov  charts  listing  the  names  of  all 
children  tested  in  the  district? 

B.  Is  there  a  Problem  Report  Sheet  for  each  test  administrator? 

C.  Is  there  a  Time  Schedule  Report  Sheet  for  each  test 
administrator? 

D«    Is  there  a  Test  Administrator's  Qiiestionnaire  for  each 
test  administrator? 

E.    Are  all  the  Test  Administrator's  Packets  enclosed? 

II.    Problem  Report  Sheets 

A.  Indicate  school  district  and  school  on  form  (see  sanq^^le)  •* 

B.  Read  over  and  note  major  crisis  with  yellow  yen. 

C.  Put  in  a  pile. 

III.    Test  Administrators  Forms 

A.    Note  district  and  school  involved  on  Testing  Time  Schedule 
(see  sample).** 

B«    Note  administrator's  name  on  Testing  Time  Schedule 
(see  sample).** 

C.  Fill  iii  Time  Record. 

1.    Call  for  additldnal  information  if  necessary. 

D.  If  test  administrator  did  not  work  a  full  day,  find  out  if  we 
can  pay  for  half  a  day. 

E.  Put  Time  Record  and  Testing  Time  Schedules  in  pile. 

F.  Code  questionnaire. 

1.    Fill  in  school  district  and  school  at  the  top* 
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2.    Write  appropriate  code  niimbers  by  each  category. 

6.    Put  questionnaires  In  a  pile. 

IV.    Achievement  Tests 

A.    Check  flow  charts  to  be  sure  we  have  a  test  for  each 
child. 

*B.    Check  to  be  sure  ve  have  enough  non-*>handlcapped  children 
for  the  handicapped  children  assigned  a  regular  classroom 
teacher. 

1.    If  flow  chart  says  teacher  Is  a  grade  level  teacher » 
we  should  have  one  non-handicapped  child  In  her  room' 
PLUS  one  extra  per  class. 

C.  Check  to  be  sure  that  the  follo^dng  are  on  the  test 
booklet. 

1.  The  child* s  name. 

2.  His/her  sex. 

3.  The  date(s)  of  testing. 

4.  The  school. 

5.  The  name  of  the  school  district. 

6.  The  child *s  grade  level  ("Sp.  Ed."  If  In  self- 
contained  room). 

*7.    The  child *s  teacher's  name — be  sure  this  Is  the 

same  teacher  as  Indicated  on  the  flow  chart.  Tell 
discrepancy  to  Judy. 

8.  Whether  the  child  is  handicapped  or  not;  write        on  the 
booklet  if  the  child  is  handicapped,  "C"  if  the  child  is 
not  handicapped.    If  "E'\  add  type  of  handicap* 

9.  Name  of  test  administrator. 

D.  Make  out  brown  teacher  sheet  for  each  teacher  and  level  of 
test. 

1.  Make  out  green  school  sheet  for  each  school. 

2.  Change  "city"  to  "school  district"  (or  co-op). 

E.  Mall  confine  school  district  to  NCF. 


4S2 
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GUIDELINES  FOR  CHECKING  COMPLETED     *  .   J; ' 

  "t  (••«^$/-  ■■ . 

OBSERVATION  BOOKLETS  ■'% 


GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS  . '   '■  ■ 

1.  Check  front  page:  All  boxes  should  be  narked  except  Box.. 4  or  5 
and  Box  7.  (If  Select  Code  Is  4,  Box  5  should  be  filled 'inj^lf 
Select  Code  is  1,  2  or  3,  Box  4  should  be  filled  In)/*  ^-  -v^ 

2.  Check  back  page:    Make  sure  that  Box  24  is  filled  ln#  j)lS^{2jif  how- 
ever, should  be  blank.  '  ^''j'^'.  ^^:; 

<  "  ^  ^'  ' 

3.  Check  all  status  data  boxes:  Make  sure  there  is  no.  for 
K  in  Boxes  20  and  22.  Make  sure  there  is  no  double  eO(£^ff%'|^  ill  for 
the  target  child.  i  7.  5-^ 

4.  Make  sure  that  both  E  and  C  are  never  coded  in  the  SfM^MiM^^  or 
by  the  saioe  observer  in  different  booklets  used  in  B^^taM^r^^y. 

5.  Make  sure  all  bubbles  are  filled  In  conqpletely.  .  . 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  SPECIFIC  INSTRDMEKTS 

a)  There  should  be  a  lO^-mlnute  span  between  the  times  codad/^  ^Bo^^b  16 
and  23  on  a  given  page.    If  there  is  not  a  lO-mltiute  ^•paiiiV''  thim  check 
the  next  page  In  the  booklet.    The  time  In  Box  16  da't}iiU:':t^  ^hduld 
be  less  than  15  minutes  later  than  the  time  coded  in  Box.  i^;6tt  the  pre- 
ceding page,  and  different  activities  should  be  Indicated vf or  the  two 
observation  Intervals.    If  there  is  nothing  at  all  in' tliMB^^^esC.of  the 
booklet,  go  to  the  next  booklet  for  that  observer*    Thie^ioeict  booklet 
should  indicate  a  change  in  teacher  or  room  or  that  a  bredc^tuts  oc-* 
curred  (e.g.,  recess). 

b)  Check  the  tallies  for  Categories  1-7.  There  should  alwayi  be  at  least 
as  many  tallies  in  Category  as  in  Category  2;  at  leaat;.  ai^fmtty  tallies 
in  Category  2  as  in  Category  3;  and  at  least  as  many  t9l3db^ 

gory  4  as  in  Category  5.  -V'  4! 

c)  Check  to  see  if  the  number  of  the  tally  marka  and  thi/mttber  bubbled  in 
coincide.    If  they  do  not,  correi.1  the  bubbles. 


ICDS  '     •    ^    ^  *  , 

a)  There  should  be  a  four-minute  span  between  the  tiioea  <!od4d^^^  >Boxe0  1(S 
and  23  on  a  given  page.  If  there  is  not  a  four^nutH  -ipiKiy  C^back  the 
next  page  in  the  booklet.  The  time  in  Box  16  on  thli'tt<ii:itt' page  should 
be  less  than  five  minutes  later  than  the  time  coded  in  itoi   16   on  the 
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preceding  page,  and  different  activities  should  be  indicated  for  the 
two  observation  intervals.    If  the  rest  of  the  booklet  Is  blaxikt  go 
to  the  next  booklet  for  that  observer.    The  next  booklet  should  in- 
dicate a  change  in  teacher  or  room  or  that  a  break  has  occurred  (e,g.» 
recess) • 

b)    In  going  over  the  observation  data  itself »  check  that  no  boxes  have 
been  skipped^  then  check  student  responding  and  teacher  feedback. 
Make  sure  that  either  the  E  or  C  bubbles  are  coded  consistently 
(i.e^y  no  filling  in  of  E  bubbles  and  C  bubbles  on  the  sane  page). 
AlsOf  make  sure  that  there  is  only  one  teacher  and  student  feedback 
coded  per  box.    It  Is  not  necessary  to  hav3  a  teacher  demand  or  to 
have  pupil  response. 


FLACCS 


a)  There  should  be  a  two-minute  span  between  the  times  coded  In  Boxes  16 
and  23  on  a  given  page.    If  there  is  not  a  itwo-mlnute  8pan»  check  the 
next  pag(i  of  the  booklet.    The  time  in  Box  16  on  this  next  page  should 
be  lesQ  tliin  ten  minutes  later  than  the  time  coded  In  Box  16  on  the  pre- 
ceding pagc'.s»  and  different  activities  should  be  indicated  for  the  two 
observation  intervals.    If  there  is  noting  a%  all  In  the  rest  of  the 
booklet ,  go  to  the  next  booklet  for  that  ob*!arver.    This  next  booklet 
should  indicate  a  change  in  teacher  or  room  or  that  a  6reak  has  occurred 
(e.g. »  recess), 

b)  In  checking  the  observation  datA  on  each  page»  check  to  see  that  K  Is 
filled  in  only  once  on  each  of  the  three  modal  items  (i.e. »  seat  work 
with/without  teachers;  works*  plays  with  little/much  supervision*  and 
obeys/respects*  disobeys  directions).  Make  sure  that  K  is  coded  once 
under  SOCIALIZATION  and  that  there  is  a  code  for  E  (or  C)  on  the  PUPIL 
IirrEREST/ATTENTION  scale. 


a)  There  should  be  a  four-tetnute  span  between  the  limes  feoded  In  ^Boxed 
16  and  23  on  a  given  page.    If  rWe  is  not  a  four-miiliute  span],  check 
the  next  page  of  the  booklet,    T^  time  in  Box  16  on  ^'hls  next \ page 
should  be  less  than  five  minutes *latbr  than  the  time  coded  :ln  Box  16 
on  the  preceding  page,  and  differenj:  activities  should  be  IndicateU* 
for  the  two  observation  Intervals.  '*If  there  Is  nothing  at  all  in  tlie 
rest  of  the  booklet,  go  to  the  next  Jbookle^  for  that  ^server*  This 
next  booklet  should  indicate  a  change  in  teacher  or  room  or  that  a 
break  ha^  occurred  (e.g.,  recess), 

b)  Every  box  for  observation  data  should  be  marked,  but  uo  wre  than  one 
code  for  the  child  and  one  code  for  the  teacher  rtxould  be  marked  in 

a  given  box, 

c)  If  every  box  is  coded  for  deviant  behavior,  something  Is  wrong. 

d)  If  there  are  never  misbehavior  codes  for  K,  and  tbure  are  man?  for 
E  (or  C)»  something  is  wrong. 
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INgfiRUCTIQNS  FOR  OgCKING  TOE 
GiilDREN'S  QUESTIO^mIRES 

The  questionnaires  which  have  been  given  to  the  children  contain 
the  only  infonnation  about  hm  the  chiildren  evaluate  their  school's 
program.    It  is  important  that  txisse  instnaients  be  treated  carefully. 

Keep  together  ail  the  instrunients  from  a  given  school  district. 
Keep  together  the  instruments  from  a  given  school  campus. 
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I.    INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  LDGGim  IN  QUESTIONNAIRES 

1.  Fill  out  page  four  of  the  child's  flow  chart— the  page  entitled 
"Children's  (^estionnaires . " 

2.  Fill  in  handicapped  child's  iiane  and  code  number. 

3.  ^"  1.1  in  the  name  and  code  number  of  the  person  \Aio  was  the 
selected  teacher  during  the  questionnaire  administration. 
(In  some  cases ,  this  teacher  wrill  be  different  from  the 
selected  teacher  for  the  achievement  testing  and  the  obser- 
vations, but  in  must  cases,  it  should  be  the  same  person.) 

4.  Fill  in  tlie  control  children.    If  control  diildren  have  already 

*        t  been  assigned  to  a  particular  Hanriicapped  child  on  the  observation 
\\     'A  flow  cliart,  assign  thc\s\  ijiaji^control  children  to  that  same  handi- 
'  *      \  capped 'child.    If  controls  hale,  not  already  been  assigned,  follow 
'   *  \  *the  i^sndom  number  procedure  forj  dividing  control  children  among 
*  t   the  handicapped  children.   All'  ihe  control  children  must  be  as- 
^  signed  to  a  handicapped  child  e^en  Hhe  control  children  who  were 
not  observed.    To  assign  the  handicapped  children  a  random  num- 
ber, give  the  i:^iilc  with  the  higheet  number  the  extra  control  child. 

5.  As  you  open  the  childre-.::'£  questionnaires,  check  to  be  sure  that 
the  selected  d-dldrcn  have  the  correct  selected  teacher  code  num- 
ber on  the  standard  header. 

6.  The  code  nvmibers  written  on  the  questionnaires  for  the  control 
children,  the  handicapped  child  and  tiie  selected  teacher  must^ 
agree  with  the  questionnaire  flow  chart  code  numbers.  Control 
childrim  must  not  have  a  different  selected  teacher  from  wie 

'  handicapped  child. 

7.  Check  off  the  instruments  received  on  the  flow  chart. 

467 


1«    Check  the  c^:.. 
5:iascer  code 


2. 


3. 


4> 


coda  nin^ia/ 
bi'iOuld  be  l; 

Cneck  the 
sol-jct  CO,:* 
selected  li.v. 
corl^  box. 

Note  that 


:r  ^;oci:i,   The  toucher 


.j.l/n    Co;riyare  the 
.:^st^3r  file.   Thu  non- 
.  r^od  -^i*'  ill  t;:ie  select 


^      iho  liiaiitor  file,  Flease 


i.    Be  sure  tho 
2*    &a  sure  ^iv.  ' . 

3*  Ciiock  for  .1 ^ 
xiiied  in  f::  - 
be  filled 

4*  Ched:  to  b.:  '  :  . 
Tile  re  shouic*  ^ 


Check  v<? 
Sa/iO./  or 


•  ^  "  i :  re  rant  b'ubbies 
1 1     *:*\e  ;A^5  bubbles  siiculd 
^.Ju  w^ij  i"^app7  ^ac^s^  etc* 

:^  xilled  in  for  each  itsju. 


to  ^\ 


1.  Diock      :  :.  ^  1^ 

2.  CiiCck  li;-.,  •  - 

3.  Group  .^i.  ^ 
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BEST  COPY  AVWIABIE 


\ 


C. 


a)    Item  l4     iL    Xv.^  : 

w2  V.     .Luu  or  sad  f<ico 

b)    IteiB  34  -  ^aa..v 

^  I£  tliese  are  r^l  i  ,  ^.  > 
to  S£a:id/  or  Juu/      '  \  .  - 

.                 sho^r  iha  2s:'Sii<d^  sheet 

4  •   Group  tI:S  a-u  .il  ^ -     , . . 

AbCJt  You  and  Your  .>i\..;;.d^ 

iu    Check  the  scu.Miav.  i^.:... 

2#    CSiecic  'dv^  axiSKe,' 

About 
the  pupil 
'the  otJicr, 
in  by  tl'.e 


'r.s  T;.:-  ^niowr  sheets.  Ojie, 
insve'  '^.c  ii.  by  tl-ie  diild^  and 

'1  :^  .'T'      -i;^/^  .u:iw^r  i^heetj,  \vas  filled 


Check  to  bfj  sure  ...w.  ..'...v.^z.  ,vvi  ::e;;  answers  correspond  to 
•the  o\ijo\'y^  xi.r/.ec:  i..  c:  l.c  u\:Jz:u,.:^-r^coTc:ol(^  ans^'/er  si:est» 

..tr.rrc.  5.  10<.  15,  20,  50, 


4,    Check  the  lu^i^^s"..  ; 
yes 


ieck  the  lu^i^^s 
OujS'c^o:!.^- 


If  these  tir^ 
Saiid/  or  Jud. 


Yoi^r  School  Lays 


should  be 


':;a^.i:ocm.    ilie  diccjcing 

*  *  A, 


>  < 
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1.  Check       tr.^s  c.uss..  vs  lb.'  correcr.  staiidard  Headers. 
The  non-seleci&d  cL.^^i.y.t  si.-Duid  be  Dlai'Jc  or  ccled  "5" 

in  t;-.-j  select  c:ic.u. 

2.  Oiec.<.  cu^t^  cne  n^c-i — -ow.ub.\sj  a/iiwer  sheets  as  instructed. 

5.    Reinovc  froi..  y-..^  pj.:,„  Jaocis  all  the  ;:m3i(er  sheets 

for  tl-3  ^sel&ctea  c  .  ...ys         3  ajtj-,v;r  sheets  for  the  non- 
selected  •;.eiu"3.    Ycu  d/ic  c  thfcse  r-iisver  sheets  care- 
iuiiy.    i£  :hert-  avt  ;..'ob...-;-.^  v/it;-,  aiiy  of  tiom,  check  tiie 
answer  sneers  for  l.o-  ^ncir^  cl.o^;,. 

4.,    Using  -d-.e  selt^-.cc  cu.i^Tirrs  iui^iver  :ihe8ts  an?,  the  3  saiiD'<e 
ans-A'er  snsccs,  checl-:  co..M£.tivbi]i-:y.    Your  Sdicoi  Days  has*  two 
ansiver  sneers,  -d-.e  u;is»-or  sLcct  filled  in  oy  -die  pupi-i 

a-^.d  tne  n«^onr:3"scorr..lo  ic.swer  siieets  filled  iri  by  dio  test 
EoiJiinistrator. 

Check  to  be  sure  d-.o  cdlcl'^  -vri  tten  ajiswers  corresisond  J:o 
tne  madiijie-scora:/^vi  .n^-.v--;  Viieec,    Gieck  iteins  S,  20    40    60  65 
on  the  diilcl's  a:s'.c-:  -L,  co.r.pare  tlem  vri-ch  tlis'iii^diine' 

scoraole  siisv/^r  sii.;cc„-.    Rc.:on  aiiv  discrepaicies. 

■  5.    Using  the  seiccreci  s::d  ssn^ol--  peer  sisicar  sheeLs, 

check  itea  11  i:.r^iu  i>:  >os,  ch-^ck  itesi  65      it  shouM 

be  yes, 

6.    Group  togr±£r  tr.c  .:.r.:ir  .-j,:o-:'-1;1g  axistvez-  ;>,\euti;  for  ihe  enti:ce 
Class.    Put  tr;>';  ci^j-iU:        ari-wer  sheets  on  tlie  too  of 

tins  pil&,  ' 

Guess  VJio 

Guess  V&o  was  Cv;i:.ji  >ccc  V-  J.:c-i  c- astiroo.a.    The  checkin-'  of  tha 

qu&srionnaires  £0.'  -u.e  -  .r..;t.-Go.,.  vili  be     spot  ciieck  vrocedare. 

I.    Check  ^  -cr.e  sia;-darl  h.^u-^r^  to  be  sare  tJicy  are  coiTect. 


snould  DC  rep^-vid  i: ;  ::.;.cb:-3  fui'tlit-r  dieclchig. 

3.  Hie  teaoier  |od'=:  i  ....  ..^  ...  ^..uz  of  i,..,  sdoc^ol  tcadier. 

4,  Tho  selecc  ofee       J..  :  h^..  ^  . 
sejiecteci  ca.\|ireit., 
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6.  Using  the  answer  sneefi  £ot  the  selected  children  aiid  -±3 
5  non-selected  chilclrer..  check  fcr'  canparison  o£  tha  pupil 
ansv;er  sncet  witn  cho  :r.achine-scoraol(.'  answer  iAiee'c. 

■  The  jiUiChine-£Corab.irj  cus«'er  sheet  contiiins  31  boxes  and  afi 
ID  box.   The  nunber  L:  zao  ID  box  should  be  the  last  two  digits 
of  the  pupil  cods  ifi  chs  s:2iiidaxd  header.    CnaciC  t'lat. 

7.  The  Guess  ivhc?  macliini-i.ccr.ible  ais-y/sr  shae-i:  should  have  the 
last  two  digits  o£  thii  code  -ifor  Ciie  pupil  v.hose  n&iiss  appears 

^  on  the  pupil  answer  sheet. 

For  exajnple:    I£  iX^-sr  5  13  Joo  T.  on  thz  i^rpil  ans^vei  shoot, 
-the  last  V.'iO  digits  o.f  Joe  T.'s  code  nusnber  (67839C6)  should 
atrpear  in  the  numoer  S  box  (i.e.  "08")  and  should  be  bubbled 
in.    V/e  cafino'c  chec.<  chis  x^rccedure  tor  all  children  but  we 
will  see  if  the  seiec^sc  d'dlaren  ara  mentioned  on  tlie  pupil 
■    ansvs-er  sheei:  and,  ir  so.  if  they  ure  correctly  ceded  on  the 
siachine-sccrable  sns>/er  .srseet.    if  they  a^-o  not,  report  this 
to  Judy  or  Ssiidy,    it  .msv  xlien^s  riecessary  to  chedc  all  the 
aiiswer  sheets  wit}',  tho-  pupil  zuts  nu.mbcr  listing. 

8.  Check  -die  5  ivon- selectee  childi'^^n  cuic-i'/er  sheets  to  cee  if  the 
handicapped  d-.ild  is  coded  ir.  ov.'i  cf  tlae  £ollo'.vaiig :  i  item  10, 
12,  17,  22,  II,  if  no-,  chadc  v/ith  Jad/  or  Sand;--. 

5.    Check  -die  dns'^'er  shefcc;  <:o  b,i  jur.^  'chure  au?  nuabors  filled  in 
for  all  tlie  iteirj  aiic  ;i-^t  different  ironbers  appear  for  different 
iterfis. 

10.    Pat  toge-cher  all  the  ..i-cr/Inu-scorabie  ai^-.ier  uieets  for  a  ^jj-'iren 
class  with  -ih^  sel-.  ;l;i>.-.  children's  shosts  on  toy. 

How  I  Feel  Toward  Others 

Ifew  I  Feel  Toward  Ochers        coi^pleted  by  bha  entire  clissrooi;:. 
The  checking  will  be  a  spoi:  c.^;oc:;  procedurtei 

1.  Check  oU  the  staiidard  ncade/s.    Tae  'ceadiar  codu  shot-Id  be  tiir 
saiiie  ftpr  x:lie  tintire  c.-..^s.    "n^  non-selectsd  -gz^ir^  :;liGuld  bo 
blanl<  Ir  coded  "S"  iXi.  xo  :3ylect  coco  box. 

2.  If  any  i;nsv,er  sheets         a  ,:ote  like  "1907501  =  91"  on  Idi:?  tup, 
please  tell  Judy  before  ?x::r&t<sc  piT-ciSsiaiii. 

3.  Renove  tr;e  ansn-z-er  i-h5,u-.-i.  :ror  the  ;5elected  diildren  aiid  fcr  S 
of  the  non-selecteci  cli:vld;.i;ri  £.wa  the  da^srcuii  pilo.  . 
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4.  Conroare  the  sajnple  an;  .;r  ihaJis  to  be  sure  the  diildron  a-^e 
listed  in  the  sa.!.e  ord^v,    if  noc,  report  to  Judy. 

5.  Check  the  answer  sheet  to  ue  sai-c  a  face  is  liiarked  by  each 
name  and  a  code  gridded. 

6.  If  there  are  more  than  3^  children,  check  to  see  if  chei-e  is 
a  second  answer  sheet  vri'di  the  bubbles  filled  in. 

7.  Check  to  see  if  there  is  dispersion  in  the  answers. 

3.  Find  the  names  o£  the  selected  cliildren  on  the  five  non-selected 
children's  answer  sheets.  Gioclc  to  see  if  their  last  tv/o  digits 
are  correctly  filled  in. 

If  the  selected  children's  riauss  are  not  cors^ectly  identified 
on  the  other  ansv/er  sheets,  it  will  be  necessary  to  check  all 
the  answer  sheets. 

9.   Group  the  class  answer  i-liecits  together  vdth  the  selected 
children  on  cop. 


GROUPING  AND  MAILING  INSTRUCTIONS 


When  you  have  finished  checking  ail  ths  instruments  from  a  given 
district,  group  them  for  NCS  as  follows: 


1. 


2. 


All  the  instruments  for  a  sdiool  cappus  should  bo  siailcd  together. 
That  is,  all  the  children's  "Oiess  ¥no"  rnadiine-sccrable  sheets 
from  a  given  school  should  be  toget-her,  ail  the  "Let's  Pretend" 
for  a  given  school  should  be  together,  etc. 

Within  the  sets  of  instru-r-ents  for  cadi  school  campus,  tiie  answer 
sheets  should  be  grouped  so  tiiat  ail  die  selected  children  from 
the  same  teadier  are  togecher. 

If  the  instruments  are  £rx.  sr.  entire  cls^sroomf  (i.e.  Guess  Who, 
How  I  Fe^l  To-^'jr.d  0-digrs,,  mdcix:  You  gnd  Your  Friends)  the  aijjSwer 

i?.  Art   f-nn  _        ^  •  . 


■iow  I  Fe^l  Tov^rd  Others,  >i)ou:  You  fpd  ) 
sheets  f|r  the|sel|c;tp|ciiii^^^^     shc^d  1 


e  on  top. 

I 

;iu  tiie  sstre  teacher 


4.    Clamp  orrrubbet  baxid  the  »ii';s;/or  dies  T.^;  fx 
together.;  t  '   '  •  J     ,      \  '  ^ 

£•   ?iit  each  ca^us*  irlstr|ii;i:,r.f.ci  tojetlier  liitKa  district  pilt)  and  ' 
get  ready  to  uiail. 


For  exainple: 

Let* 5  Pretend 
Let's  Pretend 
Let's  Preter4 

Guess  Who 
(kiess  Who 
Guess  Who 
Etc* 
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Teacher  2 
Teadier  3 

Teacher  1 
TercTiex  2 
Teacher  3 


Sciiooi  1 
School  1 
School  1 

School  1 
Gdiooi  i 
School  1 
Etc. 


Repeat  for  school  2. 


Hie  stacking  order  for  a  school  canspus  should 


2.   Kow  Do  You  Feel 

J,  ■  About  You  and  Your  Fx'ionds 

4.  Your  School  Days 

5.  Guess  to 

6.  '  How  I  Feel  Toward  Others 


i.    Let's  Pretend 
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I.    iX)G  IN  Tii£  TEAa-ER'S  LXSTKuvJflSTS  CK  Tii£  r£Aai£R'S  QUBSTia^l^RES 
FLCW  CHART 

1.  Fill  in  all  Lnfomiation  needed  on  tiie  flov/  doart. 

2.  '''he  selected  teacher  shoula  oe  the  teacher  indicated  as  tie 
selected  teacher  on  the  inaster  file,   ivote  wlisther  ihe  teacher 
is -a  regular  teacher  (E)  or  special  education  (S). 

3.  Fill  in  the  naines  and  nuiiibers  o£  my  resource  teachers  (i£  -ihey.  . 
are  not  already  coded  as  'die  seiec-ced  teacher) . 

Resource  teachers  are  coded  "2"  in  tlie.  class  type  coluaa  of  the 
Teacher  by  Pupil  Information  V.orlcsheet. 

II.    GQERAL  INSTHJCriONS  ON  IMSTTdilveNTS 

1.  Check  the  standard  headers  for  oil  instruiiients .   Oedc  the 
school  district  code  and  school  caiiipias  code. 

2.  Check  to  be  sure  all  changes  on  the  yellow  sheets  are  iiade  in 
the  code  numbers  on.  the  instrunients. 

3.  Be  sure  the  bubbles  are  filled' iji  coiraietely  and  there  are  no-, 
unvilled  items .  ■  ' 

4.  Cneck  to  be  sure  one  and  orJLy  one  bubble  is  filled  in  for  each 
item.   Ti-iere  should  he  i?5  olai'Jrs  aiid  IJO  'sublxj  coding. 

III.    SPECIFIC  INSTRUCTIONS  •  .  ■ 

^     Hi.  \  GUass  yrml  M 

•    U.  If  th|l((Us     :i?ecial  noce  ^'coue  91     8710601",  tell  Judy 
or  Sayidy. 

\.  The  pupil  code  should  not  be  filled  xn.  The  select  code  should 
^    not  |e  filled  in. 

"         •  3.    If  a  xeaclher  has  irore  than  one  class  and/or  nwre  than  one  number, 
she  may  tiii  in  more  t-aai  one  Guess  Viho.    You  will  iiave  to  guess 
which  answer  sheet  belongs  with  whidi  class. 

4.   Place  the  teacher  Guess  'ntio  answer  sheets  with  the  children's 
i  answer  sheets  from  her  class.    Put  the  teacher's  answer  sheet 

on  top  of  the  set,  then  the  sheets  for  the  selected  children, 
1-Jien  t?iOse  for  the  rest  of  the  class .    Put  a  band  around  tlis 
Sntire  class.   Stack  togeclier  all  ths  "Qisss  nvj"  frcm-a  giveri 
O  school..  474  , 


B*   Teacher  Rating  Scale 

1.  Ihe  Teacher  Rating  Scale  was  filled  in  by  all  the  teachers  who 
instruct  the  selected  diildren. 

2.  Check  to  see  ir  there  is  a  rating  scale  from  i^e  eeJpcted 
teacher  for  both  the  handicapped  and  control  children. 

3.  C3ieck  to  see  i£  there  are  rating  scales  from  ths  resotarce 
*  teacher  for  the  experinientai  child. 

4.  Check  for  blanks.   There  inay  be  blanks  on  soma  of  the  rating 
scales  ansu'er  sheets  but  not  on  the  selected  teacher's  sheet. 
No  rating  scale  should  Iiave  nwre  than  10  blank  itaas 

5.  Count  the  remaining  rating  scales. 

6.  Group  together  all  the  ra-ilng  scales  on  a  given  child.  Grou^ 
together  all  the  rating  scales  from  a-  given  school. 
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EDITING  INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR 

CHILDREN'S  QUESTIONNAIRES 
May,  1972 


There  are  two  children's  instruroents  administered  in  May  that  you  will  be 
checking. 

1.    How  Do  You  Feel,  Part  II 


This  instrument  was  administered  to  all  selected  children 
in  a  SHiall  group.    The  ariswers  wei^e  recorded  on  a  macliLne- 
scorable  answer  sheet. 

2.    Children's  Questionnaire 

This  instrument  was  administered  to  all  selected  children 
individually.    The  answers  were  recorded  directly  in  the 
questionnaire  booklet. 

I.    Instructions  for  Logging  the  Questionnaires 

1.    Add  the  i>aine  of  the  two  instruments  to  the  list  on  the  Cnildren's 
(^stionnaire  Cnart  of  the  Child  Flow  Chart.    (See  Exan^jle) 


EXAMPLE: 

As  Printed 
 '  1" 

School  Code  j 

4      5     6  7 

Con-ected 

j  I     T  ( 

School  Code   |      |  | 

4      5     6  7 
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2.  Qieck  to  see  if  you  have  a  Hov/  Do  You  Feel,  Part  II  NCS 
answer  sheet  and  a  Children's  Questionnaire  booklet  for 
each  selected  handicapped  child  and  each  of  h^^  matching 
contrast  children.  *  Check  off  the  answer  sheets  and  book- 
lets received  on  the  Flow  Cnart. 

3.  Check  the  standard  header  code  numbers.    Be  sure  each  and 
every  number  on  each  and  every  standard  header  is  correct. 

NOTE:    The  Children's  Questionnaire  booklet  was  misprinted. 
The  school  code  should  have  an  extra  box.  Correct 
the  standard  header  school  code  so  that  tliere  is  a 
box  over  the  number  7  and  the  school  code  is  in  the 
V    boxes.    If  there  are  discrepancies,  see  the  Siqper- 
visor  (Jenny,  Betty  or  Judy). 

4.  Check  to  be  sure  that  the  selected  children  have  the 
correct  selected  teacher  code  number  on  the  standard 
header.    Tf  it  is  not  correct,  one  of  three  things  may 
have  happened:    a)  there  is  a  mistake  in  coding;  b)  the 
child  has  changed  classes  and  selected  teachers,  check 
with  Jenny,  Betty  or  Judy  to  find  the  explanation;  or 
c)  the  teachers  have  changed.    If  the  cliild  has  changed 
teachers  or  the  teadiers  have  changed,  note  that  on  his 
flow  chart  on  the  Ger.ea-al  Information  Chart  and  on  the 
Children's  Questiom^aire  Chart.    (See  Exaji5)les) 

5.  The  cod^  numbers  written  on  the  instruments  for  the  contrast 
children,  the  handicapped  child  and  the  selected  teacher  must 
agree  with  the  flow  chart  code  numbers.    Control  children 
should  not  have  a  different  selected  teacher  from  the  handi- 
capped child.    If  they  do,  it  may  be  for  one  of  three  reasons: 
a)  the  stand^ird  header  is  miscoded,  b)  the  selected  handi- 
capped or  contrast  child  has  changed  teachers  or  c)  the 
teachers  have  changed-    Check  with  Jenny,  Betty  or  Judy  for 
an  explanation.    If  the  contrast 'child  has  changed  teachers 
or  a  nevv'  teacher  has  replaced  the  old  one,  note  that  fact 

on  the  flow  diart  on  the  General  Information  Chayt 

the  Children's  Questionnaire  Chart.    (See  Exangple)  ^ 

Standard  Header  Instructions  ^ 

1.  Check  t-he  district  code  and  school  code  numbers  against  i:h| 
master  code.  :  } 

2.  Check  the  teachor  code  number  with  the  master  code.    The  tcachc 
code  nimiber  for  all  tlie  instruments  should  be  that  child's  S3- 
lected  teacher. 
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3.  Check  the  pupil  code  number  with  the  master  file.  Compare 
the  select  code  number  with  that  given  in  the  master  file. 

4.  Note  that  there  have  been  changes  made  in  the  master  file. 
Please  check  these  changes  to  see  if  they  apply  to  your 
district,  school,  teacher  or  child. 


III.    General  Instructions  on  Instruments 

1.  Be  sure  the  standard  header  is  con?>letely  filled  out. 

2.  Be  sure  the  faces  on  the  machine-scorable  answer  sheets 
are  filled  in  con5)letely. 

3.  Check  for  dispersion.    There  should  be  different  bubbles 
filled  in  for  different  items,  not  just  the  happy  faces 
filled  in. 

4.  Check  to  be  sure  one  and  only  one  bubble  is  filled  in 
for  each  item.    There  should  be      blanks  and  NO  double 
coding. 

5.  Check  tc  be  sure  the  entire  answer  sheet  is  filled  in, 
i.e.  that  the  child  did  not  stop  responding  before  the 
end  of  the  items.    Report  any  problems  on  the  Problem 
Sheet  and  show  the  booklists  to  Jenny,  Betty  or  Judy. 


IV.    Instructions  for  Specific  Instruments 

A,  How  Do  You  Feel,  Part  II 

1.  Check  the  standard  header  as  direcced  in  Section  II. 

2.  Check  the  answer  sheets  as  directed  in  Section  III. 

3.  Groi?)  the  machine -scorable  answer  sheets  as  indicated. 

B.  The  Children's  Questionnaire 

This  instrument  is  not  being  machine- scored.    Instead,  it  will 
be  keypupxhed  diractly  from  the  answer  booklet.    We  are  respon- 
sible for  doing  everything  we  can  to  make  the  keypunching  easier, 
faster  and  mre  accurate. 

1.  Check  the  standard  header  as  directed  in  Section  II.    Be  sure 
to  correct  the  school  code  boxes  as  indicated. 

2.  You  will  notice  a  pink  strip  with  numbers  along  the  left 
margin.    Tiiese  numbers  are  keypunched  numbers  and  you 
don't  need  to  be  concerned  with  them. 
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I£  we  have  keypunched  instructions,  they  should  go  in  the 
WHITE  margin  between  the  pink  strip  and  the  question  num- 
ber. 

INSTIUJCTIONS  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  QUESTIONS 

Question  Specific 
Number  Instructions 

#1  a.    Make  two  boxes  in  the  white  margin. 

b.  Write  in  the  box  the  lumber  of  people  in  the  horn* 
For  exaji^le:    If  the      4  line  is  check  (  v/4) , 
code  the  number  j^j^j  iiTthe  boxes.    Always  fill 
both  boxes.    Use  a  ze:o  in  the  left  box  if  appro- 
priate. 

c.  If  the  line,  "11  or  m)re"  is  checked,  write  in  the 
number  "11". 

d.  If  the  actual  number  over  11  (i.e.,  15)  is  written 
somewhere,  code  that  jistead  of  "11". 

e.  If  "don't  know"  is  written  in,  code  "99". 

f.  If  the  question  is  blank,  leave  the  boxes  blank. 

g*  •  If  nx)re  than  one  number  is  checked,  see  Jenny  for 
ins  true  tiofiS.    (Pick  :he  even  number). 

#2  a.    Make  two  boxes  in  the  white  margin. 

b.  Code  in  the  box  the  e:  act  number  of  children.  Be 
sure  CO  fill  both  boxes.    Use  a  leading  zero  in  tlie 
left  box  if  the  numbei  is  less  than  10. 

'i 

c.  If  the  line  "11  or  more''  is  check,  write  in  the  niOTber 
"11"  unless  the  exact  nimiber  is  available. 

d.  If  the  actual  number  :s  available,  code  the  actiaal 
number. 

e.  If  "don't  know"  is  written  in,  code  "99". 

f.  If  the  question  is  blaik,  leave  the  boxes  blank. 

g.  If  two  numbers  are  che:ked,  see  Jenny  for  instructions 
or  write  in  the  o.dd  nuiber. 
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Question  Specific 
Number  Instructions 


#3  -  11       The  only  problem  that  coul.1  arise  wltii  these  questions  are 
parenthetical  notes  in  tlie  r^argins.    Read  the  notes  and  see 
i£  the  note  contradicts  the  check  inark.    I£  it  does,  check 
with  Jenny  as  to  whether  or  not  to  change  the  check  mark.' 
Consistency  in  the  decisions  regarding  questionable  items 
is  more  important  than  the  decision  itself.    [NOTE:  The 
coding  supervisor  should  keep  a  Decision  Record  Book  list- 
ing all  tlie  problems  and  decisions] .    If  the  item  is  not 
^rked,  leave  it  blank.    If  two  responses  are  marked,  and 
one  of  the  responses  is  "I  don't  know",  erase  "I  don't  know*\ 
If  both  Yes  and  No  are  checked,  flip  a  coin;  Heads,  it's  no. 
Tails,  it's  yes. 

#12a-31       These  questions  are  all  of  a  similar  form.    A  "Yes  or  No" 
question  followed  by  a  '"How  many"  question, 

12a,  13a,  14a,  15a,  For  tlie  Yes/No  questions,  follow  the  instructions  given 

16a,17a,18,19,     for  questions  3-11. 

20,21,23,24a, 

25a,26,27,29, 

30,31 

Note,  however,  the  following  problems: 

#14a,15a  These  questions  have  no  response  line  for  "I  don't  know." 

If  tJie  test  administrator  has  written  in  "I  don't  know", 
make  a  box  in  the  margin  and  write  "3"  in  the  box.  Erase 
any  checks  on  the  Yes  or  No  response  lines.    (The  keypuncher 
is  instructed  to  look  for  a  box  if  the  question  is  blank- - 
if  she  has  a  choice  between  a  box  and  a  check  mark,  she 
will  be  confused) . 


3 7a,  18, 23  These  questions  may  be  inappropriate  if: 

17a  and  18 --the  child  has  no  games  (see  question  16a) 
23- -the  child  has  no  T.V.  (see  question  23) 

a)  If  the  response  for  these  questions  is  "Yes"  -  leave 
ic  (the  child  may  play  games  with  his  friends  iising 
his  friends'  games). 

b)  If  the  response  for  these  queFtions  is  "No"  -  leave 

1 1 . 

c)  If  the  response  is  "I  don't  know"  and  the  child  has 
Jfo  ganies  or  No  T.V. ,  change  the  response  to  No. 

d)  If  the  response  for  these  iteins  is  blank  and  the 
child  has  No  games  or  No  T.V. ,  check  the  Ito  re- 
sponse. 
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Question  Specific 
Number  Instructions 

e.    If  the  response  for  these  items  is  blank  and  the 
child  has  games  and/or  1\V. ,  leave  it  blank, 

12b, 13b, 14b,        These  questions  are  all  nested  questions;  that  is, 
15b, 16b, 17b,        they  should  have  been  asked  only  if  the  child  had 
18b,  19b, 20b,        responded  'Tes*'  to  the  previous  question. 
24b, 25b, 

a)  Check  to  be  sure  that  the  answer  to  the  previous 
question  is  "Yes". 

I?)  If  the  answer  to  the  previous  question  is  **No",  then 
these  questions  should  be  blank.  If  these  questions 
are  not  blank,  check  wi«h  Jenny,  Betty  or  Judy. 

NOTE:    It  may  be  better  to  change  the  Yes/Nb 
question  to  a  Ye^-> 

c)  If  the  answer  to  the  previous  question  is  Yes,  then 
check  to  be  suro  that  ^  1^  one  response  line  is 
checked.    If  two  or  more  responses  are  checked, 
report  the  situation  to  tine  coding  sijpervisor. 

d)  If  the  answer  to  the  previous  question  is  Yes, 
then  these  questions  I||J^T  f«T  be  blank. 

If  they  are  blanks  check  the  "I  don't  know*' 
'  response. 

#20b  You  should  note  that  this  ciuestion  does  not  have  any 

response,       Aljnost  never.    If  the  test  administrator 
has  witten  in  "I  don't  know"  then  a)  inake  a  box,  b) 
code  a  6  (six)  in  the  box,  and  c)  erase  any  other 
check  marks. 

#22  The  number  of  possible  responses  listed  here  is  too 

long  for  the  kcypuncher  to  tell  at  a  glance  what 
she  should  punch. 

a)  Make  a  box  in  the  margir. 

b)  Code  in  the  box  as  follc./s; 

0.  None  or  almost  none  6.   About  4  hours  a  day 

1.  About  1/2  hour  a  day  7.    Five  or  more  hours  a  day 

2.  1      "  *"   "  8.    I  don't  know 

3.  "      1  1/2"   "  " 

4.  2      "   "  " 
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Question  Specific 
Number  Instructions 

c)  Code  0  in  the  box  i£  the  question  is  blank  and 
the  child  has  >to  T.V.  (see  question  21) 

d)  Code  9  in  the  box  i£  the  question  is  blank  and 
the  child  has  a  T.V* 

e)  I£  the  child  has  No  T.V.  (question  21)  but  still 
watches  T.V.  ^question  22).  Code  the  amount  he 
watches. 

#32  The  answer  given  to  this  question  should  be  written  in 

the  space  next  to  the  question.    We  want  to  keep  as 
much  o£  the  richness  o£  the  child's  resronse  as  pos- 
sible so  instead  o£  coding  "clerical  axid  sales  person- 
nel", let's  develop  a  more  descriptive  code  with  items 
such  as  "work  in  a  store." 

a)  Make  a  two-digit  box  in  the  vdiite  margin, 

b)  Consult  the  Master  Code  Listing  for  the 
number  to  write  in.    l¥  the  occi^jation  listed 
is  not  there,  check  with  Jenny  or  Judy  about 
adding  it. 

c)  A  "don't  know"  response  is  99,  and  a  blank  is 
98. 

d)  The  test  administrators  were  asked  to  probe.  So 
i£  you  see  a  "don't  know"  followed  by  a  response, 
code  the  response. 

e)  Don't  code  such  things  as  "My  father  wants  me  to 

be  a  ^  J'.    Code  that  99.    But  you  can  code 

"Do  what  nr/  tather  does- -he  works  in  a  gas  station." 

#33-38         There  should  be  no  problems  with  these  questions. 

If  a  question  is  blank,  leave  it  blank. 

If  two  responses  are  given,  report  it  to  Jenny  for 
a  decision. 

If  there  are  confusing  marg.Jial  notes,  report  them 
to  Jenny. 

#38  Tliis  question  has  no  "I  don't  know*'  response. 

If  an  "I  don't  know"  response  was  \mtten  down: 

a)  Make  a  box 

♦ 

b)  Code  a  4  in  the  box 

ERJC  c)  Erase  any  other  response  checks  482 


Grouping  and  Mailing  Instructions 

When  you  have  finished- checking  all  the  Listruments  from  a  given 
district,  group  them  for  NCS  as  follows: 

1.  All  the  instruments  of  the  same  type  (i.e.,  all  the  How  Do 
You  Feel,  Part  II  and  all  the  Children's  Questionnaires) 
from  a  district  should  be  together. 

2.  Within  this,  the  instruments  from  the  same  school  should  be 
together,  schools  should  be  separated  by  YELLOW  paper. 

3.  Within  the  sets  of  instruments  for  each  school  canpus,  the 
answer  sheets  should  be  grotqped  so  that  all  the  selected 
children  from  the  same  teacher  are  together. 
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NEW  OCCUPATION  CODE  FOR  CHILDREN'S  QUESTIOIDIAIRE 

01*  Policeman,  sheriff 

02.  Fireman 

03*  Nurse  •  ' 

04*  School  teacher 

05*  Hechanlc  (automobile,  airplane,  truck) 

06*  Doctor,  dentist,  vetlnarlan 

07*  Actress^  musician,  artist,  performing  artist 

08.  Athlete  ' 

09*  Secretary,  office  vorker,  bank  teller,  telephone  operator 

10*  Salesman  In  department  store,  clothing  store 

U*  Work  In  grocery  store 

12 #  Maintenance  (building  and  grounds,  general 

13*  Airline  stewardess,  model 

-14 # — Transportation—bus,  cab,  truck,  (uiuvlag  man)  train 
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15«  Designer,  Interior  decorator ^  commercial  artist,  fashion  designer, 
photographer 

16 •  Animal  vorker,  groomer,  zoo  keeper,  animal  trainer 

17 •  Electrician,  plumber,  carpenter  ^ 

18.  Repairman  (T*V.,  appliances) 

♦ 

19*  Rancher,  work  on  a  ranch 

20 •  Cowboy,  cowgirl 

21*  Aliplane  pilot,  air  force 

22.  Lawyer 

23 •  Army,  soldier 

24*  Navy,  sailor,  marines 

^-25.  Farmer,  work  on  a  farm  484 
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26.  Waitress,  bartender,  cook,  vork  in  a  restaurant 

27.  Bousevife 

28.  Babysitter,  child  care 

29.  Domestic,  maid,  janitor 

30.  Construction  worker  (road,  hottse,  building) 

31.  Factory  worker 

32.  Racer,  motorcycle  racer 
33a  Gsabler 

34.  Upholsterer,  carpet  l^er 

35.  Hisslonary,  clergyman 

36.  Nurses*  aide 

37.  Beautician,  barber   

38«  Besearch  scientist,  (biology,  chemistry) 

39.  Shoe  shiner 

40.  News  media,  disc  Jockey,  news  writer,  commentator 

41.  Welder,  metal  worker 

42.  Gas  station  atcendant 

43.  Insurance 

44.  Technician  (list:    dental  assistant,  optician) 
43.  Banking  -  finance 

46.  Teachers*  aide 

47.  Mortician,  Taxidermist 

48.  Painter,  Bricklayer 

49.  Forest /ranger 

50.  Mailman,  civil  service 
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51*  Engineer 
52«  Architect 

53*    Medical,  other  than  doctor,  dentist    (list:    pharmacist,  optometrist, 
medical  technlcan,  dental  hyglenlst) 

54*  Mining,  oil  rigger,  oil  field  worker 

55*  LuDober  man 

56*  FBI»  secret  agent 

57*  Garbage  collector 

58*  ^ 
60« 
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90.  Professional,  not  othierwlae  clasalfled 

91.  Self'employed  (own  117  ovn  business) 

92.  Manager,  managerial  position 

93.  Clerical  and/or  sales  (not  otherwise  specified) 

94.  Skilled  worker 

95.  Sesl-skllled  worker 

96.  Ihiskllled  worker 


97.  Other  (aake  a  note  on  the  listing) 

r 

98.  Blank 

99.  Don't  know 

00.    Oon*t  vant  to  work  (do  not  code  housevlfe^  stay  homa  with  family) 
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DECISION  RECORD 


DISTRICT 
NO. 

SCHOOL 
NO. 

TEACHER 
NO. 

CHILD  ' 
NO. 

PROBLEM 

DECISI(»I 

- 

* 

i  
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CHILDREN'S  OCCUPATION 
LISTING  OF  OTHER  (CODE  97) 


DISTRICT 
NUMBER 

NUMBER 

NUMBER 

CHILD 

NUMBER 

OCQFATION 

- 

 :  ! 

• 

 1  

• 

• 
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PROJECT  PRIME 


CHECKING  PROCEDURES 
FOR  SPRIM6  TEACHERS  INSTRUMENTS 


I.    Log-in  Instructions 

Log-'in  the  instruments  received: 

1.  Teacher  Attitude  and  Classroom  Climate  Questionnaire  (TACCQ) 
There  should  be  one  TACCQ  for  each  selected  teacher.  Log-*in 
this  instrument  on  the  handicapped  child's  teacher  flow  chart. 
If  a  teacher  has  more  than  one  selected  handicapped  child ^  be 
sure  to  log-in  the  TACCQ  on  each  child's  flow  chart. 

2.  Selected  Children's  Background  Questionnaires  (SC  BackQ) 
There  should  be  one  SC  Back  Q  for  each  selected  child  and  it 
should  have  the  selected  teacher's  code  nuinber  as  the  teacher 
code. 

3.  Selected  Children's  Educational  Experience  Questionnaires  (SC  Ed  Exp  Q) 
There  should  be  one  SC  Ed  Exp  Q  for  each  selected  child  from  his 
selected  teacher.    In  addition,  for  integrated  handicapped  children, 
there  should  be  at  least  one  SC  Ed  Esp  Q  from  the  rtoource  room 
teacher. 

4.  Report  Cards  (RC) 

There  should  be  at  least  one  report  card  for  each,  child.  If  there 
is  more  than  one  RC,  then  write  the  number  received  in  the  RC  box. 

Log-in  the  instniments  according  to  instructions  given  in  the  "Instructions 
for  Coiq>leting  the  Child  Data  Flow  Chart." 

Check  the  standard  header  CAREFULLY. 

Check  the  district  and  school  code. 

Check  the  correspondence  between  the  pupil  code  and  teacher  code*    The  pupil 
code  and  select  code  on  the  TACCQ  should  be  blank.    Erase  pupil  numbers,  if  any. 

There  is  no  ill. 
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PROJECT  PRIME 

III.    Checking  Instructions— Specific  Instruments 
2.    SC  Back  Q-Con't, 

Question 
Number 

X  Date  of  Birth 

Change  what  ia  written  here  to  the  form  02/01/38.    Fill  in 
leading  zeros  and  change  words  for  months  to  the  numerical 
>  equivalent* 


2  Sex- 
Should  be  all  right.    If  left  blank,  check  with  Jenny.  We 
may  have  his  sex  somewhere  else.     "  '  '  . 


3  Ethnic  Group 

Should  be  ail  right.  If  left  blank,  check  vith  Jenny.  We 
may  have  his  race  somewhere  else. 


4,5  Occupation 

Make  a  r  o-digit  box  between  the  blue  strip  and  question  number 
for  both  questions."  Code  the  occupation  in  the  box  as  follows: 
(See  nex:  page) 
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PROJECr  PRIME 


III.    Checking  Instructions — Specific  Instruments 

!•    Teacher  Attitude  and  Classroom  Climate  Questionnaire (TACCQ) 

B**.  sure  each  response  is  clearly  marked  and  that  the  circle  (or 
check  or  X)  covers  only  one. item. 

2.  *  Selected  Children's  Background  Questionnaire        .a'  Q) 

The  procedure  for  checking  this  questionnaire  -  ,i  similar  to  these 
for  checking  the  Children's  Questionnaire.    The  responses  will  be 
keypunched,  direct     from  the  questionnaire.    Our  role  is  to  be  sure 
the  Items  to  be  ku/ punched  are  clear. 

a.  For  all  items: 

If  "don't  know"  is  written  in  the  margin  and  there'is  no  "don't 
know"  category,  make  a  box  and  code  9. 

b.  Many  items  require  numerical  responses.    For  these  items  we 
need  to  fill  in  the  leading  zeros. 

c.  If  an  entire  question  is  blank,  leave  it  blank.    If  some  items  of 
a  question  are  marked  and  others  We  not»  see  specific  question, 
instructions. 
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PROJECT  PRIME 


III.    2.    SC  Back  Q-Con't. 

01.  Professional  axid  semi'^professlonal 

02.  Fanners  and  farm  managers 

03.  Proprietors 9  managers ^  and  official . 

04.  Clerical 9  sales 

05.  Craftsmen 9  formen 

06.  Operational 

07.  Domestic  service  workers 

08.  Protective  service  workers 

09.  Service  workers 

10.  Farm  laborers 

11.  Laborers 

12.  Housewife 

13.  Uneii?>loyed — no  job 

14.  Retired 

15.  Armed  forces 

16.  Unen^loyed  diae  to  illness 
90.  Other  (cannot  be  assigned) 

If  "Other"  Is  check  and  specified ^  then  try  to  assign 
it  to  a  category,    if  It  cannot  be  assigned ^  code  90  and 
make  a  list. 

99.    Don^.t  know 

00.    No  father  or  no  mother 
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PROJECT  PRIME 


III.     2.     SC  Back  Q-Cont'd 


Question 
Number 

6,7  Education 

Make  a  two-digit  box  In  the  margin  between  the  blue 
strip  and  question  number.   Code  the  education  as 
follows: 

01 .  None 

02.  Some  grade  school 

03.  Completed  grade  school  ('lst-6th  grades) 

04.  Some  junior  high  (7th-8th  grade) 

05.  Completed  junior  high  (7th-8th  grade) 

06.  Some  high  school  but  did  not  graduate  (9th  grade 

Is  Included  In  high  school) 

07.  High  school  graduate 

08.  Vocational  or  business  school  after  high  school 

09.  Some  college-less  than  four  years 

10.  College  graduate 

11.  Attended  graduate  or  professional  school 

99.  Pon't  know  (give  best  estimate  or  try  to  assign) 

00.  No  father  or  father  substitute,  or  mother  or 
mother  substitute 


8,9,10       Socioeconomic  Status 

Welfare  and  fmiHy  status.   Should  be  all  right. 


11  Days  absent 

Fin  in  leading  zeros  (three  digits).   Example:   4  days 
absent  should  read  004  days  absent.    If  "none"  is 
written,  change  to  000. 

Change  month,  day  to  numbers  and  fill  in  leading  zeros 
(two  digits  for  month;  two  for  day)  as  of  6/1  should 
read  as  of  06/01 
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III.    2.    SC  Back  Q  Con't. 

Q^aestlon 
Number 

12  Preschool  Experience 

Make  a  box  and  coda  as  follows: 

1.  Headetart  or  preschool  sponsored  by  public  school 

2.  Headstart  or  preschool  sponsored  by  O.E.O.  or  other 
public  (federal,  state  or  local)  agency  (other  than 
public  school) 

3.  Preschool  or  nursery  sponsored  by  private  agnecy  (including 
churches) 

4.  Headstart,  preschool  or  nursery  (sponsorship  unknown) 

5.  Kindergarten  sponsored  by  public  school 

6.  Kindergarten  sponsored  by  other  public  agency 

7.  Kindergarten  sponsored  by  private  agency  (Including 
churches) 

8.  Kindergarten  (sponsorship  unknown) 

9.  Information  unavailable 

If  more  than  one  is  checked,  code  "Kindergarten"  rather  than 
"preschool".    Make  a  record  of  all  double  checked. 
If  blank,  code  0  in  the  box. 

13  Schools  Attended 

If  more  than  8,  code  8  (erase  number  and  code  8) 

If  blank,  fill  in  0. 

If  "don't  know"  is  written,  write  in  9. 

14  Predominant  Language 

Should  be  all  right. 


15.    The  IQ  score  should  be  given  in  Question  15c,  15d,  15e, 

so  transfer  any  score  written  after  Question  15. 
15a.    Date-change  to  numbers  and  fill  in  leading  zeros. 
15b.    Code  as  follows: 

1.  Wise,  WPPSI  (Wechsler) 

2.  Otis/Lennon 

3.  Stanford-Binet 

4.  Primary  Mental  Abilities 

5.  California  Mental  Maturity  ' 

6.  California  Aptitude  Test 

7.  California  Basic  Skills  Test 

8.  Peabody  Picture 

9.  Don't  know  or  left  blank 
0.    Other  (make  a  list) 
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Iir,    2\    SC  Back  Q-Con't, 

Question 
Nuanber 

16  Parental  Involvement 

If  the  periodic  conferences  with  other  school  personnel  is 
checked,  add  to  the  Master  List  who  the  personnel  are. 


17,18        Parental  Involvement 

Should  be  no  problems. 


19  Age  of  Referral 

Fill  in  leading  zero (two  digits) 


20  Grade  of  Referral 

Should  be  no  problems. 


21a  Repeat  a  grade-no  problems 

21b  What  grades  repeated 

Make  a  two-digit  box  and  code  in  the  left  box,  the  lowest  or 
on3y  grade  repeated.    Code  in  the  right  box,  the  second  grade 

 ^  ^repeated.    If  thp  <;ecnT>H  }-Jt>o  -f**  bl^r»>,  c^6e  0  iv  the  xighj:.... 

box. 

If  Kindergarten  was  repeated,  code  7. 

If  the  entire  question  is  blank,  code  99  in  the  boxes. 

If  child  did  not  repea;:  a  grade (Qiestion  21a  is  No)  code  00 

in  the  boxes. 


22        '    Age  Placed 

Pill  in  leading  zeros (two  digits) 


23  Months  'it^,  Self -Contained  Program, 

Fill  in  leading  zeros (two  digits). 

If  "none"  is  written,  change  to  GO. 

If  "don't  know"  is  written,  change  to  99, 


24  Instructional  Arrangement 

Should  be  no  problens. 
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III.  SC  Back  Q-Con*t. 

Question 
Nuniber 

^5  Hours  Spent  .  ^ 

Each  of  these  columns  should  be  written  in  the  form  05.5  hours 
or  02.0  hours.    Change  responses  to  fit  that  form.    For  example; 
Reading  1  1/2  hours  should  be  changed  to  01.5.    You  may  need  to 
copy  responses  onto  a  nev  page  and  glue  it  in. 
*         If  any  specific  item  is  blank,  code  00.0.  . 
If  ftntire  question  is  blank,  leave  itiblank. 
Check  to  see  if  the  totals  are  reasonable.    Report  any  major 
discf  epancies .  tho^/*.  , 

If  the  "Other"  line  is  marked, try  to  assign  it  and  iB**e  hours 
listed  there.    If  you  cannot  then  make  a  list  and  leave  the 
hours  there.    Write  in  the  word  "hrs"  hrs.  on  the  Questionnaira 
If  there  is  an  "Other". 


1 

26  ADA  eligible 

Should  be  no  problems. 


27  LLD  disability  , 

If  the  child  is  coded  "/.Not  LLD  child",  then  nothing  else 

should  be  checked. 

Do  not  erase  any  diagnosis  if  the  child  is  not  LLD,  however. 
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^  t 

III*    3*    Selected  Children's  Educational  Experience  Questionnaire (SC  Ed  Exp  Q) 
The  procedures  for  checking  this  questionnaire  are  similar  to  those 
for  checking  the  SC  Back  Q.    Watch  for  "I  don't  know"  responses.  If 
they  occur,  make  a  box(or  boxes)  and  code  9  or'99«    Watch  also  for 
leading  zeros* 

Question 
Nuniber 

1  ,  English  Ability 

Should  be  all  right.  '  . 


2,3  Reading  and  Arithmetic 

Note  the  little  blue  boxes  on  the  left  margin. 

In  boxes  24-25  put  the  beginning  of  the  year  reading  level. 

In  boxes  26-27  put  end  of  year  reading  level. 

In  boxes  28-29  put  beginning  of  school  year  math  level. 

In  boxes  30-31  put  the  end  of  year  math  level. 

For  example:  ^ 
rrra     Reading    Beginning  End 
iP*^  1.0 

•   1.5  1^   , 

taa    2.0  ^ 

^^^^7  2.5   

Do  not  put  in  decimal  point. 
Put  99  if  don't  know  or  blank. 


4»5  Ho.urs„  pf  .  Activity  ,  -   

Subject  matter 

Each  of  these  items  should  be  written  in  the  form  05.5  hours. 
Change  responses  to  fit  that  form. 

hours  Individual  instruction"  should  be  01.0  hours. 
If  "Other"  is  checked,  try  to  assign  it.    If  it  cannot  be  assigned, 
then  add  it  to  listing 

Question  5  does  not  have  space  for  "Other".    If  an  "Other"  is 
pencilled  in,  it  must  be  assigned. 

specific  item  is  blank,  code  00.0. 
If  the  whole  question  is  blank,  leave  it  blank. 


6  Ranking 

Fill  in  leading  zeros (two  digits) 


Grading  Policy 

Only  one  should  be  checked. 
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III,    3,    SC  Ed  Exp  Q-Con't, 

Question 
Numbei: 

8  Objectives 

This  is  a  wlnnerl!    Read  the  question  carefully (most  teachers 
have  not  filled  It  In  properly.    We  will  have  to  approximate 
somehow.) 

,  Assuming  it  is  filled  in  properly: 

!•    Fill  lu  leading  zeros  in  tlie  first  column  (numbers  should 
go  from  1  to  17,    If  they  don't,  we'll  make  adjustments.) 
There  should  be  nothing  blank  in  the  first  column. 

2.  Fill  in  leading  zeros  for  columns  2  and  3.  There  should 
be  10  objectives  ranked  in  each  of  these*  columns.  There 
should  be  blanks  in  these  columns. 

3.  Check  that  one  and  only  one  box  is  checked  for  the  Degree 
of  Success (columns  A-7). 

If  the  question  is  not  properly  filled  in,  we  will  need  to 
clean  it  up.    ?ot  exaiiq)le,  if  the  teacher  does  not  order  her 
objectives,  then  we  need  to  randomly  order  the  objectives  she 
has  selected.    If  sha  selects  more  than  10  objectives,  ve  need 
to  drop  oneC#il)  or  if  no  rank  is  assigned,  we  will  randomly 
drop  one.    We  ^111  handle  each  incorrect  case  as  It  occurs. 


9,10,11     Techniques  Used 

These  questions  look  complicated?  but  actually  are  fairly  simple. 
First,  draw  a  straight  line(with  a  ruler  or  cardboard)  between 
Frequency  and  Effectiveness.  This  will  make  keypunching  easier. 
Second,  check  to  be  sure  that  one  and  only  one  column  is  checked 
for  Frequency  and  bne  md  only  one  column  is  checked  for  Effect- 
iveness. Be  sure  the  check  is  in  a  colximn,  not  at  some  half-vay 
point. 


12  Instructional  Techniques 

This  should  be  all  right  except  for  making  a  list  of  the  "Other". 
If  there  are  more  than  2  "Other"  techniques  listed,  add  them  to 
the  Master  List  and  Indicated  whether  they,  were  "used  but  not 
effective"  or  "used  and  vras  effective."    (The  keypuncher  has  room' 
for  only  two  other  categories.) 
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III.    3.    SC  Ed  Exp  Q-Con't. 

Question 
Number 

13  Specific  Techniques  and  Materials 

This  question  permits  the  teacher  to  write  nothing  or  fill  in 
the  whole  area.    I  would  like  a  list  of  exactly  what's  Indicated 
here  and  I  want  It  somehow  reduced  and  coded  in  the  two  little 
*         boxes.  # 

The  code  for  the  boxes  is  as  follows: 
00.    None  or  blank 


ERLC 


in 

Language  arts— 

-reading (items  included  on 

book) 

XX  . 

iO 

be  assigned  later 

x^ . 

II 

II 

It 

It 

11 

X«9  . 

II 

II 

II 

.. 

14. 

II 

II 

ti 

II 

15. 

II 

It 

H 

n 

*  II 

II 

11 

It  1 

1  7 
X/  . 

II 

II 

;t 

It 

Ifi 
XD  . 

II 

If 

It 

It 

10 

II 

II 

ff 

It 

Z\J  . 

II 

II 

It 

It 

01 
ZX. 

If 

II 

It 

It 

oo 
xZ . 

It 

II 

(3 

It 

ZJ . 

II 

II 

It 

It 

OL 

II 

II 

It 

It 

. 

II 

It 

It 

It 

ZD  . 

II 

II 

It 

It 

Z/  . 

If 

II 

II 

* 

tt 

ZD  . 

II 

II 

ft 

It 

00 
Z7  . 

II 

II 

It 

It 

Language  arts— 

-language  development  (Iteaks 

'  103-138  In  orange  book) 

To  be-  assigned 

later 

32. 

II 

II 

It 

It 

II 

II 

It 

It 

• 

34. 

M 

II 

II 

It 

35. 

II 

It 

It 

n 

36. 

II 

ti 

It 

N 

37. 

II 

II 

II 

It 

38. 

II 

II 

It 

It 

39. 

II 

It 

It 

It 

40. 

Mathematical 

41. 

To  be  assigned 

later 

42. 

II 

II 

It 

II 

43. 

II 

II 

It 

It 

44. 

II 

II 

It 

It 

45. 

II 

II 

It 

It 

46. 

It 

II 

It 

It 

47. 

II 

II 

It 

It 

48. 
49. 

It 
ti 

II 
It 

II 
It 
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50. 

51. 

52 

53 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66. 

67. 

68. 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 

81. 

82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

87. 

88. 

89. 

90. 

00. 


Perceptual/motor  development 

To  be  assigned  later 
II        II  It 


It 
It 
It 
tl 
tl 
tl 


tt 
It 
It 
It 
It 
It 


II 
II 
It 
It 
It 
tt 


Other  academic  instructional  materials  (not  listed  below) 

Social  Studies 

Spelling 

Handwriting 

Conqposition,  granmar,  writing 
Foreign  language,  bilingual  material 
Show  &  Tell 

Role  playing  -  dramatics 
Audio /visual  equipment 

Non-academic  activities  (not  listed  below) 

Vocational  activities 

Athletic  activities 

Arts  and  crafts 

Music 

Motor  activities 

Social/emotional  development  materials 


Science 

Instructional  arrangements  (not  listed  below) 

Individual  instruction 

Teaching  machine 

Peer  teaching 

Educational  Games 

Samll  group  instruction 


Other  (not  able  to  categorize) 
Blank 


Love,  praise 


The  code  for  the  question  13  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  use. 
If  the  material  is  commercially  prepared,  it  should  be  listed 
in  the  orange  SEIMC  materials  took.    B^itty  Neal  can  also  help 
decide  if  the  materia  is  "reading"  or  •'mathematics".  However, 
the  biggest  headache  will  be  listing  EVERYTHING  every  teacher 
writes  on  the  "Other"  listing. 
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III#    *3#    SC  Ed  Exp  Q-Con't* 

Question 
Number 

14,15        Occupational  and  Educational  Potential 

Make  a  one  digit  box  and  assign  a  number*  Since  this  booklet 
already  has  some  boxes  printed,  put  the  boxes  near  the  nuinber 
(above)  as  it  is  when  printedCsee  Question  13) • 

T     J     (You  can  make  your  boxes  bigger^) 
3i3 

14  What  do  you  estimate  is  the  occupational  potential  of  this  child? 
(Check  only  one*) 

1#    Could  never  hold  any  job 

2«    Would  be  able  to  work  only  in  an  unskilled  job  in  a  sheltered 

employment  situation 
3#    Could  work  in  an  unskilled  position  (factory  assembling  line) 
4*    Could  work  in  a  seml-^skilled  position 
5*    Could  work  in  a  position  requiring  skill  and  training 
6.    Could  work  in  a  supervisory  posiiblon  involving  skill  and  training 
7*    Could  work  in  a  professional  position 
9*    Don't  know  or  blank 

15  What  do  you  estimate  is  the  educational  potential  of  this  child? 
(Check  one  only.) 

!•    Finish  elementary  school  or  less 
2#    Finish  junior  high  or  eight  years 
3#    Finish  some  high  school 
4*    Graduate  from  high  school 

5#    Attend  post  high  school  institution  other  than  four-year  school 
6#    Attend  college(or  junior  college) 
^  7«    Graduate  from  college 
8«    Graduate  from  college  or  professional  training 
9*    Don't  know  or  blank 
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in.    3.    SC  Ed  Exp  Q-Con't. 
Question 

The  questions  16-26  were  intended  for  handicapped  children.  However, 
some  teachers  completed  them  for  normal  children.    If  they  did,leave 
these  responses.  „    „.  j  ^  h 

If  the  teacher  writes  '•don't  know",  "not  Plan  A",    inappropriate  , 
'  etc.  in  the  margin,  put  a  check  in  the  "NoV  category. 
If  the  response  is  blank,  leave  it.  ,  *  t^^^t,^^ 

If  there  are  parenthetical  remarks;  read  then  and  adjust  the  checked 

response 

16-21        Involvement  of  Teacher  in  Special  Education  Program  -     .  - 

These  questions  should  be  all  right  except  for  parenthetical 
remarks.    Also,  check  for  double  checks. 

22,23       Educational  Plan 

These  questions  need  one  digit  ))oxes. 
Code  as  follows  in  the  boxes: 

22  When  did  you  receive  the  educational  plan  for  this  child?  (Check 
only  one.) 

1.  Before  the  child  joined  my  class 

2.  Within  a  week  after  the  child  joined  my  cUss 

3.  One  to  two  weeks  later 
A.    Three  to  six  weeks  later 

5.  Seven  to  twelve  weeks  later 

6.  Twelve  weeks  or  more  after  he  joined  my  class 

.0.    Did  not  receive  an  educational  plan(If  blank,  code  0.) 

23  How  often  do  you  refer  to  this  child's  educational  plan?  (Check 
only  one.) 

1.  Several  tiraes  during  the  year 

2.  Once  a  day 

3.  '  Once  or  twice  a  week 

4.  '  Once  every  other  week 

5.  Once  a  month 

6.  Once  during  the  semester  or  marking  period 

7.  Never  used  the  educational  plan 

0.    Never  received  as  educational  plan  (If  blank,  code  0.)    '  , 


24  Topics  in  Educational  Plan 

One  and  only  one  column  should  be  checked  for  each  item. 
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III.    3..   .SC  Ed  Exp  Q-Con*t. 

Question 
NuQiber 

25  Revision  of  Plan 

This  needs  a  one  digit  box* 
Code  as  follows: 

How  often  Is  the  child's  educational  plan  revised?  (Check  only 
>         one.)  ^ 

1.  Once  a  month 

2.  Once  every  two  or  three  weeks 

3.  Once  a  mont^i 

4.  Once  every  two  or  three  months,  every  report  card  marking 
period 

5.  Once  every  4  to  6  months;  every  semester 

6.  Once  every  7  to  10  months,  once  a  school  year 

7 .  Never 

9..    Don't  know 

0.    Ko  plan,  doesn't  have  an  educational  plan 


26  Instructional  Materials  Evaluation 

Check  to  see  that  only  one  column  is  checked  and  the  check  mark 
is  clearly  in  the  line  of  the  columnCnot  half-way  between  fair 
and  poor). 

If  the  teacher  writes  *'don't  know"  or  "never  got  any",  make  a 
column  called  "Neve*:  received  any"  and  put  check  marks  down  the 
side. 


Special  Education  Service 

Follow  the  some  instructions  as  those  given  for  Question  26. 
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Iir.    4*,    Report  Card 

the  report  cards  will  have  to  be  coded  onto  an  80  column  coding  sheet- 
(We  will  have  some  soon.) 

We  want  to  use  the  same  coding  format  for  all  the  report  cards.  This 
will  require  some  decisions  as  to  what  report  card  item  corresponds 
to  what  coding  item. 

You  will  be  transfering  information  from  the  report  card  to  an  80 
column  chart.    The  numbers  you  write  in  each  box  are  called  codes. 
^Each  row  on  the  chart  represents  a  different  IBM  card.    The  code 
or  number  in  the  box  is  what  is  puncKed  into  that  column  on  ^ixe 
IBM  card. 
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SC  Back  Q 

Other  lists  needed  for: 

Occupation  (Questions  4  and  5)" 

Preschool  Experience-double  checks  (Question  12 J 

IQ  Tests  (Question  15b)  ,a\ 

Parental  Involvment-other  school  personnel  (Question  lOJ 

Subjects  (Question  25)  '     •  • 

LLD  Diagnosis  (Question  27) 


SC  Ed  Exp  Q 

Other  lists  needed  for: 

Activities  with  Child  (Question  4) 
Subject  Areas  (Question  5) 
Instructional  Techniques  (Question  12) 
Specific  Materials  (Question  13) 
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"OTHER"  Ustings 


lostnxment  Name 


Question  or  Item_ 


District    School    Teacher    Pupil  Other 
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